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Quincy, Mlinois, February 13, 1874 


Thoroughly stirred up and scorched around the 
edges, the luckless yegg dangled choking in mid- 
air. Above, three horrified companions watched 
through a hole in the ceiling, wondering if this 
was one more crime that didn’t pay. 

Their preparations had been painstaking. Cut- 
ting through the floor of a rented room, they 
lowered their “‘soup” expert into the bank. He 
pumped powder into cracks in the vault door, set 
and lit a fuse, then signaled the others to haul 
him up. 

However, whether they over-rated his skill or 
under-rated his weight, the powder exploded 
while their expert, “like Mohammed’s coffin, was 
suspended between heaven and earth’. Fran- 
tically, they hoisted him to safety . . . his hair and 
eyebrows singed off, his face black as a minstrel’s. 

But the close brush with death didn’t stop them 
for long. Finding that his injuries were not 
vital, the three descended to loot the ravaged 
vault, and disappeared into the night with more 
than $515,000 in cash and securities. 
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THE SCRAMBLING YEGG6 


* * 


The perfection of protective devices and law enforce- 
ment methods make burglary far more difficult and 
dangerous today than it was in 1874. 

Yet criminals still rob and embezzle . . . and fre- 
quently cause serious losses before they are apprehended. 
Only well-planned, adequate insurance can _ provide 
truly reliable financial protection against criminal acts. 

Using the A&tna Plan — pioneer system of risk and 
insurance analysis— your A%tna representative can 
accurately determine all the hazards to which your bank 
is exposed —— not only crime, but fire, liability and other 
hazards as well. He will recommend a program tailored 
to your specific needs, and see to it that your insurance 
is kept continually up-to-date. Why not find out how 
ihis service can improve your bank’ s protection? 


AETNA Casualty AND Surety Company 


The ina Life Affiliated Companies write practically every form of insurance and bonding protection 
LIFE AND CASUALTY FIRE AND MARINE 
7£tma Life Insurance Company ; Automobile Insurance Company 
42tna Casualty and Surety Company ' Standard Fire Insurance Company 
Hartford 15 Connecticut 
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... first check I ever wrote 


“It means a lot to me...and it goes a long way back!” » » An old a 
check, and like many others dated well before the turn of the century, 
it enjoyed the protection offered by La Monte Safety Paper. For this 
famous line has been in continuous production since 1871, the year 
in which George La Monte perfected the original safety paper for 
checks. » » Today La Monte Safety Papers are used in huge volume 
by quality-conscious banks and corporations everywhere. Your lithog- 
rapher will gladly show you samples or you may write us direct. | 


A Check Paper All Your Own 


Thousands of banks and many of the larger corporations use La Monte 
Safety Papers with their own trade-mark or design made in the paper 
itself. Such 1nDiviMUALIZzED check paper provides maximum protection 
against both alteration and counterfeiting—makes identification positive. 


THE WAVY LINES ® ARE A LAMONTE TRADE-MARK 
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Senator Byrd Has the Floor 


Senator Harry F. Byrb of Virginia 
has been hammering away for years 
at Government spending, fiscal irre- 
sponsibility and the dangers of eco- 
nomic attrition. 

In BANKING this month the Sena- 
tor strikes more stout blows for his 
favorite cause. If our freedom goes 
under, he says, “it will be under the 
conquering heel of fiscal chaos, not 
military aggression.” And economic 
collapse will be the result of “our 
own profligate folly and irrespon- 
sible national policy” rather than 
Russian military prowess. 

The Senator’s crisp article mar- 
shalls evidence that the Administra- 
tion is “talking out of both sides of 
its mouth’—calling for both curbs 
and spending. 

He suggests half a dozen things 
that can be done to check inflation 
and renews his contention that the 
budget can be cut 10 percent. 

Perhaps not enough Americans, 
Senator ByrD says, realize that if 
confidence in our solvency fails, “the 


end of democratic freedoms here and 
everywhere will be in sight!” 


The Family Dollar 
(Yours, for Instance) 


Banxne this month opens a na- 
tional forum on a subject that affects 
everybody: “The Future of the 
Family Dollar.” 

Perhaps that sounds a bit crystal 
ballish. But it does crystalize, we 
believe, the countrywide concern 
over personal financial security. 

Briefly, we have assembled a panel 
of experts who will answer, from 
month to month, questions about in- 
vestment, life insurance, household 
budgets, trust service, and other 
media for the conservation of prop- 
erty in these inflated times. 

They’re the sort of questions be- 
ing asked at the bank financial 
forums, and at thousands of bankers’ 
desks, by perplexed people who won- 
der what’s going to happen to the 
purchasing power of their income 
and to the value of their estates, 
large or small. 

Also, they’re the sort of questions 
many bankers are asking about their 
own problems. 

So this forum is really a family 
affair. The paneleers are experts, 
the questions sufficiently broad to 
be of wide interest, and the answers, 
we believe, helpful. Presumably some 
readers will have different ideas; if 
you do, please say so. 


“Anyway, we get a break there this year 
—no fake checks, no anonymous phone 
calls, no comical deposit slips” 


Bank Manpower 


As a curtain raiser for the A.B.A. 
manpower conference in Chicago on 
April 26 and 27, J. STANLEY BROWN, 
vice-president and personnel direc- 
tor of the Chemical Bank & Trust 
Company, New York, contributes to 
this issue an article on the bank em- 
ployment situation. 

Taking a broad view of the out- 
look, he says: “We must assume that 
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THIS MONTH’S COVER 


Benjamin F. Fairless, president of U. 
S. Steel, breaks ground for the Fair- 
less Works near Morrisville, Pennsyl- 
vania, Looking on are Governor Alfred 
E. Driscoll of New Jersey, right; Chair- 
man Irving S. Olds of U. S. Steel, cen- 
ter, and Governor John S. Fine of 
Pennsylvania, The plant will be the 
largest steel mill ever built all at one 
time and is the industry’s No. 1 expan- 
sion project to aid national defense. 
(See page 41.) 
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COLOMBIA 


Land of American Opportunity 


In the years ahead, few countries in South America will offer 
U. S. business such broad and vital trade opportunities as 
Colombia. All signs point to a substantial increase in Colombian 
travel — export and import trade — development of new indus- 
tries or expansion of existing local industries. 

Progressive U. S. banks and business organizations know these 
facts — are establishing correspondent relations in Latin Amer- 
ica, notably in Colombia. In increasing numbers they are taking 
advantage of the exceptional and complete banking facilities 
provided by this 38-year-old institution. 

With 25 offices, located in all important commercial centers, 
trade information is quickly gathered and forwarded to you. 
Special departments are available to handle your collections and 
letters of credit. 

Inquiries cordially invited. 


BANCO COMERCIAL ANTIOQUENO 


Established 1912 
Cable address for all offices — Bancoquia 
Capital paid-up $15,000,000. — Pesos Colombian 
Reserves: $13,000,000. — Pesos Colombian 
General Manager: Antonio Derka 


Head Office: MEDELLIN, COLOMBIA, SOUTH AMERICA 


BRANCHES: Armenia (C), Barrancabermeja, Barranquilla, 
BOGOTA, Bucaramanga, Cali, Cartagena, Cartago, Cucuta, Girardot, 
Ibagué, Magangué, Manizales, Monteria, Neiva, Palmira, Pasto, 
Pereira, Puerto Berrio, San Gil, Santa Marta, Sincelejo, Socorro, Vélez. 


New York Representative— Henry Ludeke, 40 Exchange Place, New York 5, N. Y. 


LOOKING FOR 


Iucreased Tucome? 


> One of the surest ways to increase a bank’s income is by 
obtaining additional customers — the kind who will use several 
services of the bank. 

> We can help you to add thousands of Special Checking 
Accounts or Savings Accounts through our proven “‘merchandis- 
ing” methods. Almost all banks today are engaged in retail banking 
and, as in most retail businesses, volume is essential to increase 
income. 

> We've been specialists in “merchandising” services of banks, 
all over the country, for 34 years. May we help YOU to acquire 
new customers—profitably? Simply tell us (a) the kind and quan- 
tity of accounts you want, (b) current rates and service charges 
and (c) your competitive conditions. Without obligation, we’ll 
submit a development program for your consideration. 


BANKERS DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 


(Sponsors of ThriftiCheck, Thriftsurance, and New Business 
Development Campaigns) 


100 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. LExington 2-2490 


“How do you do—and no cracks about 
the manpower shortage!” 


the draft is not a temporary phe- 
nomenon, but rather a _ condition 
which may last for a long, long time. 
Universal military training seems 
just around the corner, and will 
probably continue, at least in so far 
as this generation is concerned.” 
It’s probable, he thinks, that the 
manpower shortage (which is really 
a womanpower shortage, for reasons 
he mentions) will continue beyond 
the duration of the Korean war; and 
he predicts “we'll be as glad to wel- 
come the 20-year-olds into our ranks 
after their military service as we 
were to welcome them at age 17 
after their graduation from high 
school.” Twenty-year-olds, with a 
year or two of banking experience 
plus a couple of years of military 
training, “will be mighty welcome 
additions to future bank staffs.” 
“So,”’ observes Mr. BROWN, “we'll 
take the 17-year-olds today and the 
returning 20-year-olds three years 
from today and be glad to get them.” 


Leave It to the Grandmas 


From Artist MERRYLEN TOWNSEND, 
who does BANKING’s “Merrylen” car- 
toons, comes an item she culled from 
KVP Philosopher, published by the 
Kalmazoo Vegetable Parchment 
Company. It’s titled “Piggy Banks.” 
We quote: 

“The small town banker was ex- 
plaining the unusual success his 
bank was having in giving out ‘piggy 
banks’ to start new accounts. 

“‘The trouble with the rest of 
you,’ he told his fellow bankers, ‘is 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 6) 
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Christmas is coming 


—you can bank on it! 


Christmas means money in the bank to the ten mil- 
lion Americans with Christmas savings plans. 


A savings plan can mean a lot of extra business for 
a bank; it can also mean a lot of headaches. 


But McBee has a system for handling Christmas 
savings accounts that cuts out the messy, costly dead- 
weight of clerical and accounting time. 


With pre-punched McBee Keysort coupons as de- 
posit-account slips, a bank needs no special tellers, 
no stamp inventory accounting and pasting, no pass- 
book posting. Customers aren’t faced with long wait- 
ing lines. Tellers are spared wearying details. And the 
accounting requires simply sorting, counting and fil- 
ing the Keysort slips! 

More than a billion dollars earmarked for Christ- 
mas are pouring into the banks this year. One third 
of those Christmas savings will wind up in permanent 
savings accounts. That makes a savings plan a won- 
derful business-producer for any bank. 

Now, this spring, is the time to set up a Christmas 
savings plan in your bank. If you already have such a 
plan, this is the time to streamline it . . . with simple, 
economical McBee Keysort cards and machines. 


The McBee man near you is trained to advise you 
on the best procedure for your bank. Ask him to drop 
in. Or write us. 


and file! 


THE McBEE COMPANY 


Sole Manufacturer of Keysort—The Marginally Punched Card 
295 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. Offices im principal cities 
The McBee Company, Ltd., 11 Bermondsey Road, Toronto 13, Ontario 
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-eehave ample fields of 


OIL, COALand GAS 


practically in the dooryard 


Not only ample supplies of oil, 
coal, and natural gas, but also 
large deposits of other minerals 
—metallic and non-metallic— 
make Wyoming especially de- 
sirable as a location for indus- 
trial plants. 


Comparatively large sites are 
available at low cost. 


Skilled and semi-skilled labor 


Choice plant sites along the Union Pacific in Wyoming, all near mineral de- 


are available in the Wyoming 
area. Living costs and recrea- 
tional opportunities are very at- 
tractive. 

Ideal for warehousing and dis- 
tribution are track siding sites 
offering Union Pacific's fast, de- 
pendable mainline freight serv- 
ice to the West Coast and Mid- 
dle West with connections to 
any point east, north or south. 


posits are available in Cheyenne, Evanston, Green River, Laramie, Rawlins 
and Rock Springs. Kemmerer, Wyoming, also has industrial possibilities. 


System-wide, Union Pacific's industrial site opportunities include tracts 
in these eleven states: CALIFORNIA, COLORADO, IDAHO, KANSAS, MON- 


TANA, NEBRASKA, NEVADA, OREGON, UTAH, WASHINGTON and WYOMING. 


For detailed, confidential information please write: 


INDUSTRIAL PROPERTIES DEPARTMENT 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD, ROOM 128 
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OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4) 
that when you see a notice that a 
baby is born, you send the bank to 
the kid’s parents. You forget that 
while they’ll put a few pennies in 
it for a while, pretty soon they run 
out of pennies. Too many other 
urgent expenses. 

“ ‘We send a bank to the baby, of 
course, but we don’t expect too much 
out of it. We’re looking for bigger 
game. Pretty soon a grandmother 
of the baby comes into the bank, 
and if we don’t tell her first, you can 
be sure she’ll be telling us about 
that wonderful new grandchild. So 
we give her a bank and she takes 
it home and puts it right on the 
livingroom table where every visitor 
can see it, and maybe ante a bit 
himself . . . not pennies, either. 

“*A day or so later the second 
grandmother comes into the bank 
and we do the same for her. Then 
we let slip that the other grand- 
mother has one, too. 

“Well, sir, from that moment, 
the race is on!’” 


Echoes From an Age of 
Innocence 


I» a series of advertisements call- 
ing up old days and ways, THE WEST- 
FIELD (New Jersey) TRUST Com- 
PANY: published one that carried the 
townspeople back to the reasonably 
carefree Nineties when: 

Beefsteak was 25 cents a pound, 
an eight-pound roast sold for $1.75, 
and you could get three pounds of 
bacon or pork chops for a quarter. 
Also (as some of BANKING’S readers 
remember) a soup bone, suet and 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 11) 


“There'll be no getting along with her 
from now on. For the first time in 18 
years we made an error” 
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1. FACILITIES 2. SERVICE 


California Bank has the complete These excellent facilities are backed by a 
facilities for quickly handling your staff equal to serving you well and quickly. 
Western items, including Hawaii. Send us your credit inquiries, stock-bond 
Fast, 24-hour transit service, over- transactions and collections. Depend on 
night air mail—and a network of California Bank to take good care of the 


correspondents ready to provide unusual—as well as the customary—needs 


prompt personal handling. of your bank and your customers. 


An Industrial, Business-Minded Bank—Serving the Los Angeles area 


California Bank 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEF T NSUR N 


FRANK L. KING, President 
BANKS AND BANKERS DEPARTMENT « Main Office: 625 South Spring Street 
T. E. Ivey, Jr., Vice President GARDNER TuRRILL, Assistant Vice President 
Rupo.pH OsTENGAARD, Assistant Vice President F. M. ArMIrTAGE, Assistant Cashier 
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he experts look up to 


A famous women’s leader once published a list of the ten greatest women 

in the world. On it she placed the name of Anne O’Hare McCormick. Mrs. McCormick, 
busily writing her editorial page column “Abroad” for The New York Times, 
might modestly dispute the choice. But many would agree. 


Anne O’Hare McCormick has been writing for The New York Times since the early 
Twenties, when she astutely recognized, long before most of her colleagues, 

the coming power of Mussolini. Since 1936 she has been a member of the editorial 
board of The Times, the only woman ever to hold that position. Her “sharp 
reporting and coolheaded analysis of the news,” Time wrote several years ago, 
“have won her a wide audience, including many an admiring and envious 

member of her own profession.” 


However much they may envy her, Mrs. McCormick’s own profession appears 

to delight in honoring her. She is one of the few women to win the Pulitzer Prize, 
American journalism’s highest award, and has received more prizes, 

medals and citations than there would be room to list. 


It is because The New York Times team~ its staff of editors and reporters— 
includes so many able and outstanding men and women like Mrs. McCormick that 
The Times is the interesting, authoritative, unusual newspaper it is. 

Readers believe in it, trust it, rely on it, swear by it. 


And because advertisers know that their advertising produces 

best results, in the newspaper that best commands loyalty and confidence, The Times 
has been their first choice in New York for 32 consecutive years. Last year 

The Times printed the largest volume of advertising ever carried by a New York 
newspaper, widened still further its margin of leadership, led in more 
classifications than the next two newspapers combined. For sales, for profits 

The Times belongs in first place in your advertising plans for the world’s 

largest market. Let us tell you why. 


1851 HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY 1951 


Times. 


PAYBOMISISWOTED $238,000 Ticket Sole 


one of a series about the people who make The New York Times “America’s most distinguished newspaper” 
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FRAP. / DROUIEE — your important sendings can 


on their way WITHIN 30 MINUTES 


of the time they reach THE FIRST! 


& 


That’s the kind of service your “ special attention” 
items get when you address them to our Lock Box 
R R (Rapid Router). And here’s why: 


1 The post office sorts mail to Lock Box R R 


separate from our regular mail. 


2. We collect from our “Rapid Router” box at 
frequent intervals —from early morning to late 
evening — seven days a week. 


3 Items are delivered immediately to experienced 

* personnel at our Rapid Router desk who se- 

lect and put into effect the fastest means of 
making presentation. 


4 They are immediately microfilmed and sent 
* on their way — often within thirty minutes of 
the time we receive them. 


If you would like your important sendings to re- 
ceive this kind of service— and we are sure you 


would — mail them with a separate letter of trans- 


mittal to: 
LOCK BOX RR 
CHICAGO 90 
ILLINOIS 


Upon request, we will send you a supply of printed 
envelopes that will have your return address on the 
corner card. 


We will be glad to handle your important send- 
ings via Rapid Router, whether or not you have 
established a correspondent relationship with us. 


DIVISION F 
The Banks and Bankers Division 


Joun J. ANTON Vice-President 
Gaytorp A. FREEMAN, Jr. Vice-President 
Me vin H. Tues Asst. Vice-President 
Verne L. BarTLinc Asst. Vice-President 
Epwarp DECKER Asst. Vice-President 
F. Asst. Vice-President 
Joun S. Gieason, Jr. Asst. Vice-President 
Victor C. von MEDING Assistant Cashier 
LawreENcE J. Berry Assistant Cashier 
H. STaniey Pickrorp Assistant Cashier 
Ernest J. HULTGREN Assistant Cashier 


Epwarp E. Brown, Chairman of the Board James B. Forcan, Vice-Chairman Homer J. Livincston, President 


Harowtp V. AmBERG, ice-President 
Water M. Heymann, Vice-President 


Huco A. ANpERsON, Vice-President 
Hersert P. Snyper, J ice-President 


The First National Bank of Chicago 


Dearborn, Monroe and Clark Streets 


Building With Chicago Since 1863 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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“Oh you darling . . . ’'m so proud of 
you! Imagine, on your very first day 
at the bank!” 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 6) 


calves’ liver went with the order as 


an extra dividend. 

Marketmann Woodruff (the ad re- 
called) sold mostly home - grown 
edibles. He bought his, meat from a 
farmer, seldom paying more than 
2 cents a pound, on the hoof, for the 
best beeves, which were killed and 
dressed on the barn floor. 

And so forth, and so forth. (We’ll 
spare you further reminders of the 
dollar’s better day!) 

“This,” observed the bank, “was 
small-town America, at the cross- 
roads. This was an economy of 
plenty in an age of innocence. No 
matter what the family income, there 
was always enough to go around. 
In most homes the winter larders 
were filled to overflowing with can- 
ned fruits and vegetables, barrels of 
apples and potatoes, of sugar and 
flour, jugs of molasses and vinegar, 
sides of bacon, whole hams, home- 
made sausage, yes, and now look at 
the ... but why talk that way when 
the children are listening? 

“Let’s eat, drink and. be merry 
and, after the demitasse, skip the 
nuts!” 

With the ad was a picture of mid- 
town Plainfield in 1893. 


What's That? 


A NEw JERSEY farmer was telling 
a friend that for the first time in 


his life he had a personal checking 
account. 
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PEAK TYPING PRG@UCTION IN BANKS, TOO, 


to help 


INDUSTRY ACHIEVE 
PEAK PLANT PRODUCTION 


progressive baris are using 


Typewriters 


essential industries today, banks 
Remington Electri-conomy Typewriters 

ork, better work in less time and with 

Pet our present production needs. 


A 7 
Remington 


Yes, in backing 
have discovered 
can turn out mo 
less effort to help 


Vital loan record 
reports, legible c 
are prepared swi 


ccurate account statistics, multiple trust 
on copies, distinctive correspondence 
My, with electric ease, on this new typewriter 


So why not turn f@the Electri-conomy in these times when 
greater individuakroductivity is SO important. Mail the 
coupon below fofghe amazing economy story. 


THE FIRST NAME 
IN TYPEWRITERS 


Remington Rand, Room 2076, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10 


OO Yes, I would like a FREE copy of folder RE 8353 describing the new Electri-conomy. 
(0 I would like FREE Electri-conomy Test in my office — without obligation of course. 


ADDRESS. 
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WHY SOME BANKERS 
DON’T GET GRAY 


I’ A big responsibility, maintain- 
ing the security of a bank. Yet 
thousands of executives the country 
over carry this burden without 
worry. They don’t worry and don’t 
need to, because, almost to a man, 
they rely on a company whose name 
and whose products have been sy- 
nonymous with security for more 
than 100 years. It’s a name you know 
without being told. 


After all, when you can provide so 
easily the finest security equip- 
ment and service—isn’t it just plain 
common sense to give yourself and 
your customers the extra protection 
and assurance that goes with the 
name YALE? Write us today for de- 
tailed information. The Yale & 
Towne Manufacturing Company, 
Dept. S-404, Stamford, Conn. (In 
Canada, St. Catharines, Ontario. ) 


Stop needless worry (and risk)... 
protect your vaults and deposit boxes 
with equipment by 


Yale 120-Hour 
Time Lock Move- 
ments give you free- 
dom from weekend 
worry and annoyance, 
give you a full meas- 
ure of extra security, 
even under the most 
extreme conditions. 


Yale Safe Deposit Locks, 
Series No. 5705. In this 
series are good security lever 
tumbler locks for door sizes 
from 11/4, to 10 inches. Flat or 
corrugated keys for both renter 
and guard. Many other types of 
safe deposit locks available. 


Yale Emergency 
Vault Ventilator. A 
turn of the handle inside 
the vault forces in a con- 
tinuous stream of fresh 
air, provides light and 
communication, prevents 
panic and costly emer- 
gency rescues of trapped 
personnel. 


YALE & TOWNE 


YALE is the registered trademark of The Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company 


“Gotta keep this up to $200,” he 
said, “or they’ll fine me!” 


Abracadabra and Mr. Schultz 


Ar Columbia University a gradu- 
ate student named JAY SANDERS is 
experimenting with an ingenious 
method for varying the familiar 
rountine of “meetings.” 

His theory is that conferences, 
staff gatherings and similar sessions 
at which the business facts of life 
are discussed can be much more 
pointed and productive if the tested 
technique of dramatization is ap- 
plied to presentation of the subject. 
BANKING asked him to try his hand 
at dramatizing a bank staff confer- 
ence on sources of new business. The 
result is the little skit, “Getting New 
Business” (pages 42 and 43), which 
runs this way: 

Mr. Johnson, the board chairman, 
goes over the situation with three 
officers, but nobody has a noteworthy 
contribution. Then, as though in 
answer to an Aladdinish summons, 
in walks Mr. Schultz. You might 
call him a genie, for he’s certaialy 
the answer to a prayer uttered at 
an unproductive conference. 

Mr. Schultz is not Phi Beta Kappa 
—but he does know how to get cus- 
tomers, and the ideas he offers are 
highly practical and _ surprisingly 
simple. 

We don’t presume to suggest that 
you present this short skit in your 
bank, although you have our per- 
mission to do so. And if you do, 
please tell us how it worked. 

The possibilities of this method 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 14) 


“Oh, that’s nothing. You should see 
what’s in some of the other boxes!” 
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yo. bustle 


Bustle! 


Lire or Georcia is moving ahead into its 60th 
year. Founded in 1891, when bustles were the 
vogue, the Company has grown steadily. A 
hustling field organization in 11 Southern states 


sparks this growth. 

Our field men really had hustle last year. They 
increased life insurance in force $87,964,302 to a 
total of $731,158,978. Our assets rose $8,926,665 
and at the end of the year were $55,918,386. 
Payments to policyholders and beneficiaries were 


$8,067,621 . . . this was $579,160 more than 


in 1949, 


April 1951 


To commemorate our 60th Anniversary, we have 
published THe SOUTHERN SENTINEL, newspaper 
filled with 1891 nostalgia. Write us for a copy. 


Comparey 


“SA GEORGIA 


> THE OLD RELIABLE + SINCE 1891 


HOME OFFICE ATLANTA 


Sinancial 


December 31, 1950 


Compiled from Annual Report Filed with Insurance Departments 


ASSETS 
U. S. Government Securities 18.87 
State, County and Municipal Bond 13.85 
Railroad Bonds . . 2.04 
Public Utility Bonds 
Industrial and Miscellaneous Bonds 3.26 
Stocks . 
Mortgages (First Liens) 
Real Estate: 
Offices (Including Branches) 
Investment. . - 
Policy Loans . 
Interest and Rents Due and Accrued 
Premiums in Course of Collection 
Miscellaneous Assets 
Total Admitted Assets 


100.00 


LIABILITIES AND SURPLUS 


Policy Reserves. . 
Reserve for Sickness and Accident Claims . 
Death Claims Due and Unpaid ... . 
Death Claims Reported but Pending Proof . 
Reserve for Unreported Claims > 
Premiums and Interest Paid in Advance ; 
Estimated Amount Due and Accrued for Taxes 
Reserve for Pension Plan . eal 
Agents’ Bond Reserve and Interest . 
Miscellaneous Liabilities 

Total Liabilities Except Capital 
Capital and Surplus Funds for Further 
Protection of Policyholders: 
Unassigned Surplus Funds 

Capital and Surplus 


Total . 


SIXTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


Per Cent 


Amount 


$10,553,259.0! 
71742,442.44 
1,140,072.5! 
10,134,464.78 
1,820,568.26 
2,124,120.00 
17,765,552.69 


1,887,749.91 
293,500.00 
132,994.51 
998,462.58 
297,254.52 

1 009,037.59 
18,906.78 


$55,918,385.58 


Amount 


$38,561,092.89 
202,163.62 
None 

108,972.78 
135,000.00 
700,063.40 
632,254.00 
2,905,048.79 
558,277.50 
346,746.24 


$44.149,619.22 


$ 7,000,000.00 


4,768,766.36 


$11,768,766.36 


$55,918,385.58 
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When you think 
of Pittsburgh . . . 


The Nation’s Leader in 
Industrial Expansion... 


Sinko 


Since 1945, Pittsburgh leads all 
the nation’s metropolitan areas 
in industrial expansion—with 
$147,211,000 in industrial build- 
ing contracts, an additional in- 
vestment of $518 for each pro- 
duction worker in the Pittsburgh 
area. Here is further proof of the 
faith which industry has in 
Pittsburgh’s future. 

As industrial expansion con- 
tinues, new business opportunities 
are created . . . smaller companies 
prosper in supplying the specialty 
needs of larger corporations. . . 
all businesses grow and thrive 
along with the industrial giants. 
You can get the facts on new busi- 
ness opportunities in Pittsburgh 
by writing to The Pittsburgh 
Industrial Development Council, 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 

And for your correspondent 
banking requirements in Pitts- 
burgh, think of Peoples First. 
With an intimate knowledge of 
this metropolitan area, and com- 
plete facilities, we are in excellent 
position to serve your needs. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 12) 
are unlimited; somebody in your 
bank can produce a skit to point up 
a problem that can be effectively 
handled in this almost sure-fire at- 
tention-getting manner. 

We plan to print other skits in 
future issues. 


Contributions Gratefully 
Received? 


Tue FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF AT- 
LANTA reports that its plans to show 
confidence and trust in customers by 
putting a bowl of money in the lobby 
on behalf of the “make your own 
change” service took an unexpected 
turn recently. 

The bowl was installed, with $100 
in nickels, dimes, quarters and 
halves, and a sign reading: ‘Need 
Change? Make Your Own Here.” 

According to the Associated Press 
story, the first customers were a bit 
wary and circled the converted fish 
domicle rather cautiously. But one 
man glanced hurriedly at it, then 
dropped in a quarter. 

“Why,” somebody asked him, “did 
you do that?” 

“Oh,” he replied, “I thought it 
was for a charity.” 


“Pop, can I have five bucks for a soda?” 


The bank is firmly convinced that 
it will lose no money on this little 
venture in public relations. 


Tip 
ON’T miss GRAHAM HUNTER’S car- 
toon on the trend toward drive- 
in facilities—page 49. 
©. 
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share of all the business. 


Public Relations 


{| In my humble judgment, Public Relations are “You and I.” Public 
Relations are our attitude, manner, appearance, and the way we 
treat people; the kind of staff we have, our place of business, and 
the way it is kept up; whether or not we demonstrate to those 
with whom we come in contact that we know our business, and 
are kind, thoughtful and helpful. 

{| Public Relations involve not merely the fact that we charge so 
much for money borrowed, or that we make certain kinds of loans 
at certain rates of interest, or that we can do almost anything that 
an individual can do. Public Relations are really what the people 
who do business with us think of us; every contact, every con- 
versation, every telephone call, every letter sent out, every action 
and word within and without the bank. 

{ Any one of us can have any job he wants if we have enough 
friends—yes, even the job of President of the United States. Our 
bank could have more business if we had more friends. It is con- 
ceivable that if we had enough friends we could have the greater 


{ And so to my mind, Public Relations mean the way we live and 
act, and the way we meet those who make our business possible; 
being able to inculcate in their minds that we are what we appear 
to be, that we are sincere, kind and strong, and that in all events 
we can be counted upon to do the things we promise to do. 


H. D. Ivey, president of the Citizens Na- 
tional Trust & Savings Bank of Los 
Angeles, in a talk at a staff conference. 


PEOPLES FIRST 
NATIONAL 


BANK & TRUST COMPANY 


Correspondent Bank Department 
P.O. Box 506, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Member F.D.1.C. 
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“Our collection ‘tems? Weve used 

Bankers Trust tor about 20 years, Harry. 
Did you know they microti all transit 

items payable outside of New York for 

their correspondents’ protection 7” 


TLGE-SPELD coll 


Where collections are concerned, it’s 
accuracy, speed and dependability 
that count. 

When your bank sends its checks, 
notes, drafts, trade acceptances and 
bills of exchange to us for collection, 
you receive prompt and dependable 
service—twenty-four hours aday. All 
transit items payable outside of New 
York are microfilmed for your 
protection. 

Modern, high-speed equipment, 
plus careful work by experienced 
personnel, insure that your bank ob- 
tains the proceeds of its collection 
items with maximum speed. 


April 195] 


To further minimize delay, you 
are invited to write us with a view 
to securing full benefit from mail 
and express schedules— both rail and 
air. 

In addition, our experienced Col- 
lection Department receives millions 
of coupons and bonds for collection 
every year. No matter how great our 
volume may be, particular attention 
is given to items that require special 
handling. Coupons and bonds are 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


ection service through Bankers Trust 


examined to expedite presentation 
and minimize “returns.” 

Through our experienced Foreign 
Division, we can also give you fast 
collection service on your foreign 
items. 

For full information on the col- 
lection service in which you are 
interested, please write Banking 
Department, Bankers Trust Com- 
pany, 16 Wall St., 

New York 15. 
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BANKERS ENDORSED FOR A.B.A, VICE-PRESIDENCY 
William W. Campbell (above, left) and W. Harold Brenton (above, 
right) have been endorsed for the vice-presidency of the American 
Bankers Association. The story on Mr. Campbell’s candidacy appeared 
in January BANKING, page 111. The story on Mr. Brenton appeared in 
March on page 119. Mr. Campbell is president of the National Bank 
of Eastern Arkansas at Forrest City, while Mr. Brenton is president of 

the Brenton State Bank, Dallas Center, Iowa 


Markets In 


Countries, 


Near Growing 
Caribbean 


Risk Capital in Maine 


STATE OF FLORIDA 


HE Development Credit Corpora- 

tion of Maine extended $161,500 
in loans to 10 concerns during the 
first eight months of its operations, 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Boston 
discloses in a recent issue of its 
Monthly Review. 

A special study, summarizing the 
progress of the corporation since its 
first loan in May 1950, shows that 
the loans will make possible the con- 
struction of new manufacturing 
plants in three Maine communities. 
The loans to the other firms were 
for expansion of existing facilities. 
The 10 firms employ about 1,400 
workers. 

In addition to the loans already 
extended, three more loans totaling 
$142,000 have been approved by the 
corporation. The three approved 
loans will help construct new manu- 
facturing space in Kennebunk, Wal- 
doboro, and Gardiner. Two of the 
plants will house new firms and the 
other building will provide new quar- 
ters for an existing manufacturer. 

The Development Credit Corpora- 
tion is Maine’s answer to the need 
for risk capital. The formulators of 
the plan recognized that conven- 


tional financial institutions have a 
primary concern for the safety of 
the funds entrusted to them and are 
not able to provide risk capital to 
any great extent. By pooling the 
small part of their resources which 
they can risk these institutions pro- 
vide a contribution of venture capi- 
tal and still avoid serious risk to 
any one institution. 

The stock of the corporation has 
now been fully subscribed by 77 
Maine individuals, business firms, 
and utilities. Banks and other finan- 
cial organizations did not subscribe 
to stock in the organization because 
investments with that degree of risk 
are usually not approved by bank 
supervisors. However, commercial 
banks, savings banks, trust compa- 
nies, building and loan associations, 
and insurance companies in Maine 
are providing the principal lending 
and investing power by lending 
funds to the corporation. At present 
38 Maine banking institutions are 
participating in the program. If all 
eligible institutions take out mem- 
bership in the corporation, the 
funds available for lending purposes 
will total about $1,500,000. 


BANKING 
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4 Floridas nearness to grow 
Ay ing markets in Latin Ameri : 
ca mean prolitable oppor- 
tunities for export. By ship 
and by plan Florida is | 
: next door to Latin America. | 
Florida is forging ahead in 
dustrially, with a 71 increase 
in business and industrial de- 
velopment from 1944 through 
1948. But more plants are need- 
ed to supply its constantly in- 
creasing population. With an 
annual purchasing power of 
$2,000.000.000, Florida provides a 
ready market for the products of 
new industry. And _ operating 
costs are lower, production is 
higher because of the matchless 
climate in the Sunshine State. 
Why not learn today how Flor- 
ida’s growing population and 
mild climate can benefit you? 
@ 
If you are interested in estab 
lishing or purchasing a business 
in Florida, write us! We will 
help you find your requirements. 
7031 Commission Bldg., Tallahassee | 
16 


A balanced program of essential 


construction ... defense and civilian... 


is necessary to build a stronger America. 


The Construction Industry has 


the capacity to perform both... . 


immediately, efficiently, economically! 


In these critical times, the traditional e Design and construction through the 


principles of Construction Industry oper- normal channels of the industry. 


ations assure the taxpayer and the private e Centralized responsibility through the 
; é award of a single overall contract. 
buyer full value for their dollar invested e Selection of a general contractor of 


in construction: proven Skill, Responsibility, Integrity. 


{merica Progresses Through Construction . . Construct by Contract! 


The ASSOCIATED GENERAL CONTRACTORS of AMERICA, Inc. 


Representing More Than 5,800 of the Nation’s Leading General Contracting Firms Engaged in the 
Construction of Buildings, Highways, Railroads, Airports, Public Works 
NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, MUNSEY BUILDING, WASHINGTON 4, D. C. 


April 1951 
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Candies 


Federal Advisory Council 
DWARD E. BROWN, chairman of 
The First National Bank of Chi- 
cago, was reelected president of the 
Federal Advisory Council for the 
Federal Reserve System. 

ROBERT V. FLEMING, chairman and 
president of The Riggs National 
Bank, Washington, D. C., was elected 
vice-president. 

Directors elected are: N. BAXTER 
JACKSON, chairman, Chemical Bank 
& Trust Company, New York; FRED- 
ERIC A. PoTTs, president, The Phila- 
delphia National Bank; SIDNEY B. 
CONGDON, president, The National 
City Bank of Cleveland. 

These five bankers constitute the 
Council’s executive committee. 

HERBERT V. PROCHNOW, vice-presi- 
dent of The First National Bank of 
Chicago, was reelected secretary. 


Bankers on Board of 
United Defense Fund 


—— bankers are officers and 
members of the. board of di- 
rectors of the United Defense Fund, 
Inc., a “single package’ fund-rais- 
ing federation organized last No- 
vember for the support of national 
defense health and welfare services 
made neeessary by the national 
emergency. 

A. J. Gock, chairman of the board 
of Bank of America, was recently 
elected a vice-president of UDF. 
Other bankers serving as directors 
include: 

WINTHROP W. ALDRICH, chairman 
of the Chase National Bank, New 
York; W. RANDOLPH BURGESS, chair- 
man of the executive committee, The 
National City Bank of New York; 
ROBERT CUTLER, president, Old Col- 
ony Trust Company, Boston; ROBERT 
M. HANES, president, Wachovia Bank 
and Trust Company, Winston-Salem, 
North Carolina; ERNEST BoyD MAC- 
NAUGHTON, chairman, First National 
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S. B. Congdon N. B. Jackson 


F. A. Potts H. V. Prochnow 


Bank, Portland, Oregon; BEN H. 
WooTEN, president, First National 
Bank in Dallas. 


The First National Exchange Bank 
of Roanoke, Virginia, announces the 
retirement of Vice-president and 
Cashier H. G. NICHOLSON. C. P. 
KENNETT, formerly auditor, is now 
cashier. STUART P. MILLER was ad- 
vanced to vice-president, BYRON A. 
Hicks to assistant vice-president, 
WALTER B. BAIRD, JR., to assistant 
cashier, and L. RUCKER ROBERTSON 
to assistant auditor. 


Ray W. LADENDORF is now a vice- 
president of the Manufacturers Na- 
tional Bank of Detroit. 


Gircet 


Directors of the Federal Reserve 
Banks of Atlanta, Dallas and St. 
Louis have elected R. R. GILBERT, 
president of the Dallas bank, as the 
institutions’ representative on the 
Federal Open Market Committee. 


C. S. YouNG and ERNEsT C. Har- 
RIS have been reappointed president 
and first vice-president, respectively, 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of Chi- 
cago for five-year terms. 


The late LEwis H. Brown, chair- 
man of Johns-Manville Corporation, 
was a Class B director of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York. 


ROBERT L. MILLER has resigned as 
senior examiner of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Richmond to become 
executive vice-president of the Rich- 
mond County Bank of Rockingham 
and Ellerbe, Virginia. 


New vice-presidents of the United 
States National Bank of Portland, 
Oregon, are DAvip E. ABRAM, 
WALTER JOHANNSEN and FRED G. 
JOHNSON. New assistant cashiers 
include: ALBERT E. BONTTY, JOHN 
J. BREILING, GEORGE BUCHANAN, 
C. H. LABBE, and FRANZ RIDGWAY. 


The Bank of Virginia has appoint- 
ed THOMAS B. HALL, Norfolk, and 
JOHN H. LAND, Roanoke, to assistant 
cashierships. 


OTTMAR A. WALDOw, vice-presi- 
dent and controller of the National 
Bank of Detroit, has been appointed 
a member of the Committee on Spe- 
cial Projects of the National Asso- 
ciation of Cost Accountants. Mr. 
WALDow is a past national president 
of the National Association of Bank 
Auditors and Comptrollers. 


OrIE R. KELLY, vice-president of 
Bankers Trust Company, New York, 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 20) 
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Call on the 
Continental Illinois 


Bank 


when you buy or sell 
Governments and 


Municipals 


The complete facilities of 


our Bond Department are 


aor 

On your next visit to 

: Chicago, our officers will 


welcome an opportunity 
to review and discuss your 


list of security holdings. 


\ 


Continental Illinois National Bank 
and Trust Company of Chicago 


LOCK BOX H, CHICAGO 90, ILLINOIS 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


April 1951 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 18) 


is chairman of a general financial 
division to aid the 1951 appeal of 
the New York Catholic Charities. 


| No Jou Want a 


Matt») 
\| ) | | | MorTEN A. HOCKER, formerly with 
6. I The Bank of California, N. A., in 


San Francisco, has been appointed 
vice-president and secretary of The 
First National Bank of Willows, 
California. 


SIKES Can Furnish a Chair to 
Match Any Metal Desk Finish! 


Executive or clerical seat- 
ing can be finished to 
blend perfectly with metal 
desks. In special finishes, 


KENNETH M. WHEELER is a newly 
appointed assistant cashier of the 
City Bank of Detroit. 


KENNETH A. DURHAM, recently 


Sikes Business Chairs 
combine the warmth, 
beauty, and durability of 
wood with appearance of 
metal. Call your Sikes 


dealer. Tell him you have a metal 
desk and say, “I want a metal 


match.” 


He has or will secure 


matching chairs! 


X131% 


The SIKES Company, Inc. 


24 Churchill St. Buffalo 7, N. Y. 


MANUFACTURERS NATIONAL BANK 
OF DETROIT 


CHARLES K. BARTOW 
Senior Vice President 


ERNEST R. BREECH 
Executive Vice President, 
Ford Motor Company 


B. J. CRAIG 
Secretary and Treasurer, 
The Ford Foundation 


GEORGE R. FINK 
President, National Steel Corporation 


BENSON FORD 
Vice President, Ford Motor Company 


E. M. FORD 
Chairman of the Board, 
Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation 


HENRY FORD II 
President, Ford Motor Company 


SHERWIN A. HILL 
Hill, Essery, Lewis & Andrews 


CHARLES A. KANTER 
Chairman of the Board 


GEORGE W. KENNEDY 
President, 
Kelsey-Hayes Wheel Company 
CLIFFORD B. LONGLEY 
Bodman, Longley, Bogle, 
Armstrong & Dahling 


WILLIAM A. MAYBERRY 
President 


JAMES W. PARKER 
President, 
The Detroit Edison Company 


HENRY H. SANGER 


WESSON SEYBURN 
President, Wesson Estates 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


president of Snowdon, Inc., of Os- 
ceola, Iowa, textile manufacturer, 
has been appointed a vice-president 
of Chemical Bank & Trust Company, 
New York. He will assist in han- 
dling the bank’s general business in 
the southeastern states. Also at 
Chemical, HERBERT I. SAYERS has 
been made an assistant vice-presi- 
dent and RALPH FARRINGTON an as- 
sistant trust officer. 


President FRANCIS H. BEAM of the 
National City Bank of Cleveland 
recently presented 25-year service 
watches to FRANCIS W. BROWN, 
GRACE HUDSON, ROSE MOTYKA and 
CLARENCE C. RANKIN. 


JOSEPH A. ERICKSON has been re- 
appointed president of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Boston for a five- 
year term and Dr. ALFRED C. NEAL 
was named first vice-president for 
a similar period. Dr. NEAL, who suc- 
ceeds WILLIAM WILLETT, retired after 
more than 36 years with the bank, 
joined the staff in 1946 as director 
of research and since 1948 has also 
been vice-president. Cashier ROBERT 
B. HARVEY is now vice-president and 
cashier. 


THomaAs F. Forp, bank relations 
officer at American National Bank 
and Trust Company of Chicago, has 
retired after 40 years in banking. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 22) 
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Every hour of the day the facilities of the Chase are being employed 
in the service of correspondent banks. Through branches, 


representatives and overseas correspondents Chase provides 
service of world-wide scope. 


Chase is a banker’s bank, with the personnel experience, and 
equipment to serve correspondents around the world... 
around the clock. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


April 1951 
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SERVICE TO 
CORRESPONDENTS 


Credit information 


Around the clock mail 
pick-up 

Quick collection of items 
Participation in 

local loans with 


correspondent banks 


Dealers in State and 
Municipal Bonds 


Execution of security 
orders 


Analyses of investment 


portfolios 
Safckeeping of securities 
Full foreign services 


Many personal services 
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THE SIGN 
_OF. QUALITY 
IN’ MANAGEMENT 
AND FINANCE 


Good industrial man- 
agement and good bank- 
ing have many qualities 
in common. .A principal 
one is a desire for facts 
about plant and business. 


The AMERICAN 


APPRAISAL 
Company 
’ Over Fifty Years of Service 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


YOUR EXPENSIVE OFFICE MACHINE 


IS SAFE ON A 
“*NON-CAPSIZABLE" 
OFFICE MACHINE STAND 


TUSCO STANDS ARE ADAPTABLE TO 
OVER 95% OF ALL OFFICE MACHINES 


Tusco Stands provide a combination of 
strength, stability, operator comfort and 
beauty available in no other office machine 
stand. Equipped with an adjustable ball 
foot the TUSCO Stand provides solid sup- 
port for the heaviest, most active machines 
on the most uneven floors. 


TUBULAR SPECIALTY MFG. CO. 
1940 Stanley Ave 
ESTABLISHED 1921 


Detroit 8, Mich 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 20) 


Vice-president M. C. TROSTER of 
Security-First National Bank of Los 
Angeles has been appointed man- 
ager of the head office banking room 
to succeed EUGENE GRENSTED, re- 
tired. Mr. TROSTER has been with the 
bank 28 years. 


Cashier JAMES E. SHERWOOD of the 
Citizens National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Baytown, Texas, was named 
Baytown’s “most outstanding man of 
the year” by the junior chamber of 
commerce. 


New members of Bank of Ameri- 
ca’s Quarter-Century Club include 
THOMAS J. FLYNN, Studio City 
branch; FRANK J. DAVIS, Venture; 
LERoy H. Hart, Los Angeles; Miss 
Rita M. CHAPMAN, Los Angeles. 


The Circus Is This 
Banker's Hobby 


ILLIAM H. JUDD, chairman of 

the board, New Britain (Con- 
necticut) National Bank, is one of 
the most enthusiastic members of 
Circus Fans of America. 

Whenever time permits, Mr. JUDD 
follows circuses in New England 
and in Florida. Like other circus 
fans, (CFA is limited to 1,000 mem- 
bers) he takes 16 millimeter colored 
movies of behind-the-scenes and 
performance activities. He has wide 
acquaintances among Big Top en- 
tertainers and keeps up, with circus- 
lore in his library of 150 books on 
circus subjects. 

Mr. joined Bluch Landolf 
Tent (New Britain), Circus Fans 
of America, in 1939. He was na- 


tional president from 1939 to 1941. 

He likes to share his 4,000 feet of 
film by showing movies throughout 
Connecticut at meetings of children’s 
groups, women’s clubs, and men’s - 
service clubs. He has given some 
200 movie-lectures in recent years. 

“You know,” he smiles, “showing 
the pictures is good public relations 
for the bank.” 

Mr. JupD also has a collection of 
model circus wagons, china ele- 
phants, and models of entertainers 
in costume. 

“As a kid I used to get a great 
kick out of circuses and [ still love 
them,” says the white-haired, genial 
banker. He was just out of high 
school when he got his first job in 
January, 1897, as runner for the 
New Britain National Bank at $5 a 
week. He advanced steadily and in 
1936 he became its president, the 
post he held until 1948 when he be- 
came board chairman. He was 
president of the Connecticut Bank- 
ers Association in 1945. 

Connecticut has the largest num- 
ber of members of the Circus Fans 
of America. Among them are two 
associates of Mr. Judd — Harry 
HASTINGS, vice-president of the New 
Britain National, and ROBERT J. 
BERTINI, assistant cashier. Another 
member is CARLOS S. HOLCOMB, trust 
officer at the Hartford National 
Bank. 


WILLIAM L. BARTON has been ap- 
pointed personnel director and ex- 
ecutive assistant at the East River 
Savings Bank, New York. He is a 
member of the Employee Relations 
Committee of the Savings Banks As- 
sociation of the State of New York. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 24) 


Banker Judd, with 
Mrs. Judd, looks 

at a film he took 
on a circus lot 
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EDISON PRESENTS 


the smallest... lightest... simplest 
and most inexpensive 


Believe it or not— 


Dictating Instrument ever invented! 


ln ONE HISTORY-MAKING stride, Edison has advanced instru- 

ment dictation years ahead of anything ever before offered! 

The Epison TELEvoicE System is an entirely new facility for 

handling your written communications—new in concept and 

scope — new in the instruments employed—new in the direct, Many low-cost, 
simple, economical way it serves you! easy-to-use, 


Imagine a system of recording from many stations to a cen- 
tral point. Imagine that these Epison TELEVoIcE Stations are 
like your present telephone—as small and dependable—and as 
simple and familiar, so that no instruction is necessary! For the 
first time, you have no discs, cylinders, belts or index-slips to remote-control 
change or manipulate! TELEVOICE Stations 


Consider that start, stop and playback, as well as length and 
correction indications, are all accomplished by remote control 
with simple push-buttons right on the TELEvoIce Station! 


Now you can understand how profoundly Edison has trans- connect to one 
formed instrument dictation—turning it into an office necessity single, central 
like the telephone and typewriter. recording instrument— 


The Epison TELEvoice System, moreover, achieves an effi- 
ciency hitherto unapproached. One to twenty TELEVoICcE Sta- 
tions connect to the Epison TELEVoIcEwrRITER, located at the 
secretary's desk. Hence, dictation is now “delivered” to her— 
instantly, clearly, continuously. It cannot sit, neglected, on the EDISON 
some dictating instrument. Messenger pick-up service is elimi- TELEVOICEWRITER 
nated. The secretary paces her transcribing to the work as it is 
dictated, and returns “the world’s fastest signature service” 


me ithout peaks or pressure. 
And it's an 


TELEVOICE installations are made on a work-load basis to 
assure free-line service to all concerned. The economy is obvi- 


FD) ISON ous. With many dictators served by one recording machine, 


costs of instrument dictation are cut by as much as 66% %! 


first Edison TeleVoicewriter 


The Televoice System 


VOU 


EDISON, 60 Lakeside Avenue, West Orange, N. J. 
GET THE WHOLE STORY—NOW! 
Send for this new descriptive 
booklet. Or, to arrange for a 
demonstration, call EDIPHONE”’ 


= in your city. In Canada: Thomas A. COMPANY 
J mas Q Edison of Canada, Ltd., Toronto 1, 


Ontario. ADDRESS 


Okay — send me A LINE ON TELEVOICE. 


NAME 


1 x x 


ZONE STATE— 


Dictating 
: Instrument! 
\ 
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BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES 4) "om BANK Or NEW SOUTH WALES 


KNOW HOW 


Business men and bankers who have visited H. C. McKinney, Jr. J. B. Goodwin 


Australia and New Zealand will tell you that the best (CONTINUED FROM PAGE 22) 


H. C. McKINNEY, JR., was elected 
president of The First National 
Bank of El Dorado, Arkansas, suc- 
ceeding M. G. WADE who retired be- 
cause of impaired health. Mr. 
MCKINNEY has been with the bank 
since 1935 and was its vice-president 
since 1943. Mr. WADE was on the 
staff 44 years. He continues as a 
director. 


medium for facilitating trade between the U.S.A. and these 
countries is the Bank of New South Wales, largest 
commercial bank there. 
We invite you to make our specialist services 


available to your customers. 


JOHN B. GoopwIN, for several 
years with the Chase National Bank 
of New York as its representative 
in midwestern states, has joined the 
staff of the Bank of the Manhattan 
Company, New York. He will repre- 
sent that bank in Ohio, Michigan, 
Indiana and western Pennsylvania. 


BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES 


British & Foreign Department, Sydney, Australia. 
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The United States National Bank 
of Omaha has promoted EMMETT 
CurRY to assistant vice-president 
and GILBERT J. MCALLISTER to as- 
| sistant cashier. 


FIGURES OF SIGNIFICANCE 


The Worcester County Trust Com- 
On the theory that the more customers we sell the healthier our pany of Worcester, Massachusetts, 
business will be, we attach great significance to the average number announces election of HERBERT V. 
of banks billed each month. Below are the figures for the past ten years. LINDSAY, JR., as assistant trust of- 


1941 — 4,153 ficer. 


1942 — 4,297 
1943 — 5,049 ARTHUR K. ATKINSON, president 


1944 — 5,225 of the Wabash Railroad, has been 
1945 — 5,883 | elected a director of The Boatmen’s 
1946 — 6,606 d National Bank of St. Louis. 
1947 —7,101 | 
1948 — 7,418 GusTAvV METZMAN, president of 
IE po the New York Central System, is a 
: ; new trustee of the Emigrant Indus- 
At some time during 1950 we made some checks for 10,767 banks. 4 trial Savings Bank of New York 
Our more cautious people feel that the law of diminishing returns will © City. 
soon make itself felt, while our more optimistic eager beavers point 4 (CONTINUED ON PAGE 26) 
out that there still are 4,008 banks that do not enjoy DeLuxe service. 
This writer is no prognosticator but recognizes in such current figures i A. K. Atkinson Gustav Metzman 
certain comparisons which make powerful advertising ammunition. = 


Manufacturing Plants at: 


NEW YORK, PAOLI, CLEVELAND, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, ST. PAUI 
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Call on 
all of us! 


e When you call your 
contact at Central-Penn, 
you are talking, not 
merely to one man, but 
to a group of men. Many 
people, all specialists in 
their particular field of 
banking, combine their 
thinking and experience, 
when we are called into 
the picture. 


e When your call comes 
in to us for service, your 
problems always receive 
the earnest consideration 
of many people. All of 
us, in fact, are at your 
service! 


CENTRAL-PENN 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 
INSURANCE CORPORATION 


POLK'S 


BANKERS ENCYCLOPEDIA 


3 


BOOKS 
IN 
ONE! 


%& 2800 pages of 
the latest information 
on—I. Banks; 2. Invest- 
ment Bankers; and 3. Life 
Insurance Companies. 
te 


Why not join those who know? Use the 
best in Bank Directory Service. Order 
your copy today. 


MARCH 195! EDITION 
Ready for delivery 


Single issue price $27.50 
Five year rate $20.00 a copy 


For further information write 


R. L. POLK & CO. 


130 Fourth Ave., North, Nashville, Tean. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 24) 
Emigrant Industrial Savings Bank 
of New York has named JouN E. 
MCANIFF assistant vice-president, 
GEORGE F. WINGERTZAHN assistant 


| auditor and JosEPH C. WOLF secre- 
| tary. 


MONROE F.. COCKRELL, a vice-presi- 
dent of the Continental Illinois Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Company, 
Chicago, has retired after more than 


| 27 years with the bank. Second Vice- 


| president R. DoNALD CAMERON, with 
| 30 years service has also retired. 


The First National Bank of Gal- 


| veston has promoted E. M. WARREN 


to vice-president. C. F. URODA suc- 


ceeds him as cashier. 


Harry L. BARTON, MALCOLM H. 
FOULK and ALFRED E. TREE have 
been appointed vice-presidents of 


| Chemical Bank & Trust Company, 


New York. 


G. D. WEINER has been elected a 


| vice-president of Central Bank of 


Oakland, California. 


E. G. ARMSTRONG is cashier at 
Commerce Trust Company, Kansas 
City, Missouri, succeeding M. BING- 
HAM. J. R. Hurst is Mr. ARM- 
STRONG’S successor as comptroller. 
A. D. BLackK and A. B. HANIS are 
new assistant comptrollers. 


ARTHUR W. TRAVIS, cashier at The 


W. A. Graham, 99-year-old president of 
the First National Bank of Pryor, Okla., 
says “I always think better on my feet”’ 
—so he stands while going over a ledger 
in his office. Mr. Graham walks to and 
from the bank every day and often 
takes an eight- or ten-mile stroll in the 
country 


WIDE 


WORLD 


First National Bank of Poughkeep- 
sie, New York, has also been elected 
vice-president. 


JOHN J. MACKEY of The Dime Sav- 
ings Bank of Brooklyn, New York, 
has been appointed solicitor and 
head of the legal department, suc- 
ceeding the late ARTHUR C. Wey- 
MANN. 


RUSSELL N. MACKEY, for 20 years 
a national bank examiner in the 
Seventh Federal Reserve District 
with headquarters in Chicago, has 
joined the staff of the Continental 
Illinois National Bank and Trust 
Company. 


EUGENE J. MCNEELY, president of 
Northwestern Bell Telephone Com- 
pany, has been elected to the board 
of directors of Northwest Bancor- 
poration, Minneapolis. He lives in 
Omaha. 


CoRNELIUS Q. READ was promoted 
to assistant vice-president at the 
Camden (New Jersey) Trust Com- 
pany. E. R. COMPTON was made as- 
sistant treasurer. 


W. C. Hicks, executive vice-presi- 
dent of the Port City State Bank, 
Houston, was elected president. 


Valley National Bank of Phoenix 
has granted a leave of absence 
to Assistant Vice-president KEITH 
TAYLOR, who is to manage his own 
cotton growing operations. He will 
be retained by the bank as an agri- 
cultural consultant. 


FRED C. SCHLUNDT, vice-president 
of Central National Bank of Cleve- 
land, has retired after 43 years with 
the bank. He continues as a director 
and executive committeeman. 


S. Epwarp HALE, vice-president 
and trust officer of Security Trust 
Company, Miami, has been elected 
a director. 


EysTon L. ANDERSEN and WILLIAM 
R. SHrpway have been elected senior 
vice-presidents at the Industrial 
Bank of Commerce, New York. 


D. A. McRae, president of the 
Mount Vernon (Georgia) Bank, was 
honored on the bank’s recent 50th 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 28) 
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UEEN HONEY BEES sent to 

Argentina ...a fortune in dia- 
monds shipped from Belgium... 
here are but two actual examples 
from the hundreds of varied import 
and export transactions which go 
through our Foreign Department 
every day! 

Our long and diversified experi- 
ence in handling foreign banking 
business enables us to provide our 
correspondents with procedures 
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requiring minimum detail work on 
their part on business involving— 
Export and Import Collections— 
Letters of Credit—Foreign Remit- 
tances—Foreign Exchange—or sup- 
plying Foreign Trade Information. 


We welcome the opportunity to 
help you secure additional benefits 
from new business relating to 
foreign trade. Your inquiries as to 
how we can work with you on these 
transactions are invited. 


Manufacturers Trust Company 


55 Broad Street, New York 15, N. Y. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Based on a Policy 
of Cooperation 
Competition 


Under the direction of officials with 

ears of service in this field, assur- 
ing a knowledge of requirements 
and valuable assistance. 


ational 
RUST 


ber 
mas 


SCUDDER 
STEVENS 
& CLARK 
FUND, Inc. 
SCUDDER 
STEVENS 
& CLARK 
COMMON 
FUND, Inc. 


Available at 
Net Asset Values 


Prospectus on Request 


10 POST OFFICE SQUARE 
BOSTON 9, MASSACHUSETTS 


| 
| 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 26) 
anniversary. Mr. MCRAE has been 
with the bank, as director, vice- 
president and president, since its 
establishment. 


Harry L. HOFFMAN is a newly 
elected assistant vice-president at 
The Society for Savings, Cleveland. 


MELVIN E. BAILEY, formerly treas- 
urer of Macon County, Illinois, has 
joined the staff of The National 
Bank of Decatur. He is with the 
farm management and trust depart- 
ments. 


BENTLEY VAN NESS JaAcoBus III 
and ERNEST H. Watson II have 
been made assistant cashiers at the 
First National Bank of New Ro- 
chelle, New York. 


State Bank and Trust Company of 
Evanston, Illinois, has appointed 
FRANCIS U. CARLBORG as vice-presi- 
dent in charge of operations. LAVERN 
E. SOLEM succeeds him as cashier. 


ROBERT A. Woop, PALMER E. 
CLARK and A. P. REEVES have been 
appointed assistant branch man- 
agers of The Idaho First National 
Bank. 


The American National Bank & 
Trust Company of Danville, Vir- 
ginia, has promoted JULIAN M. 
ROBINSON, JR., to vice-president. 


B. W. UNGE, manager of the for- 
eign department of City National 
Bank & Trust Company, Kansas City, 
Missouri, has been raised in rank 
from vice-consul to consul for Swe- 
den in Missouri. 


New vice-presidents at the Union 
Bank of Commerce, Cleveland, are 
HEINZ SCHNEIDER and WILLIAM T. 
McWabDE. THOMAS M. MCCULLOCH, 
KARL E. NAUGLE, and THOMAS C. 
O’REILLY are now assistant cashiers. 


Heinz Schneider W. T. McWade 


Clifton Blackmon 


L. j. Loughren 


CLIFTON BLACKMON, formerly di- 
rector of publicity and advertising 
for the Dallas Chamber of Com- 
merce, is now assistant vice-presi- 
dent of the First National Bank in 
Dallas, in charge of its advertising 
and public relations. Vice-president 
MARSHALL S. CLOyD, who previously 
directed that work at the bank, has 
also been made assistant trust officer 
and will supervise the trust depart- 
ment’s promotional work. 


Potter Title and Trust Company, 
Pittsburgh, has promoted LEo J. 
LOUGHREN to vice-president and 
secretary; JOHN A. HOLLINGSWORTH 
to vice-president and comptroller; 
and WILLIAM E. MARTIN and Ray- 
MOND C. INKS to vice-president. 


J. C. GARDNER is executive vice- 
president at the Citizens Bank & 
Trust Company, Charlotte, North 
Carolina. JUNIUS W. TILLERY was 
elected cashier, JOHN L. WESTER 
vice-president, and MEREDITH M. 
WATKINS assistant cashier. 


JOHN E. O’SHAUGHNESSY, vice- 
chairman of the executive commit- 
tee, Mercantile National Bank of Chi- 
cago, has been elected vice-chairman 
of the board. FRANK W. BURKMAN 
was made investment officer. 


Royal Bank of Canada announces 
appointment of J. C. MAYNE as 
supervisor of branches in Alberta, 
succeeding E. B. DuRHAM. D. S&. 
ANDERSON succeeds Mr. MAYNE as 
manager of the Calgary branch. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 30) 
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HOW TO TAKE 
THE PULSE =—s 
of an ENTERPRISE 


When you need more facts before making an important decision on 
capital investment or business management, an Ebasco Business Study can 
provide you with information that will be a sound basis for such decisions. 


Appraisal Des 


Budget 


Business 


Studies 


Consulting 
Engineering Lexpediting Pricing 


Whether your problem is large or small— 
involving an entire enterprise or only speci- 
fied phases of its activities—you can de- 
pend on an Esasco Business Study to give 
you a clear picture of all the factors in- 
volved. The information that goes into 
such a study is compiled and analyzed by 
experienced specialists and will provide 
you with a blueprint for action. 


Whether you need a Study of an existing 
business or a proposed one, EBASCO special- 
ists will analyze each problem as it arises 


from a completely impartial, unbiased 


s+ CON 


Insurance 
& Pensions 


Research 


Sales & 
Financial Office Marketing 
Modernization tems & 


ethods 
Taxes 
Traffic 


n& 


Industrial 
Relations 


Inspectio Rates & 


Purchasing 
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New YorK 


viewpoint. The blueprint finally arrived 
at will be one you can use confidently. 
Men in all walks of business life have found 
such reports a quick, reliable and econom- 
ical source of vital information— industrial, 
utility and commercial management— 
bankers, brokers, underwriters, individ- 
uals—government personnel. 


For further information send for our book- 
let ‘““The Inside Story of Outside Help.” 
Address Ebasco Services Incorporated, 
Dept. L, Two Rector Street, New York 6, 
New York. 


EBASCO SERVICES 


INCORPORATED 


CHICAGO WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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Old Oil— Modern Service 


The oil fields of Western Canada are 
extensions of an ancient oil-bearing formation 


running from the Gulf of Mexico to the Arctic Circle. 


With nearly 100 branches in the Canadian 


oil country, and on-the-ground knowledge of problems 
and conditions, The Canadian Bank of Commerce 
is uniquely equipped to aid oil and allied industries 


with constructive, efficient banking service. 
We invite responsible oil men 
to call on us. 


These facilities are at the disposal 
of American banks in behalf of 
their customers. 


The Canadian Bank 
of Commeue 


Head Office—Toronto 


New York « San Francisco « Los Angeles 
Seattle Portland, Ore. 
and nearly 600 Canadian Branches 


(The Bank does not advise on 
the merits of oil securities) 


PRESS THIS BUTTON 
CUT MAIL COSTS BY 5 


GATHERS ENCLOSURES 


Example: A mailing of 25,000 consisting of six enclosures inserted 
in a No. 10 or No. 63/4, envelope, sealed, postage indicia printed, 
counted and stacked ready for mailing — the old way takes about 25 
hours and 4 to 5 people handle the job. Now the mailing can be done 
in about five hours with the INSERTING AND MAILING MACHINE by 
simply pressing a button! The Inserting & Mailing Machine is 
automatic and it can not make an undetected error without stopping 
and signalling the operator right 
where the tell-tale trouble lies. 


INSERTS 
INTO ENVELOpE 


SEALS ENVELOpE 


PRINTS 
POSTAGE INDICIA 


COUNTS 
STACKS 
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JOSEPH T. GIBSON, vice-president 
and cashier of the Cornwall (New 
York) National Bank, was honored 
at a dinner given by the board in 
recognition of his 25 years with the 
bank. 


Commercial National Bank of 
Peoria, Illinois, has advanced Har- 
oLp S. Hurst and RONALD E. JONEs 
to assistant vice-presidencies. War- 
REN M. WEBBER was made assistant 
trust officer and EDWARD A. HANLEY 
assistant cashier. 


WILLIAM GUNTERMANN, vice-presi- 
dent and manager of the Santa Bar- 
bara branch of the Security-First 
National Bank of Los Angeles, has 
retired after 46 years in California 
banking. He remains on the bank’s 
advisory board. 


Newton-Waltham (Massachusetts ) 
Bank and Trust Company announces 
election of FRANK L. RICHARDSON as 
chairman of the board and WILLIAM 
M. CAHILL as president. 


LEWIS E. GILMAN, formerly vice- 
president of the Rockland-Atlas Na- 
tional Bank, Boston, has been elected 
president of the Holyoke (Massa- 
chusetts) National Bank. 


More than a score of New England 
banks took part in the annual ski meet 
sponsored by Manufacturers Trust Com- 
pany of New York at North Conway, 
N. H. Manufacturers skiers won the 
Gibson trophy in a competition for 
downhill races. Old Colony Trust, 
Boston, was second, Canal National 
Bank, Portland, Me., third. Pictured, 
l. to r.: Skimeister Hannes Schneider; 
Ben Ames Williams, Jr., First National 
Bank of Boston; Harold S. Miner, 
Manufacturers 


INSERTING & MAILING MACHINE CO. Dept. 


The nation’s top department stores, PHILLIPSBURG, NEW JERSEY 


insurance companies, banks, publish- 
ers, utilities, etc., mail their bills, 
circulars, checks and promotion liter- 
ature at savings that pay for the 
machine in no time. Write for details. 


INSERTING & MAILING 


MACHINE COMPANY 
PHILLIPSBURG, NEW JERSEY 


Show us how the Inserting & Mailing 
Machine will help solve our mailing problems 
economically. 
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AIR CONDITIONING - HEATING - 
AIRTEMP DIVISION OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION, Dayton 1, Ohio 


4 
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AMERICA’S FIRST CHOICE 
IN AIR CONDITIONING 


Air conditioning makes a public building an 
oasis that attracts throngs—speeds up traffic— 
makes business transactions a pleasure in hot 
weather. And Chrysler Airtemp offers the most 
economical means of cooling existing buildings 
—the versatile “Packaged” Air Conditioner. 


More Chrysler Airtemp “Packaged” Air Con- 
ditioners are in use than any other make... 
and there’s sound reason for this leadership. 
Chrysler Airtemp has brought new standards 
of DEPENDABILITY, ECONOMY and 
PERFORMANCE to the air conditioning field. 


Actual records prove that these versatile units 
give exceptionally long, trouble-free service. 
Their famed sealed Radial Compressor “locks 


Chrysler Airlemp 


CENTRAL 
STATION SYSTEMS YEAR-ROUND 


out” damaging dust and moisture—lifetime 
oil supply permanently safeguards vital bear- 
ings and moving parts—direct drive eliminates 
belt and pulley maintenance. 

Chrysler Airtemp units are noted for unusual 
operating economy due to their efficient use of 
electric power and water. Exclusive “Maxi- 
Fin” cooling coil, airfoil grille and high 
capacity cooling system assure maximum heat 
and humidity removal . . . provide more air 
conditioning for your money. 

Five capacities (2-, 3-, 5-, 8- and 11-tons) meet 
virtually every cooling need. Ask your nearby 
Chrysler Airtemp dealer (he’s in the Yellow 
Pages) about the advantages Chrysler Airtemp 
units offer. Or mail coupon for full details. 


=/ CHRYSLER 
=/ AIRTEMP 


AIRTEMP DIVISION OF CHRYSLER 


f \ease send me information on how Chrysler Al temp 
air conditioning can help me build business this summer. 


Name 
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Keposts 


Bankers and their counsel are faced today with 
a veritable barrage of paper—regulations—amendments to regu- 
lations—rulings and decisions interpreting the laws and regulations 
—orders, instructions, forms, and so on. 


This flood of paper is not to be dismissed lightly. 


For along with today’s emergency control orders affecting the 
use of credit, banks are required to comply with provisions of more 
than a hundred federal laws. Actually, there’s hardly a single phase 
of banking operations that is not subject to federal control of one 
sort or another. 


If following these federal banking laws, and interpretations under 
them, is one of your responsibilities—if you must have the right an- 
swers to questions arising under federal regulations and controls . . . 


. . . have you ever thought how downright helpful it would be: 
—to get everything on this whole broad field, 
—regularly each week, from one source, 

—all arranged, organized, and indexed 
. . SO you can always find what you want, when you want it? 


Increasingly these days, those whose interests encompass banks 
and banking under federal supervision are getting just this kind of 
practical, dependable assistance through sub- 
scription for the swift, weekly issues of CCH's 
FEDERAL BANKING LAW REPORTS. Your sub- 
scription is invited. 


Write for complete details 


CoMMERCE. CLEARING, HousE, 


PUBLISHERS OF TOPICAL LAW REPO 


CHICAGO 1, New York 18 WASHINGTON 4 
214 N. MICHIGAN AVE. S22 FirtH AVE. 1329 E Streer. N.W. 
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Virginia’s Harry Flood Byrd came to the Senate on 
the same day the Roosevelt New Deal entered Wash- 
ington. That is about all the two have in common. 

He was first appointed to the Senate March 3, 1933, 
and in November of that year, he was elected for the 
unexpired term of the late Senator and Navy Secre- 
tary, Claude Swanson. The people of Virginia have kept 
him in the United States Senate ever since, and he has 
never been seriously challenged. 

Senator Byrd enjoys the reputation of being the most 
consistent critic of Government spending. In 1941 there 
was created the select Joint Committee on Reduction of 
Non-Essential Federal Expenditures. 

A “select” committee cannot initiate legislation. It 
can only study and report on a subject. Notwithstand- 
ing this, the studies of spending in Federal activities 
sparked by Senator Byrd have hurt the “liberals” so 
much that one of their leaders, Senator Hubert Hum- 
phreys (D., Minn.) made a determined drive in 1950 to 
kill off the Byrd committee. He failed completely. 

Senator Burd is also a member of the Finance (tax- 


ing) Committee of the Senate, and of the Armed Ser- 
vices Committee. 


F the freedom and democracy of the United States 
go down in our time, it will be under the conquer- 
ing heel of fiscal chaos, not military aggression. 

And if we succumb to such economic attrition, it 

will be the result of our own profligate folly and irre- 
sponsible national policy, not super military tactics and 
strategy by the Russians. 


In five years since World War II— 

The Federal Government has collected more taxes 
than ever before; 

It has spent more money for purely domestic civilian 
programs, many of them in themselves inflationary, 
than ever before; 

It has spent more money for foreign economic props, 
many of them inflationary to our own economy, than 
ever before; 

Without achieving preparedness, it has spent more 
money for defense than ever before in time of peace; 

It has failed to reduce the quarter of a trillion dollar 
Federal debt, which is the very heart of inflation; 

It has continued in the absence of emergencies to 
operate on deficits, every dollar of which is inflationary. 


Now the Federal administration has maneuvered us 
into a position where it is talking out of both sides of 
its mouth. At the same time it is saying: 

We must have economic controls to curb inflation, 
but break through them to meet political demands by 
political labor leaders; 

We must hold down prices, but increase social se- 
curity payments so those on fixed incomes can pay the 
higher prices which are to be allowed; 
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We must conserve scarce construction materials for 
defense, but continue nonessential public works; 

We must have maximum employment to produce for 
defense, but increase public assistance so returning to 
work will be less attractive to those who are able; 

We must cut back non-military spending, but spend 
more for domestic civilian programs; 

We must expand production for defense, but discour- 
age private enterprise expansion by taxes virtually to 
the point of confiscation; 

We must curb private credit as a deterrent to in- 
flation, but authorize $13.3-billion in new commitments 
by Federal lending agencies, with more than $10-billion 
of it in housing and agricultural loans. 

How inconsistent can we be? Or should the word be 
irresponsible ? 

Of course we cannot minimize the Russian military 
might, or disregard threats of communist aggression. 
And we must prepare to defend ourselves, not so much 
because we fear invasion here, as because we have 
assumed the role of half the world’s keeper. 
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But no Russians have been shot in any of the com- 
munistic sideline wars to date. Why should Russia risk 
trying to bring us to our knees militarily when, by our 
own irresponsibility, we are assuming that attitude 
economically ? 

We should be far more malleable to communist dic- 
tation in a state of fiscal and economic chaos, than 
we would be under the heel of a military defeat by a 
country 5,000 miles away. 

Inflation is only one element of fiscal chaos but, be- 
cause it touches all of us personally and early, it is 
a tangible and effective indicator of what we are doing 
to ourselves. 

Individual greed, personified by black market chisel- 
ers and grey market profiteers, of course contribute to 
inflation. But inflation will not spiral in economic 
security and fiscal stability. Economic security and 
fiscal stability depend upon national policies which are 
entrusted to the national government. 

We have some chiselers and black markets. We have 
some profiteers and grey markets. But our inflated 
50-cent dollars are principally the product of the green 
market operated by the Government itself in the form 
of deficit financing for 18 out of the last 20 years. 
More than half of them have been without emergency 
of either the war or depression variety. 

Now General Eisenhower has warned that the cur- 
rent emergency is in the nature of a war alert which 
may last 20 or 30 years. And if we were to continue 
short of war Federal spending on a level which the 
President will ask for the coming year, the expendi- 
ture budget probably will be $75-billion annuallv. If 
we continue the revenue budget at the current rate, 
after two “quickie” tax raises already granted, Fed- 
eral revenue will total $55-billion. 


What Is Our Deficit Capacity? 


In view of current inflation; in view of current eco- 
nomic insecurity; in view of current fiscal instability, 
in a short-of-war situation can we expect to absorb 
into our economy an annual deficit of $20-billion? 

The President says the alternative lies in more 
“quickie” tax increases, and to date he has suggested 
increasing taxes by still another $16.5-billion, plus 
new payroll taxes for socialized medicine, to balance 
the budget. 

This would balance the budget on the basis of the 
spending requests submitted in January. But it does 
not take into account additional requests which may 
be expected later in the year. 

If the President’s January tax request were granted, 
we would be raising Federal taxes 60 percent within 
a year. 

Here is the situation into which our leaders have 
gotten us—the situation we must overcome if we are 
not to be overcome, one way or another. 

We have assumed the responsibility for propping 
up the economy of half the world and defending more 
than half the countries of the world from military 
attack by communist dictators who control the other 
half of the earth. In addition we must see to our own 
military defense precautions, and sustain the one re- 
maining economic system capable of such miracles. 

Our only hope to meet the responsibilities we have 
assumed and to preserve our free way of life lies in 
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the capacity of the free enterprise system to produce 
in mass quantities those goods, materials and engines 
which are needed under such conditions in better qual- 
ity and greater quantity than all our adversaries 
combined. 

The free enterprise system will not operate at maxi- 
mum capacity in fiscal insecurity. It cannot survive 
confiscatory taxes. 

Yet, the President and the Administration are still 
insisting on increasing taxes; and they are still insist- 
ing on Federal expenditures for nonessential, domestic- 
civilian, political programs, including socialized medi- 
cine, housing and agriculture, not just as usual—at an 
increased rate in most instances. 

If the expenditure budget requested by the Presi- 
dent were reduced 10 percent, the new taxes he has re- 
quested could be cut 50 percent. 

This can be done without impairing any essential 
function of the Government, either military or civilian. 
I vouch for this statement on the basis of my own 
item by item analysis of the proposed budget. 

Such a suggestion was made to the President be- 
fore he submitted his budget, but it was disregarded. 
The reductions necessary would have been much more 
easily accomplished with advocacy by the Chief Execu- 
tive. Without such leadership, the effort still will 
be made. 


Six "Musts" 


Achievement will be difficult if it is gained. But it 
is necessary to economic stability and fiscal soundness. 
It will require the best effort of all of us and some 
sacrifice by most of us. 

Business men must forego the easy money of some 
of the Federal subsidies, nonessential Federal contracts, 
and their advocacy of useless expansion of Federal 
activities in their localities. 

States and localities must withdraw from Federal 
aid, which has been increased from little over 11/-bil- 
lion in 1947 to nearly $3-billion proposed for next year. 

Farmers must withdraw from some of the lucrative 
Federal payments which are not required as insurance 
against depression. 

Young and able-bodied veterans must withdraw from 
some of the political pap programs having no connec- 
tion with the bonafide obligation the nation owes them 
for war-connected sacrifices. 

Government employees must withdraw from non- 
essential public jobs and we must see to it that they 
are not refilled. 

Government itself must withdraw from competition 
with private enterprise in the name of housing, bank- 
ing, development of natural resources, etc. 

These are things required to curb inflation and to 
make this nation financially sound, and militarily 
strong. 

We cannot afford to be discouraged in efforts to re- 
duce Federal spending while our debt is soaring above 
a quarter of a trillion dollars. We must make the effort 
to encourage confidence in our fiscal solvency. Once 
this confidence fails, the end of democratic freedoms 
here and everywhere will be in sight. 

Russia knows this! Perhaps not enough of us 
realize it! 
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On the Credit Front 


LAWRENCE STAFFORD 


Federal Reserve and the Treasury has finally 

vanished into history—and there are grounds for 
suspecting that this is coming to pass—the President’s 
memorandum of February 26, 1951, may well come to be 
marked as the highest point of discord. 

The memorandum carried a hint of coercion as a 
means of resolving the dispute. On February 26 Presi- 
dent Truman met with leading officials of the Treasury, 
Federal Reserve Board, Office of Defense Mobilization, 
the Council of Economic Advisers, and the Securities 
and Exchange Commission. The latter official was called 
less in connection with discussions of the commercial 
banking than with the investment banking phase of 
credit. 


Wra the great postwar episode between the 


The President “Much Concerned" 


Mr. Truman told this group that he had been “much 
concerned with the problem of reconciling” the two view- 
points of maintenance of the “stability of the Govern- 
ment security market and full confidence in the credit 
of the United States, and second, the need to restrain 
private credit expansion at this time.’”’ The President 
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said in his memorandum handed to this group that “We 
must maintain a stable market for the very large 
financing operations of the Government. At the same 
time, we must maintain flexible methods of dealing with 
private credit in order to fight inflation.” 

Accordingly the President commissioned Thomas B. 
McCabe, then chairman of the Federal Reserve Board; 
John W. Snyder, Secretary of the Treasury; Charles E. 
Wilson, Director of Defense Mobilization, and Leon H. 
Keyserling, chairman of the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers, to study ways and means of achieving these twin 
objectives. 


Mentions 1933 Act 


With respect to monetary problems, the President 
suggested that the committee consider specifically volun- 
tary action by private groups to limit lending, such as 
was proposed formally to him in a telegram from the 
president of the A.B.A. He also suggested that the 
committee consider the advisability of providing the 
Federal Reserve System with legislative power to raise 
reserve requirements. 

“Furthermore, I should like you to consider the neces- 
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If you want the text— 


(1) Of National Production Authority Order No. 
4, telling how to go about using the new priority 
for the purchase of supplies necessary to maintain 
and repair your equipment, write to the nearest 
District Office, Department of Commerce, and ask 
for it. 


(2) One Federal Reserve Board member’s view- 
point on the credit controversy, write for the speech 
delivered March 2, 1951, at the luncheon of the 
Executives Club, Chicago, by Governor Marriner 8S. 
Eccles. Write to the Board of Governors, Federal 
Reserve System, Washington 25, D. C. 


(3) Or of another viewpoint on the loan and 
credit outlook, write to the Council of Economic 
Advisers, Executive Office of the President, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., and ask for the text of the remarks 
made before the Joint Committee on the Economic 
Report by Vice-chairman John D. Clark of the CEA. 


(4) The text of the President’s memorandum of 
February 26 to the Secretary of the Treasury, et 
al., write to the White House, Washington 25, D. C. 


(5) Or an explanation of the application of Reg- 
ulation X to the financing of multifamily housing, 
write to the Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., enclosing 5 cents, and ask for the 
pamphlet prepared by the Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency entitled Facts About Housing Controls. 


(6) The exact language defining and explaining 
the terms of a “voluntary” credit program operated 
under Sec. 708 of the Defense Production Act 
(available in the memorandum entitled Program for 
Voluntary Credit Restraint) write to the Board of 


Governors, Federal Reserve System, Washington 
25, D: C. 


sity and feasibility of using powers provided in the 
Emergency Banking Act of 1933 to curtail lending by 
member banks of the Federal Reserve System,” the 
President said. 

This was a hint of coercion. Under the Emergency 
Banking Act of 1933, the President’s powers to restrict 
bank lending appear to be virtually unlimited. The act 
provides that the President shall issue the directives 
respecting bank operations on the advice of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. The latter could, some thought, 
re-delegate powers of control and restriction to the 
Federal Reserve Board if he chose, but the President’s 
memorandum suggested a re-delegation from the Secre- 
tary direct to the Federal Reserve banks themselves. 

Mr. Truman also indicated that the Trading with the 
Enemy Act might be invoked to apply parallel controls 
upon nonmembers. 

About this same time the capital city was aware of a 
number of rumors, entirely without an official confirma- 
tion however, that the Federal Reserve System was 
about to “drop the supports” on governments in the 
bond markets. Inasmuch as March is normally a month 
of strain, with banks likely to be selling some of their 
governments to replenish reserves depleted by tax with- 
drawals from their accounts, these reports even if with- 
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out official foundation, tended to be in the nature o! a 
coercive influence. This rumor was later substantiated 
by the action of the market. (See page 58.) 


Announce Agreement 


The next development was the joint announcement 
of the Federal Reserve Board and the Treasury, March 
4, that the two “have reached full agreement with 


. respect to debt-management and monetary policies to be 


pursued in furthering their common purpose to assure 
the successful financing of the Government’s require- 
ments and, at the same time, to minimize monetization 
of the public debt.” 

Simultaneously the Treasury announced a new finan- 
cing program. It involved the issuance of a very long 
term bond carrying 234 per cent interest, but available 
only to holders of the 2% per cent bonds of 1967-72, 
and as such a completely non-market security. It was 
stated that the remaining terms would be disclosed 
March 19. 

Unexpectedly, on March 8, the following announce- 
ment was made by the Treasury: 

In response to numerous inquiries, the Secretary of the 
Treasury announced today that the new investment series 
of 2% percent Treasury bonds which will be offered 
March 26, 1951, in exchange for outstanding 2% percent 
Treasury bonds of June 15 and December 15, 1967-72, 
will be dated April 1, 1951, will mature on April 1, 1980, 
and be callable on April 1, 1975. The bonds will be non- 
marketable and nontransferable, but will be exchangeable 
into marketable 5-year 1% percent Treasury notes. The 
notes offered in exchange will be dated April 1 and Octo- 
ber 1 of each year, with appropriate interest adjustments 
to dates of exchange. Interest on such bonds and notes 
will be payable semi-annually on the 1st days of April 
and October in each year. 

A further phase of the March 4 announcement was 
that at some time later in the year the Treasury would 
either raise purchase limits on the F and G’s, or re-open 
the “tap” issue of 1947 to public subscription, the deci- 
sion as to which course being postponed until actual 
heavy outpayments from the Treasury developed to 
finance the production of war material. 


Basis of Accord 


These specific terms show a solid basis for an accord 
between the Treasury and the Reserve Board, and in 
themselves give a foundation for suggesting that the 
agreement between the two agencies is fundamental and 
broad in its implications. 

The 214.’s of ’67-’72 are the Victories, support of which 
had always given the Reserve its greatest problem. This 
removed some of these from the market (how many 
was not available at writing) and, to the extent to which 
they were exchanged for the new long-terms, thereby 
reduced the bond support problem at the point of its 
greatest impact and irritation. 

It also has been understood that the Reserve has been 
strongly in favor of re-opening the “tap” issue of 1947. 
Heretofore the Treasury has looked upon this move 
with disfavor; instead, it favored raising the pur- 
chase limits on the F and G’s, as was done again last 
fall. Now the Treasury has committed itself to give 
consideration to the “tap” issue as well as the F and G's. 

Since the twin announcements indicated full consulta- 
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The Manpower Problem 


Mr. BROWN is vice-president and 
director of personnel of the Chem- 
ical Bank & Trust Company, New 
York City. He is now preparing a 
textbook for a new American Insti- 
tute of Banking course, “You and 
Banking,’ designed specifically for 
the newcomer. 


HEN personnel managers meet 
one or more of 

them will certainly exclaim, 
“This is where I came in!”—mean- 
ing that the current employment 
market begins very much to resem- 
ble that which existed at the start 
of World War II. And one real old- 
timer in the field was recently heard 
to remark: “It just doesn’t seem as 
though I can go through it again” 
—meaning that he was on the per- 
sonnel firing line during World 
War I. 

Of course employment markets are 
getting tight, and will get tighter. 
But there’s one thing to be said for 
the present situation: We know 
much more about how to lick it 
than we did, let’s say, in 1940. 


We Did It Once 


In the first place, we know that we 
can lick it. Somewhere near the be- 
ginning of the second World War— 
about the time it became apparent 
that we were going to have man- 
power problems — one of the out- 
standing leaders of American bank- 
ing remarked: “I started my career 
as a teller, and I'll go back to a 
teller’s window if necessary.” It 
seems to me that this viewpoint and 
attitude very well illustrate the one 
particular thing that will pull us 
through any future crisis: “We did 
it before, and we can do it again.” 

Perhaps I’m mistaken, but isn’t 
there a remarkable absence of the 
“let’s tackle this job” viewpoint in 
the present situation? No informed 
look at our current national picture 
can give any conclusion that, as a 
people, we are overworked. At least 
in our larger centers of population 
the overwork seems to be largely 
confined to theatre ushers, golf cad- 
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dies, manufacturers of playing cards, 
and producers of radio and television 
entertainment. No war has ever 
been fought on any such basis; nor, 
it this is to become a war, can this 
one be fought on such a basis. I 
think perhaps the difference lies in 
the fact that, in our preceding wars, 
the American people understood 
they were fighting for the continu- 
ance of their way of life. Speaking 
for myself alone, then, I would be 
a great deal happier with the pres- 
ent situation if our national leader- 
ship were spending less time harp- 
ing on what we must do; and a great 
deal more explaining why we must 
do it. One of the cardinal principles 
of good leadership lies in the culti- 
vation of a team spirit based upon 
informed participation. 

To summarize the first point: 
There is in the United States suffi- 
cient reserve manpower to meet our 
needs. And if this is to become an 
all-out productive effort, the de- 
mands of patriotism and of elemental 
self-preservation will push that re- 
serve into productive activity. By 
“elemental self-preservation” I mean 
the fact that, as taxes and living 
costs rise, many people who are cur- 
rently and voluntarily unemployed 
(including great numbers of mar- 
ried women) will return to active 
employment. In World War II, a 
combination of these factors un- 
covered a reserve manpower total- 
ling approximately 10-million, a 20 
percent increase over peacetime 
normal. 


War Plus Mechanization 


Before proceeding further, it is 
necessary to emphasize that our 
present situation is not due entirely 
to a war. The really extreme person- 
nel shortages began some time be- 
fore World War II and were con- 
centrated, as they have been ever 
since, in the female employment 
market, particularly the younger 


elements of that market. And that 
shortage was caused by the mechan- 
ization of business; in other words, 
by the fact that the industrial revo- 
lution really hit business in the 
1930’s. As we adopted the many 
new machines, we also demanded 
woman-power -—— particularly young 
woman-power— to run those ma- 
chines; the thought being that young 
men could see no future in a purely 
mechanized, repetitive operation. 
The conclusion and the attempted 
solution were entirely sound; the 
difficulty lies in the fact that we 
human beings still insist upon pro- 
ducing an approximately 50-50 ratio 
of males to females—and there just 
aren’t enough females to go around 
any more! If the war, or threat of 
war, ended tomorrow, therefore, 
we’d still have a shortage of machine 
operators. 


First Step 


Perhaps the first step in solving 
this problem is obvious. Basically, 
we business men have insisted upon 
girls because if the jobs were filled 
by men there would be so many 
young male employees that promo- 
tion opportunities for any of them 
would approach the vanishing point. 
On the other hand, the younger 
woman employee, being interested 
in employment only during the few 
years before she plans to marry and 
leave the employment market for- 
ever, is happy to accept these as- 
signments. Nevertheless, such mech- 
anized assignments — particularly 
the bookkeeping jobs in banking— 
are the very best ‘basis on which to 
establish training programs and 
lines of promotion. It is feasible, 
therefore (and many organizations 
have proved the point) to put young 
men on these assignments, if the 
number of men is limited and their 
quality controlled to such a point 
that each of them can receive some 
reliable assurance of promotion 
within a reasonable length of time. 
Some organizations have gone so far 
as to guarantee such promotions to 
qualified men. Obviously such pro- 
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cedure accomplishes two sound re- 
sults: (1) It fills some of those va- 
cancies; (2) it gives the young men 
the basic training which they ought 
to have for future advancement. 

With reference to the availability 
of very young men, including recent 
high school graduates, the question 
inevitably arises, “But what about 
the draft?” Here again we will have 
to accept the facts as they are. In 
the first place, we must assume that 
the draft is not a temporary phe- 
nomenon, but rather a condition 
which may last for a long, long 
time. Universal Military Training 
seems just around the corner, and 
will probably continue, at least in 
so far as this generation is con- 
cerned. In the second place is the 
probable fact that the current man- 
power shortage will continue far be- 
yond the duration of the so-called 
“Korean Incident,” regardless of our 
final decision on Universal Military 
Training. Whether we like it or not, 
our country is gradually being forced 
into a position of world leadership, 
world commitments, and—at least 
for the predictable future—produc- 
tion for the benefit of at least half 
the world. In any case, the short- 
ages we are today accumulating 
would take care of our production 
for years to come. 


The Returning Gl 


Putting facts one and two to- 
gether, it seems safe to predict that 
we'll be as glad to welcome the 20- 
year-olds into our ranks after their 
military service as we were to wel- 
come them at age 17 after their 
graduation from high school. And 
this is the place to emphasize one 
further fact. We all recall the pre- 
dictions made by “experts” during 
World War II, to the effect that the 
returning service men would be a 
bunch of savages with hand grenades 
in one hand and tomahawks in an- 
other, their whole bodies as full of 
neuroses and psychoses as a wood- 
chuck is of clover. They would be 
problem cases, each and every one 
of them. And how far from the truth 
the experts were on that point! In- 
stead of savages, we got back a 
group of mature, broad-gauge citi- 
zens who knew exactly what they 
wanted from life and exactly how 
to go about getting it. The presi- 
dent of one of our eastern colleges 
recently remarked that his institu- 
tion would miss the stability and 
maturity of the GI student — cer- 
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tainly a far cry from some of the 
predictions which were made. 

My own conclusion from facts 1, 
2, and 3 above, is that 20-year-olds 
with a year or so of banking ex- 
perience, plus perhaps two years of 
military training, will be mighty 
welcome additions to future bank 
staffs. So we’ll take the 17-year-olds 
today, and the returning 20-year- 
olds three years from today, and be 
mighty glad to get them. 

In New York City certain high 
schools are working with business 
and industry on what is called the 
Cooperative Program. Under this 
program, junior and senior high 
school students have the privilege, 
if they so elect, of attending school 
on alternate weeks and accepting 
full-time employment in the inter- 
vening weeks. The cooperating em- 
ployers are required to give these 
young people the type of work and 
guidance which will effectively sup- 
plement and complement their 
studies. This “experiment” has now 
extended over a 35-year period, and 
many of us, including many who are 
interested in the improvement of our 
educational systems, believe the word 
“experiment” should be relieved of 
its quotation marks. It is no longer 
experimental; it has been proved to 
be sound procedure from the stand- 
point of all concerned, particularly 
from the standpoint of the young- 
sters, who are privileged to work 
with business men and women at an 
age when young folk most easily 
profit from the example of sound 


Mr. Brown 


work habits, punctuality and con- 
centration, and even the habits of 
good grooming and deportment. And 
here again it may be noted that the 
average high school student, at least 
in our larger centers of population, 
is not suffering from any pronounced 
degree of overwork or overtime! 

With regard to the schools as a 
source of supply, of course any em- 
ployer must exert some effort to ob- 
tain his share of graduates. And 
that effort must go beyond a per- 
functory telephone call, or even a 
casual conversation, with the school 
principal. Every employer makes 
such phone calls and initiates such 
casual conversations nowadays. The 
school principal has other things on 
his mind. The contact might better 
be with the teacher or teachers who 
have actual daily contact with the 
students, and particularly those to 
whom the students go for advice and 
counsel. In the larger schools there 
is likely to be one particular teacher 
to whom the students go because 
that is the kind of teacher she or 
he is. 


Continuous Contact 


In any case, it should be empha- 
sized that no mere “once-or-twice-a- 
year” contact will prove sufficient. 
Whether with the school people, em- 
ployment agencies, or whatever 
source of supply, the contact must 
be renewed over and over again. 
Placement people are like the rest 
of us in that they recall the person 
or the organization with whom they 
visited last. Thus, everything else 
being equal, they are likely to refer 
their prospects to the person or 
organization with whom they visited 
most recently. It follows, then, that 
contact with productive sources of 
supply should be not only estab- 
lished, but continuously cultivated. 

One further point deserves special 
emphasis: unless the teacher, or 
whatever the agency may be, knows 
the truth about employment in bank- 
ing, the kids are going to be re- 
ferred elsewhere. The truth is that 
bank employment is about as stable 
as any in the world, year in and 
year out it is as well paid as any 
other employment, working condi- 
tions are better than in any factory 
anywhere, and the chances for pro- 
motion are at least as good as in 
industry or any other type of busi- 
ness. By and large, bank people are 
a very human sort, interested in 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 104) 
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Is Bank Credit Too Cheap? 


HE New York State Superin- 

tendent of Banks, William A. 

Lyon, recently said that Ameri- 
can business and industry weren’t 
paying high enough rates for the 
credit they used. “It is safe to say,” 
he told the New York State Bankers 
Association, “that the better the 
credit risk, the more inadequate are 
the rates paid. ... 

“We have a sturdy and efficient 
banking system, but we are not pay- 
ing enough for it. In the interest 
of preserving our private banking 
system, I believe this matter of 
earnings is one that deserves the 
most earnest and careful attention. 
Let us give it this attention while 
there is yet time.” 

BANKING asked the bank super- 
visory authorities in other states to 
comment on Superintendent Lyon’s 
views as applied to situations in 
their states. The variety of com- 
ments received in reply provides an 
interesting view of the banking pic- 
ture as seen by officials. 


Bank Charges Haven't Kept 
Pace With Costs 


Maurice C. Sparling, Superinten- 
dent of Banks of California, takes a 
somewhat different approach to the 
question of credit rates, but comes 
to the same final conclusions. 

“In my opinion,” he wrote BANK- 
ING, “the public little realizes the 
‘large expense of bank operations, 
nor- appreciates the large amount of 
‘free services’ (costly to the bank) 
rendered by most banking institu- 
tions. 

“My research indicates that the 
clerical and maintenance expense of 
handling the average savings ac- 
count, exclusive of interest paid and 
FDIC assessment, amounts to 37 
cents per month, or $4.44 per year. 
If interest at 114 percent were paid, 
the average $100 account would cost 
$5.94 per annum. For banks to break 
even on accounts under $100 (which 
incidentally constitute about one- 
half their accounts in number), they 
would have to invest the entire $100 
at a net return of 5.94 percent. How- 
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ever, after necessary provision for 
reserves and liquidity is made, the 
investible balance produces a net 
return of less than 3 percent. In 
effect, each $100 savings account 
represents a loss of close to $3 a 
year, and an account must exceed 
$200 before it represents a profit to 
the bank. 

“In this regard we must not over- 
look the fact that well-managed 
banks must maintain a high degree 
of liquidity. This naturally results 
in a lower rate of earnings than for 
other businesses which are able to 
invest or lend all, or a large per- 
centage, of their funds. 


Checking Accounts, Too 


“What I have stated as referring 
to savings accounts is much more 
pronounced with regard to commer- 
cial checking accounts where the 
bank is regularly put to large book- 
keeping and overhead expense in 
cashing and collecting checks. It is 
reported that the value of all checks 
cashed through the nation last year 
(including Government, state and 
county pension and relief checks 
which are cashed without charge) 
amounted to $1,400,000,000,000 
which is about 14 percent above the 
previous year. At one time the cost 
of some of these services was, of 
course, offset by service charges, but 
in recent years bank charges have 
not generally kept pace with in- 
creased costs. 

“One has only to compare the in- 
crease in prices of goods and ser- 
vices that have taken place gen- 
erally since 1945 with charges made 
by banks during the same period to 
realize that increased banking costs 
have been largely absorbed by the 
banks and not passed on to their 
customers. A large California bank 
informed me that its present service 
charges offset only 56 percent of the 
cost of handling small checking ac- 
counts. If charges were to be in- 
creased to a break-even point, it 
would require an increase of 78 
percent.” 

Other banking services, such as 


safe deposit, trust, collections, etc., 
Mr. Sparling continued, “are in much 
the same category as the small 
checking account in that fees and 
charges are generally inadequate for 
the work performed and the respon- 
sibility assumed by the bank.” 

“Many other services,” he pointed 
out, “such as the selling and cash- 
ing of Government bonds, obtaining 
of credit and investment service, and 
the all-around fatherly advice by the 
small country banker (with a my- 
riad services in between), are on a 
free basis insofar as the general pub- 
lic is concerned. All of these ser- 
vices cost the bank time and money, 
and are in addition to the real estate 
taxes, income taxes, franchise taxes, 
salaries, upkeep and general over- 
head of the banking institutions.” 

Mr. Sparling said bank dividends 
in the past 15 years had fluctuated 
within the range of 3.2 and 3.5, per- 
cent. 

“Surely,” he commented, “such a 
return on the public’s investment in 
banks does not indicate excessive 
bank earnings, nor a very great in- 
ducement for risk capital to go into 
the banking business—yet banks are 
indeed a most necessary adjunct to 
the maintenance of the business of 
the nation and our national economy. 

“Practically all bank stocks 
througout the country are selling at 
substantial discounts from the book 
values. This fact demonstrates that 
present bank earnings are insuffi- 
cient to pay dividends that will at- 
tract and hold investment capital. 

“From the foregoing it is not a 
far step to reach the conclusion ex- 
pressed by Mr. Lyon, that American 
industry and business are not pay- 
ing rates high enough for the credit 
they use.” 


“Compensation Not Sufficient” 


D. Emmert Brumbaugh, Secretary 
of Banking in Pennsylvania, agreed 
with Superintendent Lyon that “the 
compensation the banks are receiv- 
ing for money loaned to industry, as 
well as government, is not sufficient 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 106) 
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HUGE symbol of America’s un- 
A matched capacity to produce, 

for peace or for defense, will 
soon be rising on the banks of the 
Delaware River at Morrisville, Penn- 
sylvania. 

The new Fairless Works of the 
United States Steel Corporation, 
with an annual capacity of 1,800,000 
ingot tons, will provide, in the words 
of Defense Mobilization Director 
Charles E. Wilson at the ground- 
breaking ceremonies, “a mighty ad- 
dition” to the nation’s output of a 
commodity “basic to any defense 
program.” 

The 3,800-acre site of “the largest 
single expansion project ever under- 
taken in the industry’s history,” to 
quote President Benjamin F. Fair- 
less, is in an area that almost oozes 
American history. It was near Mor- 
risville that homely iron furnaces 
and forges produced material for 
Washington’s armies. 

Thus the bulldozers, as they make 
the land ‘ready for its new tenant, 
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“Capacity Unlimited” 


are also preparing for the steel in- 
dustry’s return to a spot where, as 
small business, it helped develop 
America’s industrial muscles. 

Mr. Fairless, in his remarks at the 
earth-turning (front cover), noted 
that the occasion set in motion “two 
great streams of inter-continental 
trade that will greatly benefit both 
North and South America.” 

“In the years ahead,” he con- 
tinued, “millions of tons of iron ore 
will come out of Venezuela to charge 
the furnaces that we are building 
here. On the other hand, many mil- 
lions of American dollars are already 
pouring out of the United States to 
develop the ore deposits in Vene- 
zuela.” 

The Fairless Works, to be com- 
pleted by the end of 1952, is planned 


as an integrated plant. It will have 
ore, coal and limestone unloading 
and handling facilities, with docks to 
accommodate ocean vessels; two 87- 
oven coke batteries; two blast fur- 
naces with a capacity of 1,200,000 
tons of pig iron; nine open hearth 
furnaces; an 80-inch hot strip mill; 
finishing facilities for hot strip and 
cold rolled sheets and tin plate. 

In his remarks at the ground- 
breaking Mr. Wilson expressed the 
hope that the plant’s production 
would be used for peaceful civilian 
purposes rather than for war. He 
also said: 

“Truly, as we forge to new heights 
and new dimensions, it can be said 
that this nation and its people look 
to the future. We believe in capacity 
unlimited!” 
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On Getting New Business 


A Very Short Play 


Jay SanvErs of Columbia University is the author of this playlet, which illustrates an important point in getting 


new business, and, with a minimum of “props,” is sure to enliven a meeting of bank officers or employees 


SET: Office of the bank director. Large table with four 
chairs around it. 

PROPERTIES: Several large ash trays on table. News- 

paper for Schultz. Papers for Johnson. 

Mr. Johnson, chairman of the board. 

Officers A, B, and C. 

Mr. Schultz. Wears white trousers and a white 

jacket, or white shirt. Should be played for 

comedy. 

Meeting of bank officers. Johnson and three 

officers are seated at the table. 


JOHNSON: (Throughout scene he fiddles with ash 
tray.) I called you together this morning to talk over a 
very serious situation. (Consults papers in his hand.) 
Last year we lost 16 percent of our customers. The year 
before it was 15 percent. This, as you probably know, 
is normal. Every bank, for one reason or another, loses 
10 to 15 percent of its customers each year. However, 
we are not gaining new customers fast enough to keep 
up with the natural loss. In order to grow, we would 
have to add more than one customer for every eight 
now on our books before the end of the year. We 
aren’t even breaking even. 

OFFICER A: As you know, Mr. Johnson, we’ve been 
concentrating lately on looking up our old customers 
who have dropped out for one reason or another, and 
we've gotten quite a few of them back. 

JOHNSON: Yes, I’m aware of that, and you’ve been 


“I called you together this morning ...” 


doing a good job. In addition to getting a number of 
them back, you’ve cleared up a lot of misunderstand- 
ings. But it still isn’t enough. We must have more 
new customers. I asked you at our last meeting to keep 
on the lookout for new people moving into the com- 
munity. How is that working out? 

OFFICER B: We’ve gotten a few new customers that 
way, but usually by the time we hear that someone 
has moved in he’s already gotten settled and opened an 
account in the bank nearest him. 

OFFICER C: We’ve just run out of prospects, Mr. John- 
son, that’s all there is to it. We’ve all made contacts 
through our acquaintances, and a few through our 
customers, but now the well has run dry. 

JOHNSON: When a well runs dry the thing to do is to 
run in a pipeline. That’s what we need—a pipeline of 
information—someone who can supply us with a con- 
tinuous list of prospects. (He is fiddling with the ash 
tray.) 

OFFICER B: (Jesting) Sounds like we need a fairy 
godmother. 

JOHNSON: (Entering into jest) We could certainly 
use one. Now if this ash tray (picks up ash tray) were 
just an old Arabian lamp I’d rub it and say the magic 
words, and presto, in would walk a genie, all dressed 
in snowy white and our troubles would be over. Like 
this ... (He rubs ash tray.) Abracadabra! 

(At that moment in walks Schultz. Johnson and others 
react with great surprise.) 


“Now, if this ash tray...” 
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JOHNSON: It ...It worked. It worked! 

SCHULTZ: Oh, ’scuse me. 

JOHNSON: (He and officers rush over to Schultz.) 
Come in, come in! (They bring Schultz over to confer- 
ence table and seat him in Johnson’s chair. Johnson 
sits next to him. Officer who was seated there stands.) 

JOHNSON: Now. Can we get right down to business? 
I suppose that if you work for bankers you must be a 
very busy genie. 

SCHULTz: Genie? 

JOHNSON: Yes... (fearfully) You do talk English, 
don’t you? 

SCHULTZ: Yes, sir. J talk English. 

JOHNSON: Good, good! That’s fine! 
some information. 

SCHULTZ: Yes, sir, I knew you would. Now first of all, 
my business is very good. I... 

JOHNSON: (Interrupting) Yes, yes, I’m sure you do a 
good job. We’ll take your word for it. 

ScHULTz: (Surprised) You will? 

JOHNSON: Of course. It’s our business we’re worried 
about. You can help us. 

SCHULTZ: (Bewildered) I can? 

JOHNSON: Can’t you? 

ScHULTz: I don’t know. What’s your trouble? 

JOHNSON: Don’t you know? 

ScHULTz: How could I? I just walked in, and I ain’t 
no mind reader. 

JOHNSON: Oh, I see. Well, it’s like this. We need 
new customers, but our list of prospects has run out. 
What we need is a continuous list of prospects for new 
business. 

ScHULTz: (Puzzling) Well, this sorta’ thing’s a little 
outa’ my line. 

JOHNSON: I suppose it is, at that. No flying carpets 


Now, we want 


“It worked! It worked.” 
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NEW PROSPECTS 


or dancing girls here, are there? heh heh! (Johnson’s 
weak attempt at a joke falls flat with Schultz.) 

SCHULTZ: Huh? 

JOHNSON: I said there are no . 
help us? 

SCHULTZ: I was just thinking. Maybe bankin’ is outa’ 
my line, but gettin’ new customers, now that’s right 
down my alley. 

JOHNSON: (Surprise) It is? 

SCHULTZ: Sure is. Now one of the best ways I’ve 
found is to keep an eye peeled for new people movin’ 
into the neighborhood. 

OFFICER B: (Flatly) We tried that. 

ScHULTzZ: Oh. Then I s’pose you know that after 
they’ve been moved in for a while is too late. You gotta’ 
catch ’em early. Best way I’ve found is to get friendly 
with the builders and real estate agents. They always 
let me know when somebody’s gonna’ move into my 
neighborhood. 

JOHNSON: Say, that’s an idea. Get them before they 
move in and get settled. Mail them an information 
circular on the bank, or maybe even contact them 
personally. (To Schultz) Go on. 

SCHULTZ: Well, before I came in, I was looking at the 
newspaper here. (He takes newspaper from under his 
arm.) Seems to me the daily news would be a good list 
of prospects for you. 

JOHNSON: What do you mean? People don’t advertise 
for bank service. 

SCHULTZ: Sure they do. Not in a regular ad, maybe, 
but it’s about the same thing. Look, (He consults 
paper) right here there’s the story of a burglary. 
Ought not to be too hard to convince that guy he needs 
a safe deposit box. And here, a story about a new 
business gonna’ open up here. Why not contact ’em 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 114) 
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METHODS and IDEAS 


This department is edited by JOHN 
L. CooLey of BANKING’S staff. 


Thrift, Ranch Style 


M = pardner, your bank goes 
jingle-jangle these days as 
pint size cowboys and cowgirls 
stomp through the lobby to the 
financial hitching post to leave the 
dimes and dollars that make them 
members of a new, booted, spurred 
and saddled savings club. 

And likely your local newspaper 
has sent its best feature writer and 
photographer for one of those “hu- 
man interest” pieces all editors dote 
on. Whereas the common garden 
variety of thrift isn’t particularly 
attractive from the news standpoint, 
thrift, ranch style, is. 

For example, the Springfield 
(Massachusetts) Union reported the 
descent of the kids upon a local bank 
. with a Page One story headed: ‘150 
Youngsters Start Hopalong Thrift 
Accounts.” 

“In their chattering and whirring 
late yesterday afternoon,” the re- 
porter wrote, “the bookkeeping ma- 
chines at Springfield Institution for 
Savings were beginning to lapse into 
a western drawl. 

“It must have been the environ- 
ment and the cccasion. Never before 
had the Hopalong Cassidy influence 
been so overpowering. 

“The memories of Springfield 
bankers don’t recall a time when so 
many very youthful customers and 
so many cowboy suits were inside 
a bank at once. The bookkeeping 
machines, while guards dressed as 
cowboys and tellers wearing Hopa- 
long hats and ties combined bank- 
ing and ranching, were marking up 
the accounts of some 150 boys and 
girls joining the Hopalong Cassidy 
Savings Club and Savings Rodeo.” 

The bank set aside a section of 
its lobby for the young ranchers. A 
local department store cooperated 
by providing a western motif—cos- 
tumes for the staff cowboys, plenty 
of green grass, a rail fence, a bit of 
scenery, and other realistic props. 
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Hoppy’s deputy let the customers sit 
on a western saddle. 

The kids, of course, loved it. They 
let their mothers take care of the 
account-opening. 

The Union’s reporter, after ex- 
plaining the club’s systematic sav- 
ing plan, concluded: 

“If lights burned late last night 
at the Institution, it was because 
cashiers, tellers, and bookkeeping 
machines were thrown a little askew 
by the cowboy influence.” 

At the end of the first month the 
bank had approximately 800 small 
ranchers as depositors. 


Two-Way Staff Booklet 


HEN the MICHIGAN NATIONAL 
BANK of Lansing, which oper- 
ates in seven Michigan cities, 
prepared its new booklet “Informa- 
tion for Members of the Staff,’ it 
had two purposes in mind. 
First, obviously, was the presenta- 
tion of bank policy, as it applies to 


personnel, to help new employees 
get acquainted with their new sur- 
roundings. 

The second goal was use of the 
booklet as a means of interesting 
young men and women in seeking 
jobs with the bank. 

Printed on coated paper, the 
pamphlet pictures the Michigan’s 
offices and their executives, then 
outlines the various benefits that go 
with bank employment, and offers 
a number of friendly pointers on 
such things as attendance and 
punctuality, appearance and con- 
duct, etc. 

“No small part of the bank’s pub- 
lic relations is up to you,” says the 
text. “A careless word or act may 
injure a valuable relationship . . .” 

The bank’s personnel appraisal 
form, which supervisors fill out at 
least once a year for each employee, 
is reproduced so that the employee 
will know on what points he is 
rated. 


A cowboylet tries out a saddle at the Springfield bank while the next customer 
awaits her turn. The adult prop at the left is a Hoppy aide; the other is a 
bank guard 
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Aid to Note Servicing 


ONAWAY (Michigan) STATE 

BANK has developed a note con- 
tainer which President L. D. Mac- 
Gregor says is “very helpful.” 

The container, he reports, was 
suggested by a member of. the state 
banking department and an ex- 
aminer for FDIC to meet the prob- 
lem of handling the papers that go 
with a note. 

“There are many ways of servic- 
ing notes,” observes President Mac- 
Gregor, “but the attachments re- 
quired today seem to be a universal 
problem. We would be very inter- 
ested in learning of a better way to 
cope with this condition.” 

The bank explains the envelop 
(pictured below) as follows: 

“The Pre-Schedule works; it is 
good for a small bank that has no 
other pre-scheduling procedure. The 
numerals 1 to 12 [in the vertical 
column]! indicate the months of the 
year. The date is indicated at the 
top—1 to 31. The year is written 
in. In most cases only insertion 
is necessary. 

“Payment loans are indicated by 
an (x) opposite the months and 
also by inserting the amount op- 
posite ‘Payments.’ Otherwise it’s a 
single payment loan. 

“The order of Loan No., Due Date, 
and Name may be interchanged to 
suit the filing or ‘come-up’ method 
used. 


Here is the note container set up for a specimen automobile loan of $1,090 with $75.32 added for “finance.” 


The young men standing behind President P. B. Garrett and Chairman 
W. W. Overton, Jr., of the Texas Bank & Trust Co.. Dallas, are the bank’s 
new junior board of directors. L. to r., Jack C. Vaughn, Clint Murchison, 
Jr., Leo F. Corrigan, Jr., Harry W. Bass, Jr., and E. Hammond Coffman 


“Delinquencies are indicated by 
colored tabs. 

“These containers are_ strong, 
economical and light enough to 
avoid bulk, and may be used for all 
loans. In the case of real estate 
loans, the file is maintained in the 
regular real estate mortgage filing 
cabinets and referred to on this note 
container. 

“The payment schedule 
tional. 

“We have found that the time 
necessary to maintain this container 


is op- 


is more than compensated for by 
the saving in the time required to 
prove notes.” 

The bank has given the Onaway 
Publishing Company permission to 
copyright and use the container. 


A Junior Board 


EXAS BANK & TRUST COMPANY of 
Dallas has set up a junior board 
of directors—five young men who, 
says the bank, “are making a name 
for themselves” in business. 
(Continued on page 110) 


The note, 


dated December 15, 1950, was purchased by the bank after one monthly payment of $89.61 had been made, leaving an 

unpaid balance of $985.71. It is secured by a chattel mortgage, receipt for which is in the file. Apprasial has been made, 

title is in the file; so are the credit report and Regulation W. Not shown is a blue celluloid tab placed over “15” at the 
“X” on the horizontal row of figures at the top, showing the come-up date. Red tabs are used for past due 
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WASHINGTON 

HE volume and variety of international economic 

developments as seen from Washington defy 

enumeration in so small a space as this article. 
We have been watching “the great debate” on how 
big an army we are obligated to send abroad, and 
up on the Hill we’ve heard the elderly Herbert Hoover 
subjected to the scorn of the chairman of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee. About a year ago, said 
the ex-President, he became impressed with the fact 
that nobody was trying to help the United States and 
that we are still not receiving the cooperation we 
deserve. He testified that the Western Hemisphere is 
self-sufficient in strategic and critical materials. This 
news encourages the Latin Americans, soon to con- 
verge on Washington with their price-of-cooperation 
list. 


ONE PRESIDENT TO ANOTHER 


While President Eugene Black of the World Bank 
was attending the UNESCO conference in Chile, that 
country’s President Gabriel Gonzalez Videla launched a 
shaft in the former’s direction for “evidently” ignor- 
ing Chile’s three-year-old quest for bank dollars. The 
bank’s rejection of Chilean irrigation plans looking 
toward more food production, Gonzalez alleged, “leads 
the people in their desperation to deliver themselves 
into the arms of any little tyrant or into the jaws of 
the white beast of international communism.” Chile’s 
prominent orator chided that: “utilitarian and essen- 
tially commercial criterion [profit] inspires the bank 
which bears the pompous name of International Bank.” 
This is just another of many illustrations of how bank 
members regard loans as a matter of right to which 
they are more or less automatically entitled. 


SOUTH AMERICAN WAY 


Chile’s UN Ambassador Santa Cruz doubtless thought 
he was doing his country a big favor to persuade the 
UNESCO to hold its 1951 meeting in Santiago. Over- 
looked was the effect of the visit of the Soviet members 
of the UNESCO gathering in a country where the 
communists had been lately suppressed as a gesture 
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to the USA. Now the Chilean Government, which drove 
the reds underground, has had to brush off its high 
hat and extend official welcome to the Soviet delegation 
to the meeting, with unhappy effects on the populace. 

At this writing the Latinos have been caucusing in 
Washington preparing for the Inter-American foreign 
ministers meeting here. Uncle Sam needs raw materials 
for the defense of the Western World and the Latins 
are determined to put the screws on him. A leading 
behind-the-scenes agitator for the hold-up is Octavio 
Paranagua, Brazilian executive director of the World 
Fund, who got heavy applause when he told the caucus 
that the U.S. was to blame for the fact that Latin 
America had dissipated its World War II savings on 
nylons and refrigerators after the war, instead of using 
the resources to replenish its industrial equipment. 


UN PROLIFERATION 


The Senate Subcommittee on Relations with Inter- 
national Organizations in its latest report again criti- 
cizes the chaos of UN undertakings in the economic 
and social fields because “most of the states have 
special interests and it is natural for them to promote 
these interests.”” The only check on programs is the 
self-discipline of the members. Considering the fact 
that the UN’s chief financial supporter is the U.S.A., 
self-discipline is weak. The subcommittee reports that 
there are “entirely too many programs and projects 
now under way, resulting in a proliferation of projects, 
meetings and conferences and a dispersion and dissipa- 
tion of effort and resources; that many of these projects 
are academic rather than practical, are of doubtful 
value, urgency and productivity, and duplicate other 
projects, in whole or in part.” Many, it adds should 
more properly and more profitably be left to national 
governments or others. The report suggests that the 
constitutions of the independent specialized UN agen- 
cies be amended to enforce better UN coordination. 


FOREIGN SUPPLIES AND REQUIREMENTS 


Each defense emergency gives rise to a new pattern 
of agencies. This time we have no Board of Economic 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 98) 
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news. 


WILLIAM R. WHITE 


Some Light on the Clifford Doctrine 


Mr. WHITE, a New York attorney, 
is associate professor of law at 
Fordham University. 


IKE a text from the Scriptures, 
ir the doctrine of the famous Clif- 
ford case is still being clarified 
by litigation, all of it of importance 
to trust officers. Its most recent ex- 
position is found in the case of Marie 
E. Meir v. Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, 16 Tax Court No. 53 (pro- 
mulgated February 16, 1951), con- 
cerning the question of the deduction 
by a trust beneficiary in connection 
with her income taxes of capital 
losses sustained on sale of trust 
assets. 

The facts of the Clifford case are 
well known (Helvering v. Clifford, 
309 U.S. 331 (1940) ). The taxpayer 
had declared himself trustee of cer- 
tain properties for a period of five 
years and provided that the net in- 
come was to be held for the exclu- 
sive benefit of his wife. On termina- 
tion of the trust the corpus was to 
return to him. During the term of 
the trust, he had power to vote the 
trusteed shares of stock, to deal with 
the securities in the trust in his ab- 
solute discretion and, in general, to 
control the property much as he 
could control property he owned out- 
right. When he attempted to report 
the income of the trust as income of 
a separate taxpayer, the courts held 
that he was the virtual owner of the 
trust property and taxable himself 
upon its income. 

The opinion of the Supreme Court 
in the Clifford case mentioned three 
circumstances as justifying the tax- 
ation of the trust income to Clifford: 
(a) the relatively short term of the 
trust; (b) the fact that a relative, 
Clifford’s wife, was the beneficiary; 
and (c) the extensive control over 
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the corpus which Clifford kept by 
making himself trustee. The court 
did not make clear whether one of 
the circumstances was more impor- 
tant than the others or whether all 
three circumstances had to be pres- 
ent in the situation before the trust 
could be considered taxable to the 
grantor. 

Not content with establishing that 
the grantor of such a trust could be 
taxed on its income, the Treasury 
went forward in 1945 and extended 
the doctrine to persons other than 
the grantors. In Mallinckrodt v. Nu- 
nan, 146 F. 2d 325 (1945) the tax- 
payer was cotrustee of a trust cre- 
ated by his parent. He was entitled 
to obtain the trust income, if he re- 
quested it. Even though he did not 
make any such request, the fact that 
he might have received the income 
upon request, coupled with the fact 
that he was cotrustee of the trust, 
was held sufficient to support the 
contention made by the Treasury 
that he was a virtual owner of the 
trust property and taxable upon its 
income. 

We may note that, in connection 
with cases like the Mallinckrodt 
case, the regulations which the Trea- 
sury issued in 1946 provide that 
trust income shall be taxed to a per- 
son other than the grantor if he has 
a power exercizable solely by him- 
self to vest the trust corpus or in- 
come in himself. (Sec. 29.22 (a)- 
22.) 

Against the background of the 
Clifford case, the Mallinckrodt case, 
and the Treasury regulations, the 
Tax Court decided the case in which 
Marie E. Meir was petitioner and 
taxpayer. Its facts are simple. The 
taxpayer’s mother had established a 
trust in 1933 for the benefit of her- 
self and her two daughters. How- 


ever, the mother and the sister of 
the taxpayer died and, in 1945 
(which was the tax year in ques- 
tion) the taxpayer was the sole in- 
come beneficiary of the trust. The 
trust contained stipulation that the 
trustee should administer it for the 
comfort of the beneficiary even to 
the extent of invading corpus. The 
instrument further provided that on 
the death of Marie Meir, the prop- 
erty would be distributed as she 
directed in her last will and testa- 
ment. The trustee was an individual 
not related to any beneficiary. In 
1945, the trustee sold certain real 
estate at a loss. 

The situation called for an at- 
tempt to use the Clifford and Mal- 
linckrodt cases against the Commis- 
sioner and the taxpayer rose to the 
occasion. She took the position that 
the trust was really one in which 
she was “virtual owner” of the trust 
property. Consequently, the losses 
which the trust suffered on the sale 
of the real estate should be available 
to her as deductions in connection 
with her own income taxes. Thus the 
question of the Tax Court was 
whether the doctrine of the Clifford 
and Mallinckrodt cases was to be ex- 
tended to the situation in her case 
or, to put the problem in somewhat 
more detail, is the beneficiary of a 
trust to be treated as its virtual 
owner where (1) the beneficiary is 
the sole beneficiary, (2) the benefi- 
ciary is possessed of a general testa- 
mentary power of appointment, and 
(3) the trust must be administered 
primarily for her comfort. 

The answer of the Tax Court that 
such a beneficiary is not the virtual 
owner of the corpus is important. It 
clarifies the doctrine of the Clifford 
and Mallinckrodt cases in two re- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 105) 
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Buildings for the 
FUTURE 


The Long Beach Veterans Hospital Facility of the Security-First National Bank of 

Los Angeles, which opened last July, was set up in less than one week in response to 

hospital officials’ urgent requests. An especially designed lobby check desk and 

teller’s window, together with a brightly colored scheme of decoration, make this 
banking office both functional and attractive 


The First National Bank of Wichita Falls, Texas, has this banking office at 
Sheppard Air Force Base, which is one of the largest in the country 


JOHN J. McCANN 


Mr. MCCANN is a member of 
BANKING’S staff, with headquarters 
in Chicago. 


by the National Production Au- 

thority, on January 13, affecting 
all large-scale commercial construc- 
tion, caught banking at the peak of 
the biggest building and renovation 
program in its history. 

Since 1945, banks throughout the 
country have been making vast 
physical adjustments to overcome 
obsolescence, and to meet the service 
needs of a greatly expanded econ- 
omy. Adjustments dictated by war- 
boom communities, relocated indus- 
tries, and tremendous population 
shifts created perhaps the most 
urgent problems for expanding pres- 
ent facilities and additional new 
units. While these adjustments have 
been accelerated over the past five 
years, much of the job remains to be 
done. 

Certainly it was neither the inten- 
tion of the NPA order, nor is it the 
objective of its current regulations 
affecting construction, to limit all 
building activity without reserva- 
tion. Obviously, a boom such as we 
have been experiencing cannot be 
completely throttled without handi- 
cap and hardship, and the job banks 
will be called upon to do in the over- 
all defense program has many essen- 
tial aspects. The NPA has a primary 
goal: to conserve strategic materi- 
als for the defense program, and to 
regulate the use of building materi- 
als where it will do the most good for 
the civilian economy under the pres- 
ent pressure of defense mobilization. 
The spirit of the NPA is one of co- 
operation with business and indus- 
try, and it has set up a processing 
service in convenient regional offices 
for applications of building authori- 
ty for banks and other types of 
structures covered by present reg- 
ulations. 

Normal maintenance, upkeep, and 
repair of property are completely 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 50) 
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exempt under the regulations; so are 
expenditures for structural improve- 
ments under $5,000. In the case of 
alterations, additions, improvements, 
or modernization of office buildings 
(which many banks own or control), 
25 cents per square foot of occupied 
space is the yardstick of exemption 
in any consecutive 12-month period. 

In a broad sense, bank applica- 
tions for new construction or mod- 
ernization (involving sums over the 
prescribed limitations) will be re- 
viewed by NPA in the light of three 
general criteria: 

First, that the construction fur- 
thers the defense effort by providing 
- essential facilities in areas adjacent 
to military establishments, or de- 
fense plants and projects. This may 
be interpreted as rating approval of 
military camp bank facilities, and 
other bank service units primarily 
intended for military personnel. As 
training camps are reactivated, and 
new bases established, banks will be 
called upon to provide essential ser- 
vice. This criterion, it appears, 
would also apply to existing bank 
quarters, new units or branches 
which serve industrial areas engaged 
in defense work, or residential areas 
whose occupants are primarily de- 
fense workers. In the past, whole 
communities have mushroomed 
around war plants, and great vol- 
umes of population have shifted 
from one section of a city to an- 
other. These conditions are foreseen 
in the NPA regulations. 

The second broad criterion applied 
by NPA is somewhat flexible in that 


The Parking Branch of the University National Bank of Seattle, Washington, is 

located across an alley from the main office and adjacent to the bank’s free 

parking lot (capacity—100 cars). Connection with the main building is by air 

tube. On its busiest day so far, the Parking Branch took care of 1,518 customers, 
The bank considers it “probably the best money we have spent” 


it involves adjustments or exemp- 
tions for “unreasonable hardship” 
not suffered generally by others in 
the same business, or relative posi- 
tion. This takes into consideration 
the extent of the work done by the 
applicant incident to the proposed 
construction. For instance, there are 
many banks which were well ad- 
vanced with commitments to build 
or remodel, or which had let con- 
tracts for equipment and fixtures for 
new or remodeled quarters, that 
would experience a definite hardship 
or loss by the strict enforcement of 
regulations. There are other conceiv- 
able situations in which enforcement 
would not be in the interest of na- 
tional defense—such as a condition 
which would exercise a “hardship” 


The new Sixth and Denny branch of the Seattle First National Bank, which has a 
parking area for its automobile driving customers as well as a drive-in facility 


on a community where bank services 
are inadequate. There are also spe- 
cial provisions for reconstruction of 
buildings damaged or destroyed by 
fire, storm, flood, disaster, Act of 
God, or act of war. 

The third criterion is an appraisal 
of the type of construction job in- 
volved, the types of materials re- 
quired, and the available local sup- 
ply and stockpile. Here again is a 
variable condition which will be af- 
fected by production surpluses, the 
needs of defense, and the overall in- 
ternational situation. It is possible, 
in fact probable, that subsequent 
amendments to present regulations 
will occur from time to time. These 
may be either more restrictive or re- 
laxing as conditions dictate. 

This brief review leads to a few 
suggestions: Banks whose building 
requirements qualify under present 
NPA regulations are at liberty to 
petition for building authority under 
the spirit and intent of the act. In 
such cases where improved or addi- 
tional banking facilities have a di- 
rect bearing on the defense program 
or the military establishment, appli- 
cations are strongly invited. 

It would, of course, be pointless to 
deluge regional NPA offices with ap- 
plications which obviously are be- 
yond their present power to act on 
favorably. However, as the emergen- 
cy conditions pass, banks in close 
touch with the situation may find 
opportunities to do the essential re- 
modeling or new construction neces- 
sary to provide better service, and 
more convenient facilities for in- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 66) 
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You can increase your revenue 
aS CaSY aS 


Architects: Walk C. Jones and Walk C. Jones, Jr. Memphis, Tennessee. 


Architect: Arthur M. Scott, Pittsburg, Kansas. 


Store fronts 
and Interiors 


by Pittsburgh 


AKE a bid for increased business 
M now by modernizing your bank 
and the store properties you handle. 
And when you do remodel, consider 
the advisability of using Pittsburgh 
Products. Pittsburgh Glass and 
Pittco Store Front Metal are the 
recognized leaders among moderni- 
zation materials. 


The two installations pictured on 
this page illustrate how effectively 
Pittsburgh Products can be used to 
give buildings added sales appeal, a 
more attractive sales personality. 
For other illustrations of Pittsburgh 
remodeled banks and retail stores 
and for complete descriptions of 


(2), 


Modernize your own building 


to give it greater depositor- 
appeal, and make its opera- 
tions more efficient. 


V4 Modernize retail properties 


managed by your bank to at- 
tract new tenants, keep pres- 


ent tenants happy, increase 
rentals. 


[ Grant loans to “good-risk” 


merchants to finance mod- 
ernization of their stores. 
Such loans are sound; and the 
increase of the merchants’ 
business will mean larger de- 
posits with your bank. 


Pittsburgh Products, send for our 
free booklet, “How To Give Your 
Store The Look That Sells.” There’s 
no obligation of course. Just return 
the coupon. 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 

2054-1 Grant Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
Without obligation on our part, please 
send us your Free booklet on moderni- 


zation, “How To Give Your Store The 
Look That Sells.” 


Name 


PAINTS GLASS CHEMICALS BRUSHES PLASTICS 


IR 


PITTSBURGH 


PLATS COMPANY 
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Over 600 farm customers turned out to hear prominent speakers at the farm clinic conducted by the First National Bank of 
Tekamah, Neb. Pie, as usual, was a favorite with the farmers who were treated to a tasty luncheon by the bank, with staff 


members serving 


News for Country Bankers 


This news covering various us- 
pects of country banking was com- 
piled by Mary B. LEACH of BANK- 
ING’S staff. 


Agricultural Program 
Pointers 


ow should a bank in a farming 
H area proceed when starting an 
agricultural program? Here are, in 
part, the ideas on this subject of- 
fered by George M. Bazemore, presi- 
dent, First National Bank of Way- 
cross and president of the Georgia 
Bankers Association, who is speak- 
ing from experience: 

“(1) Employ for your outside 
representative a young graduate of 
an agricultural college, preferably 
trained in agricultural economics, 
farm finance, management and mar- 
keting. He should, of course, be of 
pleasing appearance and tactful. Of 
course, if you could secure a com- 
bination agricultural and credit man, 
it would be much better, but in most 
cases you would have to make a 
credit man out of an agricultural 
specialist. 

“(2) After you have secured your 
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agricultural representative, I would 
then call together all of the repre- 
sentatives of the state and Federal 
agricultural agencies and ask them 
to serve as an advisory committee to 
advise with this farm representative. 
I would make this a dinner or supper 
meeting at the expense of the bank. 
It will cost some money, but I be- 
lieve that it will pay off. 

“This will give your representa- 
tive an opportunity to work with 
these agencies and to work out a 
definite farm program for your 
county and community. We have 
found this to be one of the finest 
moves that we ever made and as a 
result of this splendid cooperation 
and help, we now have an organized 
county program planning committee 
which meets in December of each 
year to make plans for the follow- 
ing year. 

“The principal members of this 
planning committee are farmers and 
farmers’ wives from each commu- 
nity in the county, with the agricul- 
tural technicians serving the com- 
mittee in an advisory capacity. In 
handling it in this manner, the pro- 
gram in our county for the year is 
not a program presented to the 


farmers by the Extension Service, 
the Soil Conservation Service, the 
bank, or any other agency, but it 
is a program developed by the farm- 
ers with the advice and assistance 
of all these agencies. The outside 
representative, usually with other 
personnel of the bank, attends and 
participates in the deliberation of 
these meetings, which are usually 
supper affairs sponsored by the 
bank. 

“The 1950 program of our county 
planning committee was _ broken 
down into subcommittees covering 
the following subjects: (1) Health; 
(2) livestock; (3) community im- 
provement; (4) home improvement; 
and (5) conservation of natural re- 
sources.” 


Farm and Home Weeks 
Offer Banks Break 


LARGER degree of cooperation 

from bankers and state bank- 
ers associations in planning and di- 
recting so-called farm and home 
week programs would be welcomed 
by the extension directors of the 
land grant colleges, according to 4 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 54) 
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SO\L CONSERVATION 


STARTS WITH A WRENCH 


Only the practice — as well as the 


preaching — of better land 
management can prevent heavy soil 
losses in the face of our newly 
increased crop production goals. 


But contour farming, terracing and 
many other soil-saving practices are 
not self-starting — even after the farmer 
is sold on their value. Experience has 
proved that conservation farming 
becomes practical, and profitable, only 
when available power is fitted smoothly 
es into the new type of operation. This job 
ke is largely up to farm equipment dealers, 
staff a3 = backed up by local bankers who under- 
; », stand local soil problems and their solution. 


* 


The guidance and sound financial support of 

the community bank can go far toward making 

conservation farming the accepted way of land 
management in every community. 
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will find these key farmers well acquainted 3, By making any farming operations of your own, 
viele with both power machinery and modern models of good land management. 


roken methods. Local farm equipment dealers will be 
an 2. By working with them and with Soil Con- _—_ glad to cooperate in field demonstrations. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 52) 
recent survey of the directors by 
the Agricultural Commission of the 
American Bankers Association. 

While in a few instances state 
bankers associations have cooper- 
ated in these programs, the Ken- 
tucky and New Jersey associations 
are the only ones that arrange for 
a special meeting of bankers and 
farmers in connection therewith. In 
other cases, individual bankers par- 
ticipate both by helping to arrange 
programs and by their appearance 
as speakers. 

These farm and home week cele- 
brations, usually at the colleges, 
vary in length from three days to 
two weeks. Attendance ranges from 
1,200 to as high as 10,500, in the 
case of Ohio. 


New Farm Representatives 


wr banks have recently ap- 
pointed outside farm representa- 
tives to their staffs. These include 
the Union Planters National Bank 
& Trust Co. of Memphis, the Phil- 
lips National Bank of Helena, Ar- 
kansas, the Traders National Bank 
of Kansas City, the Peoples Na- 
tional Bank of Charlottesville, and 
the Fauquier National Bank, War- 
rington, Virginia. 


Old fashioned country ham shows for 
white and colored farmers to stimulate 
ham production and marketing are now 
a regular feature of the farm relations 
program of the First National Bank of 
Clarksville, Tenn. This is the cover 
page from the attractive announcement 
of the First’s most recent show 


Vernon E. LaCour has been named 
manager of the newly created live- 
stock and agricultural development 
department of the Union Planters 


National. He majored in animal hus- . 


bandry and received his B.S. degree 
from Louisiana State University. 
For four years he served as an as- 
sistant county agent and for the past 
12 years as farm products agent for 
a Louisiana railroad. 

Mr. LaCour will be affiliated with 
the bank’s correspondent bank de- 
partment and will work closely with 
correspondent banks in their live- 
stock and agricultural programs. 

M. Udell Smith has been named 
farm representative of the Phillips 
National. He is a graduate of the 
College of Agriculture at Mississippi 
State and has been one of the lead- 
ers in the cattle program of Tate 
County, Mississippi. 

Mr. Smith will devote his entire 
time in assisting the farmers of Tate 
County in their development of bet- 
ter livestock programs, pastures, 
and diversified farming. 

Ray R. Evans has been appointed 
assistant vice-president of the Trad- 
ers National Bank in charge of the 
bank’s country bank division. Mr. 
Evans was graduated in 1947 with a 
B.S. degree from the University of 
Kansas. 

For the past two years, Mr. Evans 
has been a member of the country 
bank division staff of the City Na- 
tional Bank of Kansas City. 

E. H. Baine and Thomas D. Jones 
have received appointments as farm 
representatives of the Peoples Na- 
tional of Charlottesville and the Fau- 
quier National of Warrington, re- 
spectively. 


Tree Growing Is 
Economically Sound 


¢ ¢rpopay I am convinced that our 

greatest economic opportunity 
lies in our tree-growing lands,” said 
George G. Ware, chairman of the 
forestry committee of the Florida 
Bankers Association, in a recent ad- 
dress in Atlanta. “It is an economic 
opportunity greater than any of the 
others which we recognize and 
struggle to grasp.” 

In his comments on the Comp- 
troller of the Currency’s ruling that 
national banks cannot make loans in 
any amount or on any valuation on 
unimproved real estate (including 
forest lands), Mr. Ware said: 


Ray R. Evans 


“The American Bankers Associa- 
tion is making a study of this credit 
restriction. It is hoped that suffi- 
cient evidence can be developed and 
presented to the Comptroller to con- 
vince him that American tree farms 
are good credit risks.” 

Mr. Ware is president of the First 
National Bank of Leesburg and 
chairman of the Forestry Committee 
of the A.B.A. 


Relation of Commodity and 
Parity Prices 


HE question of present farm com- 

modity prices and their relation 
to parity prices is shown in the table 
below. The average farm prices for 
principal commodities are shown for 
February 15, 1951, as compared with 
a year ago, as well as the average 
price as a percentage of parity price. 
These figures are based on published 
reports of the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. 


As a Percentage 
of Parity Price 


Feb. 15, 1951 
Average Price 


Commodity Feb. 15, 1950 


Cotton, Ib. 
Wheat, bu. 
Corn, bu. 
Oats, bu. 


Rice, cwt. 
Potatoes, bu. . 
Soybeans, bu. 
Milk, whsle, cwt. 


Butterfat, Ib. 
Chickens, Ib. 
Eggs, doz. 
Hogs, cwt. 


Beef, cwt. 
Lambs, cwt. 
Vealers, cwt. 
Wool, Ib. 


Sorghum grain, cwt. 1.88 


a | 
| 
ig Bue 
COUNTRY HAM SHO! | 
& 3 $ .275 $ .4175 126 
1.93 2.21 94 
1.16 1.60 
1.32 1.03 59 
3.98 4.63 96 
1218 .269 8 
of THE CLARKSVILLE TRADE ARI "296 44. 
2 Bs. 16.60 22.00 105 
CLARKSVILLE ARMORY 20.40 29.00 149 
22.80 33.30 156 
March 10, 1951 24.60 33.30 153 
ol 
2.18 75 
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Banker Guy McDaniel (left) directs 
the decoration of the 150-pound 
pumpkin pie by Baker Louie Butler. 
At right is Purina Dealer Ruby Ables. 


... Symbol of Friendship between a Banker, a Purina Dealer 
and Turkey Growers of Prosperous Polk County, Missouri 


om- 

tion 

able | Approximately 100 farmers in the Polk County, Mo., Since the mid-thirties, turkey growers in the area have 
for | area produce 150,000 turkeys annually, represent- been getting together annually for a business meeting 
for ing about two million turkey dinners and a business topped off with a turkey dinner, complete with trim- 
with that brings upwards of a quarter-million dollars to mings. The meetings are sponsored by Dealer Ables. 
rage | the producers. Last year, Banker McDaniel, one of the chief factors 
rice. | Much of this business is the product of the cooperation in the development of the large-scale turkey opera- 
shed | of Guy Q. McDaniel, vice-president of the Polk County tions in the area, donated the dessert—a 150-pound 
icul- Bank, Bolivar, and Ruby Ables, Purina Dealer in pumpkin pie. 

De- Bolivar. As in many other areas in the United States, The 4-foot pie was the center of attraction at the meet- 


the cooperation of a banker and a Purina Dealer has 


ing. It was also a symbol of the partnership that has 


meant added prosperity in the entire community. brought community prosperity to Polk County, Mo. 


OPPORTUNITIES IN YOUR COMMUNITY 


There are new opportunities for community building in 
your town, too. Why not make it a point to talk over the 
livestock and poultry possibilities of your area with your 


As a Percentage 
of Parity Price 


126 Purina Dealer soon? 

- If you do not have a Purina Dealer in your town now, 

95 find out about the Purina Franchise as an opportunity 
107 for young men in your community. Purina Chows for 

59 livestock and poultry and Purina Sanitation Products 
“96 are distributed from 32 strategically located plants and 

91 carry the Checkerboard label, rural America’s best- 

1050Cl—‘i‘]tt i ere For more information on the Purina Franchise, write 
149 to Department C. 

156 
153 RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 

1605 Checkerboard Square St. Louis 2, Missourl! 
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Farm Credit in a War Economy 


A highlight of the fifth annual 
Farm Credit Conference of the Vir- 
ginia Bankers Association, held 
March 5-7 at Natural Bridge, was a 
panel discussion on “Agricultural 
Credit Policies in a Wartime Econ- 
omy,” with three nationally known 
figures representing the viewpoints 
of the commercial banker, the cen- 
tral bank, and the bank supervisor. 
The following article presents these 
respective views. 

The author is director of public 
relations, Federal Reserve Bank, 
Richmond, Virginia 


ARS, it has been said, have 

\4 been won on the playing fields 

of Eton, on the production 

line in industries, and in the minds 
of great men. 

But wars also have been, and will 
continue to be, won on the farms and 
in the counting houses, bankers of 
Virginia were told during the fifth 
annual Farm Credit Conference of 
the Virginia Bankers Association, at 
Natural Bridge. 

The Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
and the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Richmond were co-sponsors of the 
conference which drew some 250 
bankers and their guests — profes- 
sional agricultural workers of 47 
counties from Tidewater to the Ap- 
palachians. The principal theme of 
the parley was “Agricultural Credit 
Policies in a Wartime Economy,” 
and speakers representing the 
American Bankers Association, the 
Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System, and the Office of 
the Comptroller of the Currency im- 
pressed upon the conference the im- 
portance of the bankers’ dual role 
in stimulating production of foods 
and fibers for national defense, and 
beating back the growth of inflation. 


The Speakers 


W. W. Campbell, chairman of the 
A.B.A.’s Agricultural Commission 
and president of the National Bank 
of Eastern Arkansas at Forrest City, 
spoke from the banker’s viewpoint. 
Governor R. M. Evans of the Federal 
Reserve System, who described him- 
self as an Iowa farm boy a long way 
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Speakers at the 
conference: left to 
right, Mr. Camp- 
bell, Mr. Evans 
(standing), and 
Moderator Wayne 


from home, discussed national credit 
policies as releated to agricultural 
credit. J. L. Robertson, Deputy 
Comptroller of the Currency, was 
unable to be present, but his remarks 
from the supervisor’s viewpoint were 
read by C. Francis Cocke, president 
of the First National Exchange Bank 
of Roanoke and vice-president of the 
A.B.A. Moderator of the panel was 
Edward A. Wayne, vice-president of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Rich- 
mond. 

The fact that “it takes money to 
make money” in farming, and that 
much of the farmers’ wherewithal 
comes from banks, was noted by 
each of the speakers. And each of 
them stressed the necessity, in these 
days of skyrocketing prices, for 
bankers to exercise sound, well-con- 
sidered lending policies. 


Governor Evans 


Today’s inflationary spiral is based 
on credit, Governor Evans pointed 
out, adding that farm lending is no 
less dangerous than reckless com- 
modity lending if it is not properly 
screened. He counseled against a 
repetition of the lending for land 
speculation which characterized the 
boom days of the 1920s. 

“Make your loans to help the 
farmer boost his production,” he 
said, but “take it easy” in lending a 
farmer money to buy more land. 

Noting that the central bank 
official can offer only counsel—they 
cannot decide the pros and cons of 
individual loans — Governor Evans 


said, ‘Bankers can establish ‘priority 
systems’ for handling their loans. As 
loans are repaid, they can see to it 
that new loans made are for pro- 
duction. They can revamp their lend- 
ing policies toward helping the 
farmer boost his output, and by care- 
ful screening of all loan applications 
they can keep the money busy with- 
out exceeding the safe volume level.” 

Citing the banks’ long history of 
encouraging saving, Governor Evans 
observed that they as much as any 
other segment of American economic 
life can help hold back the zooming 
cost of living by continuing to advo- 
cate saving and by keeping their 
lending policies on a conservative 
level. 


Banker Campbell 


Means of developing a sound lend- 
ing policy, designed to benefit the 
farmer, the bank, the community, 
and the nation, were outlined by Mr. 
Campbell, who pointed to the chal- 
lenge which faces both agriculture 
and banking in this time of building 
up the country’s strength. 

“Bankers,” he said, “must have a 
thorough understanding of the pres- 
ent and future business and financial 
problems of the farmer. This will 
require doing the things to make 
certain that our bank loans to farm- 
ers are for production purposes.” 

He listed the following “things we 
can do now” to this end: 

(1) Have a ‘farm-minded’ officer 
of the bank responsible for passing 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 94) 
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Because G0 Cousewialiow is important to you, Mr. Banker 


... you'll want to know about the Ferguson System 


HIGH LIGHTS 


e Over a half million tractors incor- 
porating the Ferguson System sold 
since 1939. 

e A broad line of over 60 quality en- 
gineered implements for virtually 
every farming need. 

e Ferguson Tractor now produced in 
“‘World’s Most Modern Tractor 
Assembly Plant’ at 7 2-acreFerguson 
Park, Detroit, Michigan, and in 
Coventry, England. 

e Distribution in over 65 countries 
throughout the world. 

e Rapidly expanding dealer organiza- 
tion with some desirable territories 
still available. 


One relentless enemy of farmers is erosion, because it 
steals valuable life-producing topsoil. Terraces help pre- 
vent erosion, and terrace building is a simple job on any 
farm with the new lightweight tractor-mounted, finger- 
tip-controlled Ferguson Disc Plow. 

In the new Ferguson Tractor, the revolutionary 
Ferguson System takes the place of great weight . . . per- 
mits this 2500-pound tractor to pull 26-inch discs. In the 
Ferguson System, leverage, hydraulics, automatic con- 
trols, and a powerful engine are integrated into a unique 
unit for power farming. The linkage system and attach- 
ment points are designed to adjust traction to the load— 
automatically. When the going is heavy, natural forces 
combine to press the tractor against the earth as though 
it weighed hundreds of extra pounds. But when the going 
is easy, as it is on most jobs, the Ferguson Tractor skims 
lightly along on its broad tires. 

If farmers in your community are troubled by hardpan, 
erosion, and drought, you can take steps to help them. 
The Ferguson Dealer in your community can do much to 
preserve the productiveness of your farms and to in- 
crease the prosperity of your people. For suggestions on 
how you can help, we invite you to write Mr. Horace 
D’Angelo, Executive Vice-President, Harry Ferguson, 
Inc., 3637 E. Milwaukee Ave., Detroit 11, Michigan. 


Ask to see and hear the complete story about 


Harry Ferguson, Inc., its plan, philosophy, 


Copyright 1951 by Harry Ferguson, Inc. products, engineering and merchandising. 


FERGUSON TRACTOR and FERGUSON SYSTEM IMPLEMENTS 
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The Investment Narket 


Governments—Other Securities 


Nothing Settied 


AKING up where we left off last 

month, at a time when the Trea- 

sury Department seemed to have 
prevailed over the wish of the Fed- 
eral Reserve to remove firm support 
from the Government security mar- 
ket, it can now be said without 
danger of denial that subsequent de- 
velopments negated any such con- 
clusion. 

Almost at once, after Secretary 
Snyder had spoken on January 18, 
various members of the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System and of the Open Market Com- 
mittee expressed their objections to 
the Treasury policy. So much so that 
the President summoned the Board 
and members of the committee to the 
White House, after which it was 
stated that assurance had been given 
that market stability had been 
pledged “as long as the emergency 
lasts.” A similar statement was made 
by the Treasury Department. Im- 
mediately thereafter it became clear 
that any such interpretation was not 
in accord with the views of those 
present. After the meeting Governor 
Eccles made available a memoran- 
dum to that effect. 


A New Attempt to Resolve 
the Dilemma 


Finally, after several weeks during 
which it became increasingly clear 
that the divergence of views was ap- 
proaching the breaking point, the 
President again stepped in by sum- 
moning a new group to the White 
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House on February 26 and dumping 
the question in its lap. This time, in 
addition to representatives of the 
Treasury, the Federal Reserve Board 
and the Open Market Committee, 
there were present the members of 
the Council of Economic Advisers, 
the director of the Office of Defense 
Mobilization and the chairman of the 
SEC. 

In brief, this group was directed 
to produce a workable formula which 
would both maintain stability in the 
Government security market and 
curb the expansion of private loans. 
The committee was asked to make 
recommendations “at an early date” 
to result in (1) “the limitation of 
private lending through voluntary 
action” and (2) “to provide the Fed- 
eral Reserve System with powers to 
impose additional reserve require- 
ments on banks,” and was reminded 
that the powers available to the Pres- 
ident under the Emergency Banking 
Act of 1933 as well as the Trading 
With the Enemy Act of earlier date 
were still available, the latter cover- 
ing “all banks” and not solely 
“member banks.” The hope was ex- 
pressed that while the committee was 
reaching its conclusions “no attempt 
will be made to change the interest 
rate pattern so that stability in the 
Government security market will be 
maintained.” This was a “hope” not 
to be fulfilled. 


Accord, But on What Basis? 

One week later a joint announce- 
ment by the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury and the chairman of the Board 


of Governors and of the Federal Open 
Market Committee of the Federal 
Reserve System stated: 

“The Treasury and the Federal 
Reserve System have reached full 
accord with respect to debt-manage- 
ment and monetary policies to be 
pursued in furthering their common 
purpose to assure the successful fi- 
nancing of the Government’s require- 
ments and, at the same time, to 
minimize monetization of the public 
debt.” 


A 4% Bonus to Long 
Term Investors 


At the same time the Secretary of 
the Treasury announced that holders 
of the over $191,-billion of ineligible 
214 percent bonds maturing on June 
15 and December 15, 1972 would be 
offered a new fully registered non- 
marketable (except by subsequent 
exchange for a marketable note) 
234 percent bond, stating that the 
purpose of the exchange offer was to 
encourage “long term investors to 
retain their holdings of Government 
securities in order to minimize the 
monetization of the public debt 
through liquidation of present hold- 
ings.” 


Open Market Committee 
Gets Free Hand 

Apparently the “full accord’— 
mentioned in the joint announcement 
—for the first time released the Open 
Market Committee from its obliga- 
tion to maintain the level of interest 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 118) 
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Report to Metropolitan Policyholders for 1950 


ANOTHER YEAR OF OUTSTANDING SERVICE 


HERE COULD BE no better summary of the 
Life Insurance Company’s 
activities and achievements during 1950 than 
the following message with which President 
Charles G. Taylor, Jr. opens the Company’s 
Annual Report to Policyholders. 

“You have every reason to be pleased with 
the results of the operation of Metropolitan 
in 1950. 

“The major test of a Life insurance com- 
pany’s value to the public is in the payment 
of benefits to policyholders and beneficiaries 


Payments to policyholders and their beneficiaries . . 


and in the increase of the insurance protec- 
tion which the company affords them. New 
high records in each respect were made in 1950. 


‘Metropolitan has been able to maintain 
this year, with minor modifications, the pre- 
vailing dividend scales. The Company has 
also made appropriate additions to surplus 
funds and contingency reserves held for the 
protection of policyholders. This means that, 
with very few exceptions, individual policy- 
holders’ dividends will be equal to, or greater 
than, the dividends paid last year. It is gratify- 


High Lights 


$837,000,000 


ing to report that, notwithstanding increased 
costs due to inflationary trends which have 
affected every business and every individual, 
Metropolitan has thus continued its low cost 
record.’’ 


Whether or not you are a policyholder in 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
you will find the 1950 “Annual Report to 
Policyholders” interesting and informative. 
If you would like to have this booklet, sim- 
ply fill in and mail the coupon below. A copy 
will be sent to you without charge. 


The total in force was $45,425,000,000 on the lives of 33,150,000 


—the greatest sum ever paid in benefits in any one year by the 
Company. 

During 1950 the ownership of Metropolitan Life insurance was 
increased by a record amount of $3,725,000,000. 


persons—$21,930,000,000 was Ordinary; $10,464,000,000 was In- 
dustrial; and $13,031,000,000 was Group. 


After deducting investment expense, the net rate of interest earned 
was 3.07%. 


STATEMENT OF ASSETS AND OBLIGATIONS... DECEMBER 31, 1950 


(In accordance with the Annual Statement filed with the Insurance Department of the State of New York.) 


ASSETS IN THE COMPANY’S POSSESSION 
U.S. Government ‘$2, 868, 782,497. 
Canadian Government . 211,012,588.10 
Provincial and Municipal 67,643,429.06 
Railroad . 528,591,344.71 
Public Utility. . 1,369,897,129.54 
Industrial and Miscellaneous « 2,396,007,960.42 
Bonds of the Company’s ae develop- 


ment corporations 121,095,071.93 


All but $7,452,502.72 are Preferred or Guaranteed. 


Mortgage Loans on Real Estate. 
Mortgage Loans on Urban Properties . 
Mortgage Loans on Farms . 


Loans on Policies 
Made to policyholders on the security of their policies. 


Real Estate (after decrease by irae of $14 — 

in the aggregate). . 

Housing Projects and other ‘real estate ac- 
quired for investment. . 

Properties for Company use 

Acquired in satisfaction of mortgage in- 
debtedness (of which $5,149,699.81 is 
under contract of sale) 


Cash and Bank Deposits . . . ° 
Accrued Interest, Rents, etc. 


$1,368,405,298.20 

125,774,985.58 
423,056,767.55 


284,524,458.56 


228,599,995.17 
41,516,517.97 


28,407,945.42 
179,412,703.97 
150,252,553.13 
81,705,465.77 
$10,338,071,651.68 


OBLIGATIONS TO POLICYHOLDERS, BENEFICIARIES, AND OTHERS 

Statutory Policy Reserves . $8,783,541,759.00 
This amount, which is determined in : accordance with legal re- 
quirements, together with future premiums and reserve inter- 
est, is necessary to assure payment of all future policy benefits. 

Policy Proceeds and Dividends Left with Company 
Policy proceeds from death claims, matured endowments, and 
other payments, and dividends—left with the Company by 
beneficiaries and policyholders to be paid to them in future 
years. 


Reserved for Dividends to Policyholders . . 
Set aside for payment in 1951 to those policyholders ‘eligible 
to receive them. 


Policy Claims Currently Outstanding. . 
Claims in process of settlement, and estimated claims ‘that 
have occurred but have not yet been reported to the Company. 
Other Policy Obligations . 
Including premiums received in ‘advance, special reserves for 
mortality and morbidity fluctuations. 
Taxes Accrued (Payable in 1951) 
Contingency Reserve for Mortgage Loans 
All Other Obligations . 


TOTAL OBLIGATIONS 


575,626,718.00 


172,477,246.00 
41,962,052.40 
68,842,135.82 


38,016,113.00 
10,000,000.00 
25,479,914.09 


$9,715,945,938.31 


SURPLUS FUNDS 


$115,389,000.00 
- 506,736,713.37 


Special Surplus Funds. 
Unassigned Funds (Surplus) 
TOTAL SURPLUS FUNDS . . 


622,125,713.37 
TOTAL OBLIGATIONS AND SURPLUS FUNDS . 


$10,338,071,651.68 


NOTE—Assets amounting to $485,501,548.28 are deposited with various public officials under the requirements of law or regulatory authority. 
In the Annual Statement filed with the Massachusetts Insurance Department, Statutory Policy Reserves are $8,783,606,754.00. Policy Claims 
Currently Outstanding are $41,962,052.40, and All Other Obligations are $25,414,919.09. 


COPYRIGHT 1951—METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 


Home Orrice: 1 MADISON AVENUE, New York 10, N. Y. 


Paciric Coast HEAD OrFice: 600 STOCKTON STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 20, CAL. 
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METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
1 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 
Please send mea copy of your Annual Report to Policyholders for 1950. 
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INCREASE SPEED 


at your tellers’ windows 
with the amazing new 


NATIONAL TELLERS MACHINE! 


It’s 20% to 30% faster than the hand- 
and-pass book method, and faster than 
any other method yet devised. 

In one second after setting up the 
amount of the deposit, the teller has a 
receipt and validated deposit—and 
the amount is recorded on a lock-in 
audit tape, and also in the machine’s 
deposit total, available only to the 
authorized possessor of the auditor’s key. 
All records are in original print. 

Six, or more, totals permit handling 
and controlling all types of transactions 
in the commercial teller’s cage. All 
adding-and-listing work can be done 
on the same machine—as it contains 
an independent built-in adding machine 
feature. The add-list total may be 
cleared at any time independently 
of other totals. 

A batch reset total—a completely new 
feature—makes it possible to obtain 
separate batch totals of cashed checks 
—with a tape—at any moment without 
affecting other totals. 

Call your local National Cash Register 


Company’s representative, and ask him 
to demonstrate this remarkable 
machine right in your own bank. 
You'll be 

astonished at 

what it can do 

for you! 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, DAYTON 9, OHIO 
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The Automobile Industry 


The author is a financial writer on 
the New York Herald Tribune. 


ESPITE increasing defense or- 
D ders and shortages of steel, 

copper and other raw materi- 
als, the automobile industry expects 
to build some 5,000,000 passenger 
cars in 1951. While this would be 
about 1,000,000 vehicles less than 
in 1950, this figure compares with 
2,681,558 in 1941, 3,608,042 in 1940 
and 2,866,796 in 1939. 

The total output of the industry 
as a whole is estimated at more than 
$90-billion in 1950 and, presently, 
defense orders on hand amount to 
about $19-billion. Thus, the antici- 
pated reduction in private automo- 
bile output appears to be reasonable, 
percentagewise. 

Civilian production will continue 
to be on a colossal scale, however, 
and should absorb a good deal of 
high employment purchasing power 
throughout the country. 

Not all of the defense orders can 
be filled in 1951, executives warn. 
Retooling in some instances will 
take from 12 to 18 months before 
full production on military, naval 
and air equipment can be achieved. 

In fact, quantity output of most 
defense orders in this branch of the 
economy will probably not take 
place until 1952 for the reason that 
most projects are still in the dis- 
cussion stage. Military authorities, 
obviously, do not know where and 
under what conditions the equip- 
ment, they are supposed to order, 
is going to be used. This accounts 
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for some of the slowness of deci- 
sions by official channels. 

So far as the industry is con- 
cerned, defense orders are even more 
complicated than they were 10 years 
ago, because of the technological ad- 
vances which have taken place since. 
Flow of new materials has to be ar- 
ranged, tools and machines have to 
be designed and workers must be 
trained for their new tasks. To 
mention only one item, jet engines 
are an entirely new product. 

Although plant and equipment is 
in an unparalleled state of efficiency 


GENDREAU 


at the present time, conversion of 
some facilities and the building of 
new ones will become necessary, ac- 
cording to the experts. 

Labor difficulties, so far this year, 
seem to have been resolved but the 
question of help in the automotive 
industry is, notoriously, a volatile 
one and will remain an important 
factor in all appraisals of the field 
over both the short and long term. 

There can be no question, how- 
ever, that the future of the indus- 
try is secure. Automotive transpor- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 64) 


Other Securities 


Lwvestment response to new securi- 
ties issues has improved. Stock and 
bond issues on dealers’ shelves moved 
better into final investment channels 
by offering slightly better rates and 


yields. Dragging equity markets 
were partly responsible for the semi- 
stagnation of the past few weeks. 

Official figures by the Securities 
and Exchange Commission placed of- 
ferings of new securities in 1950 at 
$6.3-billion, compared with $6.1-bil- 
lion in 1949. 

There was a substantial increase 
in refunding issues last year and a 
decline in obligations sold for plant 
and equipment purposes. In 1950, 
only 19 percent of plant and equip- 
ment expenditures of corporations 
were financed by the sale of new 
securities, but stocks and bonds sold 
for new money purposes totaled $4- 


billion last year, against $4.6-billion 
in 1949 and $5.9-billion for the 
year 1948. 

Equity stocks provided 28 percent 
of the new money in 1950, against 
20 percent in 1949 and 15 percent in 
1948. This is a salutary develop- 
ment. 

About $1.1-billion of long-term is- 
sues was refunded by corporations 
in 1950, $700,000,000 new securities 
were sold to liquidate outstanding 
bank loans and preferred stocks 
were refinanced to the extent of 
$100,000,000. 

Utilities issued 43 percent of the 
total of new securities, manufactur- 
ing firms were responsible for 19 
percent, railroads 9 percent, finan- 
cial and real estate companies 10 
percent and other classifications 
lesser amounts. 
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Now... 

youcan BUY 
Recordak 

Microfilming | 
Equipment 
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The Recordak Duplex Microfilmer 


The Recordak Triplex Microfilmer 


Here is important news for the many thou- 
sandsof banks now using Recordak microfilming 
equipment... and for all banks who may con- 
sider installing it— 

Now, as an alternative to its established 
rental plan, Recordak announces an attractive 
purchase plan for banks desiring outright 
“ownership of Recordak microfilming equipment. 


If you are now renting Recordak micro- 
filming equipment and wish to buy it .. . 
you will receive a credit allowance equal to 4 
the monthly rental charge for each month 
> _ of the installation period—up to a maximum of 
~~ 36 months. 


€ The Recordak Commercial Microfilmer 


The Recordak Junior Microfilmef! 


Thus, you'll be able to buy, at surprisingly 
low cost, the equipment that has already proved 
its worth in your bank. And you'll get—from 


date of purchase—up to two years of free service, — 


depending upon your type of equipment. 


ts 


If you are now renting Recordak microfilm- = 
ing equipment and wish to continue doing s6, > 


the popular rental plan with which you are 
familiar remains unchanged! Your low monthly 
rental charge includes servicing, and parts re- 
placement if necessary. 


However, should you, in the future, decide 


to buy your present equipment you will re-> 


ceive credit allowances as cited above. 


_ =Consult your local Recordak Representative soon! 


otf you now have Recordak equipment he will compute your 
**tredit allowance . . . give you full details on the new purchase plan. 


If you do not have Recordak microfilming equipment as yet, 
he will show you the low cost of bringing its advantages to your 
bank with either the rental or purchase plan. Recordak Corpora- 
tion (Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company), 444 Madison Avenue, 


New York 22, N. Y. 


SRECORDERK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
originator of modern microfilming — and its application to banking systems. 


“*Recordak” is a trade-mark 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 61) 


tation has become an indispensable 
part of American life. Decentraliza- 
tion of industries and the move of 
populations from metropolitan areas 
to an ever widening radius of sub- 
urbs make cars ever more essential. 

Even the air transport develop- 
ment of larger planes which require 
larger runways and larger airports, 
farther away, help the automobile 
industry and so does the abandon- 
ment of unprofitable smaller branch 
lines of railroads which have to be 
serviced by buses, trucks and auto- 
mobiles, generally. 

Of the 60-million individuals gain- 
fully employed in the United States, 
more than 9-million receive their 
livelihood from the highway trans- 
portation industries. More than 5- 
million of these persons are esti- 
mated to be truck drivers and other 
employees of trucking concerns, as- 
suming 0.9 driver for each non-farm 
truck on the roads. 

Another statistic shows that 52 
percent of all car trips in the United 
States are made for the purpose of 
making a living and one out of every 
five cars, is driven over 80,000 miles. 
The result is that motor vehicle 
travel is about 30 percent above 
that of a decade ago. 

There were more than 64,000,000 
motor vehicles in use last year in 
all countries and in the last decade, 
passenger cars in running condition 
rose about 32 percent, trucks gained 
86 percent and buses were up 146 
percent. 

About 77 percent of the world’s 
cars and 52 percent of all trucks in 
existence run in the United States 
and there are slightly less than 60- 
million drivers here. More than 71 
percent of American families own 
passenger cars, and attesting to 
their quality, the average life of ve- 
hicles has just about doubled in the 
last 25 years. 

In 1925, the average life of a mo- 
tor vehicle, when scrapped, was 
about 6.5 years, while it is now close 
to 14 years. A quarter of a century 
ago, at the time of scrapping, the 
average car had a mileage of 25,750, 
whereas that figure today is close 
to 120,000 miles. In the last decade, 
except the wan years, more than 2,- 
000,000 vehicles have been scrapped 
annually. 

World output of motor vehicles 
last year was more than 8,000,000 
units. Of this figure, more than 6,- 
000,000 vehicles were manufactured 
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in the United States. The second 
largest producer was the United 
Kingdom with close to 700,000 units, 
followed by Russia with an esti- 
mated 400,000. 

The importance of the automotive 
industry to the economy of this 
country is reflected in the fact that 
about 20 percent of total retail sales 
are attributable to the industry, in- 


cluding, of course, gasoline filling 
stations and related endeavors. Be- 
ing in addition a considerable rey- 
enue producer for all levels of goy- 
ernment, the industry is, indeed, in 
an enviable position, war or peace. 
Pending tooling up for defense, 
manufacturers expect to produce 
about 3,000,000 vehicles in the first 
half of 1951. 


The Automobile’s “Lost Generation” 


are no middle age cars 

in America today,” says Auto- 
mobile Facts, published by the Auto- 
mobile Manufacturers Association. 
Five, six, and seven-year-old models 
are not to be found, and represent, 
as the AMA publication puts it, a 
“lost generation” of automobiles re- 
sulting from World War II’s impact 
on production. Their place is being 
filled, largely, by road veterans eight 
or more years old. 

“In terms of numbers,” says Auto- 
mobile Facts, “the nation’s supply 
of automobiles is greater than ever 
before. But, in terms of car age and 
use potential, we are not as well off 
as we were in 1941. More than a 
third of the cars in operation are old 
enough to be scrapped. 

“Meanwhile, increased population, 
decentralization of cities, and other 
factors have greatly magnified the 
country’s basic automobile require- 
ments. 


YOUNG CARS 


(Less THAN 5 YEARS OLD) 


MIDDLE AGE CARS 
($70 7 EARS 


VERY OLD CARS 


(OVER 10 YEARS OLD) 


FKOM ‘‘AUTOMOBILE FACTS’’ 


“The nation’s passenger car popu- 
lation is much older than it was in 
1941. Today’s average car is 7.8 
years old, compared with the pre- 
war average age of 514 years. 

“In 1941, less than one-fourth of 
all automobiles were beyond seven 
years of age. Now, more than half 
the cars on the road are in that 
class. 

“About 25 percent of the automo- 
biles operating in 1941 were in the 
‘middle age’ group. Today, there are 
none. 

“If automobile production had con- 
tinued at a normal rate during the 
war years, there would be about 15 
million cars in the ‘middle age’ 
group today. With normal scrappage 
in those years, we would have only 
nine-million cars eight or more years 
old, instead of 20 million. 

“Lack of ‘middle age’ cars creates 
a serious gap in the supply of used 
cars, upon which a great proportion 
of the population depends. 

“A recent survey showed that 73 
out of every 100 car-owning skilled 
or semi-skilled workers bought used 
cars. 

“About three out of every four 
cars purchased by unskilled or ser- 
vice workers were used. 

“Sixty percent of motoring farm- 
ers bought used cars. 

“Sixty-one percent of all automo- 
bile owning families in the U. S. pur- 
chased used machines. 

“Thirty-three percent of the cars 
in use today are more than 10 years 
old, and 50 percent have been in use 
at least eight years. Since these old 
cars drop out of service at a high 
rate, the nation’s supply of automo- 
tive transport tools would diminish 
rapidly if the flow of new cars were 
cut off. 

“The average prewar car has 
traveled about 79,000 miles.” 
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FIELD 
WAREHOUSING 


Warehouse Receipt Loans 
Against Inventory 


Field Warehousing ...is an ideal implementation 
of controlled lending. Inventories cannot be elim- 
inated but they can be controlled. Our Service 
safeguards Warehouse Receipt Loans . . . against 
goods stored on the borrowers’ own premises . . . 
by providing exact information of the kind, age, 
condition, quantity, value and rate of movement 
of each item. This gives the lending bank full in- 


ventory control. 


* 


OPERATING OFFICES 


128 Jackson St., Albany 1, Ga. * Healey Bidg., Atlanta 3, Ga. « 60 State St., Boston 9, 
Mass. e 14 Lafayette Square, Buffalo 3, N.Y. ¢ 173 West Madison St., Chicago 2, 
Ill. ¢ Thomas Bidg., Dallas 1, Texas * National Bank Bidg., Detroit 32, Mich. « Roosevelt 
Bidg., Indianapolis 4, Ind. « 121 W. Forsyth St., Jacksonville 2, Fla. * 520 W. Seventh 
St., Los Angeles 14, Calif. ¢ 39-45 No. Third St., Memphis 3, Tenn. « 404 St. Charles 
St., New Orleans 12, La. « 16 So. Broad St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. ¢ Keystone Bidg., 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. « 425 East 8th St., St. Paul 1, Minn. « 235 Montgomery St., 
San Francisco 4, Calif. 


New York Terminal Warehouse Company 
25 SOUTH WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 
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Buildings 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 50) 


dividuals and businesses generally, 
Inadequate housing is too serious 
a handicap to be wished away, 
shelved, or forgotten, because it re- 
flects upon working conditions, busi- 
ness potentials, and profits. It is cer- 
tain that wherever handicaps exist, 
eventually something must be done. 
During the war, when all construc- 
tion was suspended, many banks 
made preliminary plans for expan- 
sion and remodeling, and were ready 
to build when restrictions were 
lifted. This suggests a practical 
point-of-view which it may be wise 
to adopt in the present situation. 
BANKING’S Chicago office has as- 
sembled a library of some 5,000 
photographs of new and remodeled 
banks which is offered to the A.B.A. 
membership interested in any phase 
of construction. This material is 
available in album form, a micro- 
film, and a series of new slides which 
cover specific building problems and 
general trends in design, layout, and 
fixtures. This service is offered as a 
supplementary aid in planning mod- 
ernization and new construction. It 
is offered on a loan basis, without 
charge. Some 500 banks have con- 
sulted this material and found it 
useful. Anyone desiring to use this 
material should address BANKING, 
105 West Adams, Chicago 3, Illinois, 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY .... “The 
Glass-making Center of the World” sweeps aorthward from Pittsburgh in 
the Allegheny Valley. A wealth of natural resources there has made glass 
manufacture a major industry of Pittsburgh and the surrounding district. 


In 1883 John Pitcairn and John Ford founded the nation’s first commer- 
cially successful plate glass plant at Creighton, near Pittsburgh . . . Works 
One of the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company ... and saw their dreams of 
such an industry come true. In the succeeding years, this industry spread 
through the Valley, which soon became known as the “Valley of Glass.” 


One of the most modern paint manufacturing plants in the world, oper- 
ated by Pittsburgh Plate’s Paint Division, is situated'in nearby Springdale. 


Lhe insurance industry has long played an important role in the develop- 
ment of commercial, industrial, and cultural America ... through providing 
vast sums of money for research and expansion, and by furnishing the basic 
insurance protection which progress demands. 


When Manufacturers Trust Company of 
New York opened a facility at Fort Jay, 
on Governor’s Island, the first transac- 


e 
tion was purchase of a U. S. Savings 
Tire Dusurance Com any Bond by Lt. Gen. Willis D. Critten- 
berger, commanding the First Army. 
OF PITTSBURGH, PENNSYL ANIA In the picture he is receiving his bond 
from Raymond C. Deering, vice-presi- 

dent and comptroller of the bank 
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Introducing BANKING'S National Finance Forum 


INVESTMENTS 


How much money would I 
have to have to start buying 
stocks — or rather, how 
little? 


Answered by JAMES W. 
WoosTER, JR., financial as- 
sociate, The Commonwealth 
Fund, New York, N. Y. 


ly IS NOT the amount of 
money which should determine 
whether or not stocks should be pur- 
chased—more important is the job 
which that particular sum of money, 
be it large or small, has to do. 

In the case of an elderly widow, 
without outside income or support, 
her available dollars, substantial 
though they may be, have the pri- 
mary responsibility of producing a 
steady, reliable income with a mini- 
mum of risk. With these objectives, 
common stocks might have but little 
if any, place in her investment pro- 
gram. In contrast, a young business 
man with a good job, good prospects, 
and an excess of salary income over 
living needs (I hope that this ex- 
ample isn’t becoming too theoreti- 
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cal) might well invest a major por- 
tion of his savings, after insurance 
protection, in common stocks, with 
emphasis upon “growth” securities, 
rather than high current yield. Any- 
one who has funds available and who 
can properly risk going into business 
on a partnership basis, should con- 
sider the purchase of common 
stocks, for, after all, a stock certifi- 


How Would 
YOU Answer? 


QUESTION: How can we best 
conserve the value of property in 
these unconservative times? 


This question takes a thousand 
forms, and interest in the answer 
was never greater. 


Bank customers today display a 
real awareness of the threats to 
their future financial security— 
and are asking searching ques- 
tions. 


cate represents partial ownership of 
a business enterprise. 

The Survey Research Center of 
the University of Michigan recently 
conducted a sampling of the propor- 
tion of American families owning 
common or preferred stocks. Some 
of the results of the survey have 
been published in the December, 
1950 issue of the Federal Reserve 


In scores of community forums 
sponsored by banks throughout 
the country, the public is asking 
“How come?” and what to do 
about it. 

BANKING presents here a na- 
tional forum on the general theme 
of “The Future of the Family Dol- 
lar” and puts a few choice ques- 
tions to its panel of experts. 

If you’d like to answer the 
answers, let’s hear from you. 
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Bulletin. For all income groups in 
the aggregate, seven percent owned 
stocks. In the lowest income group 
surveyed, where family income was 
$2,000 or less annually, about two 
percent owned stocks. As income in- 
creased, the proportion of families 
owning stocks increased. In the 
$2,000 to $3,000 annual income 
group the percentage was 5 per- 
cent, in the $3,000 to $4,000 group it 
was 7 percent, or in line with the 
average for all families, in the $4,000 
to $7,500 income range 10 percent of 
all families owned stocks, while in 
the top income group of $7,500 and 
over, 30 percent of the families 
owned stocks. 

To the extent that it is consistent 
with family financial requirements 
and objectives, it is desirable that 
the ownership of American business 
be widely distributed among our citi- 
zens. With the increasing complexity 
of our industrial life and with the 
increasing mechanization of produc- 
tion and distribution processes, the 
amount of capital needed to estab- 
lish one’s own business has grown 
beyond the limits of many peoples’ 
capacities. But such people, even 
with very limited amounts of capital, 


“He just sat around talking 
about the lack of adventure 
capital or something and I 
said, ‘You’re telling me’!” 
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can become business partners with 
America’s largest and most success- 
ful business concerns through the 
purchase of these companies’ com- 
mon stocks. Many millions of Amer- 
icans are, of course, indirect owners 
of a substantial portion of our na- 
tion’s businesses through the hold- 
ings of insurance companies, savings 
banks and other institutions which 
have invested their policyholders’ or 
depositors’ funds in the stocks of 
these companies, in accordance with 
the legal restrictions under which 
they operate, and the judgment of 
their managements. But this indirect 
ownership, desirable though it may 
be, is no substitute for a direct own- 
ership by as many Americans as 
possible in American industry. 

In this connection one mechanical 
device, which has gained greatly in 
public favor in recent years, for en- 
couraging this ownership participa- 
tion in a diversified group of com- 
panies is the open end investment 
trust. Such a trust purchases a 
representative group of securities, 
selected by investment experts, de- 
posits these securities with a trus- 
tee, and issues its own shares, repre- 
senting a proportionate ownership in 
the group of securities. The price 
of the investment trust’s shares is 
determined by the prices of the se- 
curities purchased by the trust, plus 
a fee for management and sales ex- 
pense. The shares of such a trust, 
particularly if purchased regularly, 
can provide a practical method for 
the small and inexperienced investor 
to obtain good management and wide 
diversification for his limited funds. 


MORTGAGES, HOME 
OWNERSHIP 


With an income of $5,000, 
how much should I be able to 
afford to buy a house? How 
much of this should I have 
in cash, and how much 
should I get on a mortgage? 


Answered by MILES L. COLE- 
AN, building adviser, House 
Beautiful; Consultant to the 
Twentieth Century Fund. 


Rovcuty speaking you 
should be able to afford a house 
costing around 214 times your in- 
come and involving maintenance and 


carrying cost of around 1/5 of your 
income. 

With a $5,000 income, you should, 
therefore, budget your running costs 
at not more than $1,000 a year, or 
around $83.30 a month. Allowing $25 
for taxes, insurance and repairs, you 
would have left $58.30 for mortgage 
payments. (These allowances, of 
course, should be carefully estimated 
on the basis of actual applicable 
rates and conditions.) 

On the investment side, you 
should not consider a house costing 
much more than $12,500. Under cur- 
rent credit restrictions, the maxi- 
mum amount you may borrow on a 
house of this value is $9,200. At 414 
percent interest and a 20-year ma- 
turity, the carrying charges on such 
a loan comes to $58.24 a month, 
which is closely in line with the 
previous calculation. 

Of course, this presupposes your 
ability to pay down $3,300 plus “‘clos- 
ing charges” for title examination, 
recording, etc. If you are unable to 
do this, you will have to—and, in 
any case, you should—consider a 
lower-priced house, so that your 
carrying costs will not exceed a rea- 
sonable relationship to your income. 


PERSONAL FINANCES 


Is there any measuring stick 
? for determining how much I 
e can safely buy “on time”? 
Our family income (self and 
wife) is $4,000 a year. We 
have one child. My car is 
nearly paid for; but of course 
we want a television set. 


Answered by MABEL F. 
THOMPSON, assistant secre- 
tary, Union Dime Savings 
Bank, New York, N. Y. 


suring stick for determining how 
much one can safely buy on time. 
Any family considering this should 
weigh carefully their ability to pay 
off the indebtedness and the adjust- 


T were is no definite mea- 


ments they must make in their 
budget against the pleasure and sat- 
isfaction of having the television set 
or car, or whatever it is they think 
of buying. Unless they are convinced 
that for them it’s good business, 
perhaps they had better save their 
money first and make their pur- 
chases later when they have the 
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cash in hand. They should not for- 
get, too, that usually it’s cheaper to 
pay cash. 

As for the family in question, all 
we know is that they have an income 
of $4,000 a year, and since there are 
three in the family we assume, if 
this is total income, that after Fed- 
eral Income Tax the spendable in- 
come would be around $3,600. We 
know nothing of their other ex- 
penses, or what obligations they may 
have, other than the fact that the 
car is not completely paid for. We 
do not know whether there is a cash 
reserve, either in the form of a sav- 
ings account or savings bonds. Fur- 
thermore, we do not know whether 
there is any insurance as a protec- 
tion for the family or whether they 
are saving anything at present—and 
if so how much. Before assuming 
any further indebtedness and pledg- 
ing future income, we would advise 
(1) careful planning of the budget, 
(2) reviewing the insurance pro- 
gram, and (3) building up an emer- 
gency fund. 

Purchases on time are popular in 
this country and the alluring adver- 
tisements of many consumer goods, 
plus ease in making consumer loans, 
have contributed to this. Under the 
stricter credit regulations now in 
force, however, a more substantial 
down payment is required and a 
shorter time is allowed for paying 
off the balance of the debt. For the 
sake of argument, let us assume that 
this family has or can save enough 
for the down payment, so they pro- 
ceed to buy the television set on 
credit. Future savings would have to 
go to pay off the indebtedness and in 
addition to that it is quite possible 
that other adjustments would have 
to be made in their budget. And if 
there is no cash reserve, what will 
happen should there be a family 
emergency ? 


INSURANCE 


Is it wise to take out insur- 

? ance on young children, or 
is it better to increase the 
father’s coverage? 


Answered by MARION STE- 
VENS EBERLY, director, Wo- 
men’s Division, Institute of 
Life Insurance, New York 


general answer. Every family’s sit- 


It IS IMPOSSIBLE to give a 
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uation needs thoughtful considera- 
tion. 

For most families, a straight life 
policy (sometimes called ordinary) 
owned by the father on his life is the 
principal means of protecting his 
family through life insurance. We 
think most counselors would advise 
policies to make the following pro- 
visions in case of the breadwinner’s 
death: first, immediate cash for im- 
mediate needs; second, income for 
family maintenance as long as pos- 
sible—at least until the children are 
through school. Next would come a 
reasonable provision for his widow. 
Providing also to have the family’s 
home free and clear of any mortgage 
is desirable. 

While children are small and de- 
pendent upon a mother’s homemak- 
ing skills as well as upon her pres- 
ence, a policy on the mother’s life is 
very wisely a part of family protec- 
tion. This assures funds to employ 
someone to look after the family’s 
“creature comforts” at a time of 
great loss and emotional strain. 

After all these needs are provided 
for, insurance for the children could 
properly be considered. However, in 
families where the final expenses as- 
sociated with the death of any mem- 
ber of the family would be a great 
burden, a small policy on each child’s 
life is often a fundamental part of 
family protection. 

Life insurance is a highly personal 
matter and where children’s policies 
fit into your program depends on 
your own family’s situation. 

Always seek the advice of a well- 
trained agent who can help you to 
plan a program of policies to achieve 


what you want to accomplish within 
your means for paying premiums 
regularly. 


WILLS, TRUSTS, ESTATE 
PLANNING 


Is it essential to have a 
lawyer prepare my will or 
e can I do it myself? 


Answered by NANCYE B. 
STavuB, assistant trust offi- 
cer, Morristown Trust Com- 
pany, Morristown, N. J. 


v Ture is no law which pre- 


vents one from preparing his own 
will. It has been aptly said, however, 
that “A man who acts as his own 
lawyer has a fool for a client.” 
Preparation of a will is strictly a 
legal matter and should be done only 
by one trained and experienced in 
law and probate procedure. Many 
court cases concerning wills reach 
the courts because they contain lan- 
guage that is not clear. It may be 
vague, subject to double interpreta- 
tion, or different sections of the will 
may contradict each other. In such 
cases, before the executor or trustee 
can proceed, it is necessary to sub- 
mit the questionable points to 
the court for interpretation. Careful 
preparation of a will reduces such 
possibilities. Execution of the will in 
accordance with the law is also im- 
portant, as failure to comply may 
result in the will being declared void. 
The only safe way is to have the will 
prepared by a competent attorney, 
experienced in the drafting of wills. 


Club Women Mobilize 


to Fight Inflation GENIEVE N. GILDERSLEEVE 


Miss GILDERSLEEVE is assistant secretary of the Trust Division of the 
American Bankers Association. She is the author of the study, “Trends 
in Bank-Sponsored Finance Forums for Women,” recently issued by the 
A.B.A. Public Relations Council as a supplement to its manual, Finance 


Forums for Women. 


NE of the most significant and 
hopeful signs of the times is the 
evidence on all sides that women are 
definitely setting out to inform them- 
selves on basic financial and economic 
subjects. The dread spectre of in- 
flation which is casting a dark 


shadow on family life and spending, 
no doubt has much to do with this 
phenomenon. 

The newest step in this direction, 
showing that women are thoroughly 
in earnest in their endeavor, is re- 
vealed in the recent announcement 
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by the president of the General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, Mrs. 
Hiram C. Houghton of Washington, 
D. C., and Red Oak, Iowa, that the 
Federation “is instituting a program 
of economic education for its mem- 
bers in recognition of the necessity of 
maintaining a strong American econ- 
omy as a bulwark against interna- 
tional tensions.” The Federation’s 
plans include a series of finance 
forums at State Federation conven- 
tions to be held in the spring and fall 
of 1951 and continued into 1952. 
Some of the state conventions will 
feature full morning “work shop” 
sessions, where the women can really 
go to school and study the financial 
facts of life. The holding of finance 
forums in every one of its 15,000 
local clubs throughout the country 
is also contemplated. 

Mrs. Houghton, by the way, is a 
member of a prominent banking 
family of several generations. Her 
husband, Hiram Cole Houghton, Jr., 
who is president and trust officer 
of the Houghton State Bank, Red 
Oak, Iowa, succeeded his father at 
his death in 1925. Three sons are 
associated with him. He was vice- 
president and treasurer of the Iowa 
Bankers Association in 1948. 

Directly in charge of the Federa- 
tion’s new project is Mrs. Ambrose 
N. Diehl of San Francisco, California, 
who is chairman of the Federation’s 
Committee on Defense and Economic 
Security. Mrs. Diehl has recently ap- 
pointed to assist her on the state 
level, 50 state chairmen of defense 
and economic security. The presi- 
dents of the various women’s clubs 
will carry out the program locally. 


Many Subjects Proposed 


“Forum discussions,” Mrs. Hough- 
ton announced, “will cover practical 
subjects of special interest to club 
leaders. In the domestic field, pro- 
posed subjects are: budgets, bills, 
bank accounts, debts, estates, insur- 
ance, investments, mortgages, social 
security, taxes for old age, survivor- 
ship insurance, savings plans, taxes, 
wills, home ownership, trusts, annui- 
ties, etc. In the national field: con- 
sumer prices, rationing, U. S. Savings 
Bonds, price controls, dangers of in- 
flation, increased production, sur- 
plus, etc. Foreign economic policies, 
foreign trade agreements, and the 
work of the Economic Cooperation 
Administration will also be dis- 
cussed.” she said. 

The project will be spearheaded at 
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why 


“PERSONAL FINANCIAL 
PLANNING” 


An open letter to the president of the 


General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
from the chairman of the American Bankers 
Association Public Relations Council 


Above is the cover of the “open letter” 

furnished by the A.B.A. Public Rela- 

tions Council to be included in the 

finance forum kit to be sent to 15,000 

member clubs by the General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs 


the National Convention of the Fed- 
eration, which will be held at Dallas, 
Texas, May 14-20, where the major 
1inance forum topics, “Personal Fi- 
nancial Planning,” “Life Insurance,” 
“Wills, Estates, Taxes, and Trusts,” 
and “Investments” will have a prom- 
inent place in the program now being 
planned. The thousands of women’s 
club presidents and their other offi- 
cers who attend the national conven- 
tion will, it is thought, derive 
considerable inspiration and guidance 
from this program in planning their 
own state and local meetings. 

In order that the information con- 
veyed to the women’s club members 
through these programs should be 
basic and truly educational, Mrs. 
Houghton and her associates sought, 
and succeeded in enlisting, the co- 
operation of the following three na- 
tional organizations: the American 
Bankers Association, the Association 
of Stock Exchange Firms, and the 
Women’s Division of the Institute of 
Life Insurance. All three organiza- 
tions have agreed to assist the Fed- 
eration in obtaining forum speakers 
and by providing basic educational 
source material for use by Federa- 
tion writers in preparing articles for 
the national and State Federation 
bulletins to member clubs. 

This important achievement has 
been due entirely to the vision and 
practical efforts of three of the Fed- 
eration’s national leaders: Mrs. 
Houghton, Mrs. Diehl, and Mrs. 
Theodore Chapman of Jerseyville, 


Illinois. Mrs. Chapman is second 
vice-president of the General Federa- 
tion and chairman of State Federa- 
tion programs. 

Each of these women, during the 
past six months, individually and 
separately and on three different oc- 
casions, personally journeyed to New 
York, one from San Francisco, one 
from Washington, and one from Jer- 
seyville, in order to confer with 
representatives of the three national 
organizations, obtain their coopera- 
tion as ‘“‘technical consultants,” and 
work out the method of operation. 


Date Is Set 


The Federation will launch its proj- 
ect on or about April 1 by mailing 
to the president of each of its 15,000 
member clubs, a Finance Forum Kit 
containing aids in holding a forum. 
These aids will consist of four or five 
individual pieces, separately prepared 
by the Federation and the three 
“consultant” organizations. 

The Federation’s own material will 
include a work plan for state and 
local chairmen, and a “Program 
Chairman’s Guide” signed by De- 
fense and Security Chairman, Mrs. 
Diehl. 

The A.B.A.’s contribution is a 6- 
page folder, containing an “Open 
Letter to the President of the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs,” 
signed by Robert Linquist, chairman 
of the A.B.A. Public Relations Coun- 
cil, expressing the A.B.A.’s interest 
in the project. Attached to the letter 
is a 2-page outline of a theoretical 
talk, in simple every-day English, on 
“Personal Financial Planning,” which 
is designed to stimulate a banker’s 
thinking in preparing his own talk 
on the subject for the local woman’s 
club. Also attached, at the request of 
the Federation, is a reprint of the 
article, “How to Run a Financial 
Forum,” which appeared in the Feb- 
ruary 1951 issue of BANKING. The 
article describes the A.B.A. manual, 
Finance Forums for Women, and 
the “Finance Forum Kit” available 
to bankers who wish either to spon- 
sor such a forum themselves, with 
the cooperation of the women of the 
community, or to assist the local 
woman’s club in holding one, depend- 
ing on local conditions. 

The pieces being contributed by the 
Association of Stock Exchange Firms 
and the women’s division of the In- 
stitute of Life Insurance had not 
been completed at the time this issue 
of BANKING went to press. 
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Financing ideas— 


The “Packaged Mortgage” Plan was the 
basis for financing 1000 General Electric 
equipped homes such as these! 


An enterprising Washington, D.C. developer, Mr. M. T. 
Broyhill, asked thousands of prospects for houses in the 
$10,000 class what they really wanted . . . and, among 
other things, learned that 85% wanted General Electric 
Kitchens. 


So Mr. Broyhill did two things: (1) He arranged to 


rom Washington: 


have G-E equipment included in his homes. (2) He 
approached a leading lending institution: It was agreed to 
offer the houses under the ‘‘Packaged Mortgage.” 


Under the Plan today, the house owner adds only 
$5.94 extra to the regular mortgage. This pays for the 
G-E Kitchen over a period of years instead of months. 

The Plan makes homeowners more willing mortgagors. 
And, it further protects the bank’s interests. 

We sincerely believe this most realistic trend in financ- 
ing deserves your every consideration. Home Bureau, 
General Electric Company, Bridgeport 2, Connecticut. 


Think of these advantages to your lending institution: 


Homeowners are more willing 
to meet payments. They need 
not assume short-term obliga- 


‘ions for needed appliances. ests are protected. 


Your mortgagor has a truly 
up-to-date house, one he’s 
proud to maintain. Your inter- 


Remember, too, that the economical operation, low 
maintenance and long life of General Electric kitchen 
appliances may offset the slight increase in the home 
buyer’s monthly payments. 


You can put your confidence in— 


GENERAL @@) ELECTRIC 
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DIRECTORS’ REIMBURSEMENT 


Corporation must reimburse director 
n+ expenses of defending misfeasance 
suit. 


A corporate director who has suc- 
cessfully defended a_ stockholder’s 
derivative action, charging him with 
dereliction of duty, is entitled to be 
reimbursed by the corporation for 
the reasonable expenses of his de- 
fense, Minnesota’s Supreme Court 
has held. 

Corporate directors and officers 
have a “fiduciary duty,” the court 
said, to defend themselves against 
any unjust attacks which, if un- 
challenged, would result in removing 
the direction of corporate affairs 
from the hands of those persons pre- 
viously selected by the stockholders 
to direct them. Therefore, said the 
court, the policy of the law should 
be to encourage them to resist un- 
just charges, knowing that if their 
innocence is established they will be 
reimbursed for their necessary ex- 
penses. 

To hold otherwise, said the court, 
would be to hold that liability to 
charges of misconduct is “one of the 
inherent hazards impliedly assumed 
in accepting a corporate director- 
ship.” That, the court maintained, 
would place a premium on “faithless 
and irresponsible corporate leader- 
ship and action,” in contravention of 
sound public policy, and would make 
it unlikely that “men of substance” 
would assume the responsibility of 
directorship. 

The court noted that the question 
of director’s reimbursement has 
been decided by very few courts and 
that their decisions “are by no 
means uniform in conclusion or as 
to the theory upon which they have 
proceeded.” In deciding the issue 
for the first time in Minnesota, the 
court made no attempt to reconcile 
the various decisions. 


72 


Though likening the position of 
corporate director to that of trustee 
in many respects, and holding that 
directors have a “fiduciary duty” to 
defend unjust suits, the court re- 
fused to apply to directors the rule 
of law governing trustees of express 
trusts in some jurisdictions. In other 
words, it held that directors, unlike 
those trustees, need not show, in 
order to be reimbursed, that their 
defense was a specific benefit to their 
corporation. In re E. C. Warner 
Co., 45 N.W. 2d 388. Paton’s Digest, 
Bank Personnel §11A:2. 


CHECK WITHOUT FUNDS 

Drawee's intent to defraud is a ques- 
tion for the jury. 

Though a man may be so drunk 
that he has no intent to defraud 
when he draws a check on a bank 
in which he has no funds, whether 
he is that drunk is a question of fact 
for the jury, not the drunk to de- 
cide, California’s District Court of 
Appeal has held. 

For one McNichol, defendant, on a 
February morning, there came to an 
end, as all good things must, an ap- 
parently enjoyable visit in Califor- 
nia. Before taking leave of his sister 
and brother-in-law with whom he 
had been staying, he had a light 
breakfast of a pint of whisky and 
four cans of beer. Then his rela- 
tives drove him to the main high- 
way, where he stuck out his thumb, 
ostensibly to begin the long trek 
back to Connecticut, his home. 

The next morning he found him- 
self still in California, in a hotel 
room, when a policeman came to 
arrest him. It seems that on the 
previous day he had obtained cigar- 
ettes, cough medicine and some cash 
at a drugstore in return for his $35 
check signed “Charles J. McNichol, 
M.D.,” that he had also become a 
patron of the arts and tendered an- 
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Directors’ Reimbursement—Check Without Funds 


other $35 check to a photographer 
to pay a $10 deposit on a photo- 
graph, and that he had wound up 
the day in a bar room whence, after 
wearing out his welcome, he was 
escorted by the local policeman to 
the hotel and bedded down for the 
night. 

The druggist and photographer, 
meanwhile becoming suspicious, had 
notified the police. The friendly 
policeman then became suspicious 
and returned to the hotel next morn- 
ing. He found defendant sobered 
and not only admitting to drawing 
both checks, but also maintaining 
that he had drawn a third one, but 
could not remember where. 

Under California’s Penal Code, it 
is a crime to “make or utter,” with 
intent to defraud, a check drawn 
upon a bank in which the drawer 
has no funds, but the statute does 
not provide, as do some, that the 
mere drawing of the check carries a 
presumption of intent to defraud. 

At defendant’s trial there was 
“adequate testimony” that he wrote 
and cashed one of the checks and 
that it was drawn upon a bank in 
which he had no funds. However, 
defendant testified that he had no 
recollection of having passed it. 

The trial court admitted the testi- 
mony of a clinical psychologist who 
had examined defendant after his 
arrest, to the effect that anyone who 
had consumed as much liquor as de- 
fendant had would not be conscious 
of an intent to do an act to obtain 
money. 

However, the trial court refused 
to admit statements made to the 
psychologist by defendant under the 
influence of truth serum, to the 
effect that a hypothetical man as 
drunk as defendant had been would 
not have had a conscious intent to 
defraud. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 74) 
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| policy of The Home Insurance Company is a deeply 
personal document. 

Each provides a shield of protection for some person’s cher- 
ished possessions—perhaps your home, or car, or business. 
And each bears the mark of some Home Insurance representa- 
tive’s interest and efforts in behalf of the policyholder. In 
nearly every community from coast to coast, these members 
of the Home “family” are bringing protection to their clients 
and neighbors in an efficient, friendly way. And when and if 
fire or other adversity occurs, you'll find that this is a friend- 
ship of deeds—not words. Then your Home man carries out 
the promise of your policy—sees to it that you get fast and 


her effective help. 

\to- This sincere, human approach to your insurance needs has 
Re. given The Home the neighborly characteristics for which it is 
ter known. It has made of it a company which not only serves 
your community but is a part of it—a company of people 
the : < rather than statistics. 

The Home, in its truest sense, is the man who lives in your 
her, : town and serves you—your Home representative and his com- 
had : panions in communities throughout the country. The accom- 
dly 3 panying figures are a report of their work for you and your 
ous a neighbors in the year 1950. 
orn- Sincerely, 
red 
ring 


PRESIDENT 


ing Balance Sheet 


ADMITTED ASSETS 
it 


Directors 


Lewis L. Cranxe 
Banker 


Cuartes A. Lovcuin 
Vice President & 


Henry C. Bron 


Cash in Office, Banks and Trust Companies $ 38,777,419.93 


President, 
vith United States Government Bonds . ‘ 108,301,862.62 *Wiuuam L. DeBost General Counsel Empire Trust Company 
awn Other Bonds and Stocks . . . . 175,820,027.95 Ivan Escort K. 

nion Vice President President, 
wer Investment in The Home 

Indemnity Company. . ... . 6,878,161: C. 

Grorce McAneny - of Columbus, Ga. 

the Agents’ Balances or Uncollected Title Guarantee & Land — 

Sa Premiums, Less Than 90 Days Due 19,766,198.65 Trust Company sineiene 
Other Admitted Assets . 3.320.264.23 V. Smita 
d. Total Admitted Assets. . $358,157,569.62 —— Metropolitan Life 
was Freoentck B. ApaMs Cuamrion McDowstt Davis Insurance Company 

Chairman of President, 

rote LIABILITIES Executive Committee, Atlantic Coast Line Sentan Porenes 
and Reserve for Unearned Premiums. . . $153,821,812.00 Railroad ‘Co. 

Reserve for Losses and Loss Expenses . 40,775,253.00 Warren S. Jounson 
k in Reserve for Taxes . . .. 8,750,000.00 President, 
President, Peoples Savings M 
ver, Liabilities under Contracts with City Investing Co. Bank & Trust Co. of annfacturere Trust 
| no War Shipping Administration 1,218,246.31 Cini tie Wilmington, N. C. _ Company 
Reinsurance Reserves . . .... 1,334,793.53 President, Joun M. Franxumn 
Dividends Declared. . 3,598, 708.50 Cleveland Trust Co. 
Total Liabilities Except Capital . $214,916,413.08 
who 
his Capital Pee wit . . $ 20.000.000.00 Trust Co. The Cord Meyer Company George A. Fuller Co. 
a Surplus as Regards Policyholders $143,241,156.54 
‘ious 
tain *NOTES : Bonds carried at $5,799,756.96 Amortized Value and Cash $80,000.00 w O M 
in the above balance sheet are deposited as required by law. All securities 
have been valued in accordance with the requirements of the National 
Association of Insurance Commissioners. Assets and Liabilities in Canada BHWEACHL CLL 
used have been adjusted to the basis of the free rate of exchange. = - 
D b 31, 1950 market quotations for all bonds and stocks owned, the . 
the Total Admitted podine eet te $357,620,695.62 and the Surplus as Regards Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N.Y. 
: the Policyholders would be $142,704,282.54. 
FIRE + AUTOMOBILE + MARINE 
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1 as The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes 
ould Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 
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«ee STRAIGHT AS AN ARROW 
TO ANY SPOT IN CALIFORNIA 


With Bank of America as your California correspond- 


ent you are able to send your items for any of more 
than 300 communities direct to this Bank’s branches 
in those localities. 

One account with either the Los Angeles or San 
Francisco office of Bank of America makes this time- 


saving California-wide direct routing service available. 


/ 
Hank of America 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


ee Bank of America Travelers Cheques 
Yee are known the world over. Sell 


them to your customers. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 72) 
The appellate court, upholding de- 
fendant’s conviction, upheld the ac- 
tion of the trial court in refusing 


| to admit this evidence, on the 
ground that, if admitted, it would 
| not be evidence of the facts of de- 


fendant’s intent, but merely his own 
opinion of what his intent might 
have been. People v. McNichol, 224 
P. 2d 21, Paton’s Digest, checks 
§22:4. 


CLOSING AN ACCOUNT 


California Decision Illustrates How 
Not to Try to Stop Payment on a Check. 

One Mrs. Hansen, having $4,561.64 
on deposit with defendant bank, 
drew a $2,000 check without naming 
any payee and on April 25, 1947, left 
it with a real estate firm. On April 
26, she gave the bank a stop payment 
order on a check “Dated 4-25-47 For 
$2,000 Favor of Matthews Real Es- 
tate.” On April 28, she and her hus- 
band went to the bank and to a bank 
employee “whose duty it was to sell 
bonds, and who had nothing to do 
with receiving deposits.” From him 
Mrs. Hansen purchased $2,061.64 
worth of bonds, giving her check for 
that amount, which was charged to 
her account later that day, leaving 
a balance of $2,500. 

Mrs. Hansen then told this em- 
ployee that she wished to close her 
account and open another for her 
husband. He suggested that she give 
her husband a check, instead of 
withdrawing cash, and then directed 
Mr. Hansen to another employee who 
opened an account for him with a 
$2,500 check on Mrs. Hansen’s ac- 
count. 

On the next day Mrs. Hansen's 
account had not been closed and the 
$2,500 check to Mr. Hansen had not 
yet been charged to it, when the 
$2,000 blank check, with the name 
of Fred L. Crank inserted as payee, 
was presented, paid and charged to 
her account. This left a balance of 


| $500 in the account and resulted in 


the bank’s dishonoring the check de- 


| posited by Mr. Hansen and cancel- 


ling the $2,500 credit which had 
been entered on his account. It also 
resulted in Mr. Hansen’s suing the 
bank to recover the amount of the 


| check. 


California’s District Court of Ap- 


peal held, first of all, that Mrs. Han- 


sen’s order to stop payment on the 


| $2,000 blank check was invalid un- 


der a state law requiring such or- 
ders to “specifically describe” the 
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checks to which they relate, with the 
result that the check remained out- 
standing. 

Then the court held that since Mr. 
Hansen’s deposit was made by check, 
not cash, it was a credit transac- 
tion, governed by the independent 
deferred posting law in effect in 
California before that state enacted 
the ABA Deferred Posting Statute 
in 1949. Under that law any credit 
allowed by a bank for a check drawn 
upon it was provisional only, and a 
drawee bank was given until the end 


of the next business day after its | 


receipt to find it good and give final 
credit, or to dishonor it. 

The court then interpreted the 
law to mean that a bank which ac- 
cepted a check provisionally and 
then rejected it, all within the sta- 
tutory time limit, could not be held 
liable to the payee merely because 
another outstanding check on the 


drawer’s account happened to have | 


been cashed between the conditional 
acceptance and the rejection. Thus, 
said the court, the bank violated no 
duty to Mr. Hansen, the payee, by 
not charging the $2,500 check to 
Mrs. Hansen’s account before the 
$2,000 check was presented and paid. 

The court, in the course of its 
opinion, called attention to the fact 
that “it clearly appears that the 
teller who received this deposit was 
not told that Mrs. Hansen desired 
thereby to close her account,” al- 
though the employee “whose duty it 
was to sell bonds” was so informed, 
and to the fact that there was “no 
evidence that she told the employee 
from whom she bought the bonds 
that her purpose in closing her ac- 
count was to prevent the payment 


of an outstanding check.” However, | 


the court did not specifically state 
that the bank would not have had 
an extra day to take action on the 
$2,500 check if the teller who re- 
ceived it had been told why it was 


being deposited, nor that the bank | 


would have been obliged to stop pay- 
ment on the $2,000 check if the em- 
ployee who sold Mrs. Hansen the 
bonds had been told why she wished 
to close her account. Hansen v. 
Bank of America, 225 P.2d 665. 
Paton’s Digest, Checks §11:2. 


It’s hard to realize these days that 
this country was founded partly to 
avoid taxation. 


—KREOLITE News 
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away each year . . . stripping farm 
after farm of their productive abil- 
ity and destroying millions of dollars 
worth of crops. Dust storms are 
expensive! 


Well-planned conservation pro- 
grams | ere sound protection 
against all ve of erosion—whether 
due to wind or water, or a combina- 
tion of both. By following the rec- 
ommended conservation practices of 
keeping grass and cover 4 on bar- 
ren areas . . . building ponds. . . con- 
touring. ..strip-cropping.. . planting 


FOR PROFITABLE 


Messey 


Theres trouble 
in the air! 


Wind erosion works fast! It carries 
thousands of tons of good top soil 


legumes . . . rotating crops. . . leaving 
marginal areas in timber, erosion can 
be controlled. 


For best results, it’s important that 
we all coordinate our efforts and set 
up long-range programs. Conserva- 
tion is a job for all of us . . . for we 
who design and build farm machin- 
ery . . . for the farmers who use it 
... and for you who work with and 
guide our 6 million farmers. 


THE MASSEY-HARRIS COMPANY 
Quality Avenue, Racine, Wisconsin 


Manufacturers of tractors, combines, corn pick- 
ers, forage harvesters and a full line of other 
farm machinery, engineered and built for better 
farming. 


FARMING 
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Other 


© ‘He to Get and Keep Profitable 

Bank Business” was the sub- 
ject of 26 clinic meetings held by 
the Illinois Bankers Association the 
last week of February and the first 
week of March. A “pilot” meeting 
was held in Springfield on Janu- 
ary 22. 

Discussions at the clinics were di- 
vided into two parts—‘“Interior Pro- 
cedures and Policies” and “External 
Procedures and Policies.” Each par- 
ticipant was furnished an outline of 
questions under each of these head- 
ings. 

“Interior procedures” was divided 
into recruitment of personnel, orien- 
tation and induction of new em- 
ployees, training of staff members, 
and building good human relation- 
ships in the bank. The questions 
under these headings were, for ex- 
ample: How can staff members be 
encouraged to help recruit desirable 
personnel? What methods are most 
effective for on-the-job training in 
small banks? What methods may be 


used to promote a better “team” 
spirit? 

External procedures discussion 
was divided, in the outline, into new 
business development and customer 
relations, community relations, ad- 
vertising, and publicity. Suggested 
questions under these headings were, 
among others: Should bank offcers 
be required by management to make 
regular calls on customers and pros- 
pects? How far should the local 
banker go in bringing new industry 
into his community? Should direct 
mail material be enclosed with state- 
ments or be sent separately? What 
procedures can be followed by the 
average bank in building up good 
press relations? 

The IBA’s Committee on Educa- 
tion and Public Relations has fur- 
nished to each member an excellent 
manual on the subjects covered at 
the clinics. The materials in the 
manual are designed to assist banks 
in all phases of employee training, 
new business soliciting, advertising, 


Some of the pages and enclosures of the Illinois Bankers Association’s manual 
entitled How to Get and Keep Profitable Bank Business 


and public relations. They are also 
excellent ammunition for staff meet- 
ings in individual banks. One of the 
enclosures is a series of outlines for 
such meetings, covering ‘Dealing 
with Customers and Prospects ‘in 
Person,’ ”’ ‘Personality Traits—How 
to Deal with Them,” “Telephone 
Courtesy,” and “The Letters We 
Write.” 

The manual suggests ways to in- 
troduce the material to the staff, 
how to systematize new business de- 
velopment, how to test a public rela- 
tions and business development pro- 
gram (“Ask yourself these ques- 
tions’), and some publications and 
visual aids that can be used in em- 
ployee training in public relations. 

Another enclosure with the man- 
ual is You and Your Bank, a leaflet 
prepared by Dewey M. Beck, the 
IBA’s director of public relations. 

The committee which produced 
this unusually complete manual is 
headed by C. A. Hemminger, pub- 
lic relations officer of the American 
National Bank and Trust Company, 
Chicago. The IBA has offered to fur- 
nish one copy of the manual to each 
chairman of a committee on educa- 
tion and public relations of any state 
bankers association that desires it. 

* * * 

The School of Financial Public Re- 
lations, conducted by the Financial 
Public Relations Association in con- 
junction with Northwestern Uni- 
versity, will hold its 1951 session 
on Northwestern’s Chicago campus 
from July 30 to August 11. This will 
be the fourth annual session of the 
school, which was founded in 1948 
to provide a practical training course 
for bank public relations, advertising 
and business development executives. 

The complete course consists of 
two resident sessions, combined with 
six extension problems and an origi- 
nal project to be completed between 
the two sessions. The 1951 senior 
class will be graduated on August 10. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 78) 
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3 MINUTE DEMONSTRATION 
OF TOMORROWS TYPEWRITER | 


The Al New 


Smith-Corona 


Office Typewriter 


H™ for you today—the machine that will set 
the pace in typewriter design for years to 
SwutCotana ; come! The all-new Smith-Corona has a new 
: speed and ease of operation that is truly “Luxury 
Typing.” Plus these new and exclusive features: 


NEW! PAGE GAGE takes the guesswork out of and keeps telling her exactly how much space NEW! SUPER-SUPPORT SEGMENT with exclusive 
page end typing. The red signal warns typist is left as she types to the very end. Saves self-lubricating Electro Film finish gives new 
when she is 21” from the end of page. Tells retyping hundreds of pages a month! stability, accuracy and precision “write.” 


NEW! 10-INCH WRITING LINE gives you greater NEW! FASTER, EASIER SERVICING. Easily re- EXCLUSIVE! AUTOMATIC MARGIN sets both 
capacity. Standard carriage takes a 12-inch movable cover plates give quick access to margins with one hand in one second. The 
width paper, types a full 10-inch line. all working parts for cleaning and adjusting. only one hand system. World’s fastest! 


And in 10 Minutes, 
your Smith-Corona 
can tell 
you the 
full story. 
Call him now. 
He’s in your phone book. 


NEW! 4-WAY RIBBON CONTROL gives new EXCLUSIVE! ERROR CONTROL permits correc- 
fourth position for typing in center of one- tions without spoiling appearance of page. 
color ribbon. Makes ribbons last longer. Saves time, stationery, and retyping. 


L C SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC SYRACUSE 1 N Y Canadian factory and offices, Toronto, Ontario. 
Makers also of famous Smith-Corona Portable Typewriters, Adding Machines, Vivid Duplicators, Ribbons and Carbons. 
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John L. Chapman, vice-president, 
City National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Chicago, is chairman of the 
school’s board of managers. Mem- 
bers of the board are: Philip K. 
Barker, president, Bankers Devel- 
opment Corporation, New York; 
Swayne P. Goodenough, vice-presi- 
dent, Lincoln Rochester Trust Com- 
pany, Rochester, N. Y.; Robert Lind- 
quist, vice-president, La Salle Na- 
tional Bank, Chicago; and Robert 
W. Sparks, first vice-president, Bow- 
ery Savings Banks, New York. 

The school’s first year class is lim- 
ited to 50 students. Applications for 
admission to the 1951 term will be 
closed on May 1. 

The Mortgage Bankers Associa- 
tion of America, in cooperation with 
Northwestern University, will spon- 
sor in Chicago on June 18 to 22 the 
Mortgage Banking Seminar, a grad- 
uate course of study in the field of 
mortgage lending and investing. The 
5-day sessions will cover every phase 
of real estate financing, including ap- 
praising, relationship of mortgage 
lender and the ultimate purchaser of 
the loan, and effects of Government 


policies on mortgage banking. The 
course is designed primarily for 
younger people who have entered the 
mortgage banking field. Speakers 
will be principally men from large 
lending and investing institutions. 

The 1951 edition of the Mutual 
Savings Bank Directory, just pub- 
lished by the National Association 
of Mutual Savings Banks, records an 
over-all increase of deposits during 
1950 of $737,805,852. Total deposits 
of the 529 mutual savings banks in 
the nation at the yearend stood at 
$20,025,117,118 and depositors num- 
bered 19,263,695. Assets kept pace 
with deposit gains, reaching a new 
high figure of $22,445,563,924. 

According to the directory, the 
largest savings bank has deposits 
of more than $900,000,000 — the 
smallest, $355,000. There are 126 
banks over 100 years old and 43 with 
deposits of more than $100,000,000. 

* * * 

Arthur L. Ganson is the new ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Washington 
Bankers Association filling the va- 
cancy resulting from the recent 
death of Andrew Miller. 


Mr. Ganson 


Mr. Ganson has been manager of 
the Alaska and State Development 
Department of the Seattle Chamber 
of Commerce for the past eight 
years. He is a graduate of Yakima 
High School and Washington State 
College. For a number of years his 
home was in Spokane and Pullman, 
where he was affiliated with the Pull- 
man State Bank and later with the 
Seattle-First National Bank. 


Financing farm customers is sound business for your bank 
...and for the nation. When you provide farm banking 
services, you are helping to create farm income and to 
maintain the production of essential foodstuffs and materials, 


American National officers are experienced in 
helping agricultural banks. They are prepared to render 
prompt decisions on participations in livestock, dairy 
herd and crop loans. They can be of constructive assistance 
to you in getting and keeping a profitable volume of 


agricultural business. 


You may gain by talking with us about this service. 


“" Come in or write us at any time. 


American National Bank 


and Trust Company of Chicago 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
LA SALLE STREET AT WASHINGTON, CHICAGO 90 
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As a study of means for maintain- 
ing and fostering effective bank re- 
lations with the public, the Pennsyl- 
vania Bankers Association conducted 
a public relations conference in 
Philadelphia on March 7. 

C. A. Sienkiewicz, president of the 
Central-Penn National Bank of Phil- 
adelphia and general chairman of the 
conference, presided over the discus- 
sions. A short welcoming speech to 
the assembled bankers was delivered 
by Donald P. Horsey, president of 
PBA. 

The keynote addresses on “This 
Business of Public Relations’ were 
delivered by William H. Neal, senior 
vice-president, Wachovia Bank and 
Trust Company, Winston-Salem, 
N. C., and Robert C. Downie, presi- 
dent, Peoples First National Bank 
and Trust Company, Pittsburgh, 
and vice-president of the PBA. 

A similar conference was held 
March 27 in Pittsburgh under the 
general chairmanship of S. H. Chel- 
sted, vice-president, Peoples First 
National Bank and Trust Company, 
Pittsburgh. 


* * * 


“Think It Over,” a booklet copy- 
righted by the Pennsylvania Bankers 
Association, has been distributed to 
all PBA member banks. It presents 
a “re-examination of the aims, ob- 
jectives, and the problems of bank- 
ers associations” in clear terms, with 
charts and lively cartoons. 

The brochure sketches a _his- 
tory of bankers associations and 
points out that banking problems in 


A page from the Pennsylvania Bankers 
Association’s booklet, Think It Over 


MY, On MY, AND To I PAY FOR Au THis ATTENTION 


April 1951 


the past have been largely internal 
in character. However, it focuses at- 
tention on the fact that the most 
pressing problems now facing bank- 
ers are due to forces external to the 
independent banking system. 

In its concfusion, the booklet 
shows that unified, concerted action 
through bankers’ associations pro- 
vides the only logical method of pre- 
serving the independent character of 
American banking. 

* * 

When the South Dakota Bankers 
Association decided to use radio time 
to combat the propaganda of com- 


BONDS: U. S. Government 
Other Bonds. . 


CASH AND BONDS.... 
F. H. A. LOANS. 
HOME OFFICE BUILDING 


STOCKS. 


BUT NOT YET DUE 


COURSE OF COLLECTION. 
LOANS TO POLICYHOLDERS 
TOTAL ASSETS 


POLICY RESERVES. 


RESERVE FOR TAXES. 


taxes and expenses) . 


IN MORTALITY. 
TOTAL. 


PATING POLICYHOLDERS.. 
SURPLUS 
TOTAL LIABILITIES 


FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS ON RE AL ESTATE. 


LOANS GUARANTEED BY VETE RANS’ ADMINISTRATION 


PREMIUMS AND INTE REST PAID IN ADV ANCE. 


RESERVE FOR ACCOUNTS NOT YET DUE............ 
MASS HAZARD RESERVE FOR GROUP INSURANCE... 

RESERVE FOR FLUCTUATION IN ASSET VALUES AND 


peting Government agencies, it 
looked around for a program with 
maximum listener appeal and mini- 
mum controversial potential. The 
result was selection of the broadcast 
of the state’s “B” basketball tour- 
nament the first week of March. 

While the state association made 
all arrangements for the broadcast, 
local banks in the area of cooper- 
ating radio stations received the 
sponsorship credit. Posters, signs 
and newspaper advertising called the 
public’s attention to the banks’ part 
in the broadcast series. 

WILLIAM P. BOGIE 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


DECEMBER 31, 1950 


ASSETS 


CASH ON HAND AND IN BANKS 


$ 4,196,558.13 


.$ 75,165,946.14 
35,608, 147.08 
46,778,269.00 

6,672,634.57 


REAL ESTATE SALES CONTRACTS.. 


INTEREST AND RENTS ON INVESTMENTS ACCRUED 
INTEREST AND RENTS DUE ON INVESTMENTS 


(None of which is past due more than 90 days) 
OTHER ASSETS, PRINCIPALLY NET PREMIUMS IN 


LIABILITIES 


. $165,780, 199.43 
1,289,279.45 


ESCROW FUNDS (Deposited by fer of 


730,739.50 
902,339.96 


2,122,201.00 


1,948,718.00 
$177,589,388.00 


PORTION OF CURRENT YEAR'S EARNINGS AVAILABLE 
FOR FUTURE DIVIDEND DECLARATION TO PARTICI- 
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BANKING NEWS 


Stephenson Post on 
G.$.B. Trust Faculty 
Goes to L. $. Headley 


A. H. F. Stephan Named 
Associate Director 


Louis S. Headley, recently 
retired president of The First 
Trust Company of St. Paul, 
Minn. has been named head 
of the trust faculty of The 
Graduate School of Banking 
by Dr. Harold Stonier, di- 
rector of the school. The an- 
nouncement was made at the 
annual spring meeting of the 
school’s faculty held in New 
York last month. 

Mr. Headley, long a close 
associate of Gilbert T. Steph- 
enson, succeeds to the post 
held by Mr. Stephenson sinc . 
the inception of the school in 
1935. He was presented to 
the rest of the faculty by Dr. 
Stonier as were several other 
new faculty members, some 
of whose appointments were 
announced in Banking last 
month, 

He has been a member of 
the G.S.B. trust faculty since 
1943 and was president of 
the A.B.A. Trust Division in 
the year 1942-1943, 


‘Associate Director 

Dr. Stonier also announced 
the appointment of Dr. Aud- 
ley H. F. Stephan as associ- 
ate director of the G. S. B. 
Dr. Stephan is professor of 
finance at Rutgers Univer- 
sity and head of its depart- 
ment of economics. He was 
associated with Joseph M. 
Dodge, former president of 
the A. B. A. in the financial 
reorganization of Japan in 
the years following the war. 
Dr. Stephan takes the place 
vacated by Dr. Eugene E. 
Agger, long-time head of the 
economics department at Rut- 
gers and teacher at New 
York Chapter of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Banking. Dr. 
Agger retired from Rutgers 
last year. 

In addition to the new 
faculty members announced 
previously, nine special lec- 
turers were introduced. They 
and their subjects are: 

F. W. Elliott Farr, assis- 
tant vice-president, Girard 
Trust Co., Philadelphia, bank 
insurance; H. C. Taylor, as- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 82) 
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Head table at the G.S.B. faculty luncheon in New York. 
Left to right, William Powers, G.S.B. registrar; Oliver S. 
Powell, member, Board of Governors, Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem; Dr. William A. Irwin, G.S.B. associate director; A.L.M. 
Wiggins, chairman, Atlantic Coast Line and Louisville & 
Nashville railroads; Joseph E. Hughes, chairman, G.S.B. 
Beard of Regents; Dr. Stonier; Mr. Agger: and Dr. Audley 
H. Stephan, professor of finance, Rutgers University 


Federal Legislation 
Affecting Banks in 
New A.B.A. Summary 


To inform bankers and 
their counsels on Federal 
legislation affecting them en- 
acted by the 81st Congress, 
the Committee on Federal 
Legislation of the American 
Bankers Association has pub- 
lished a new edition of its 
biannual publication Swm- 
mary of Federal Legislation 
Affecting Banking. The 64- 
page book, mailed to A.B.A. 
member banks, was prepared 
under the direction of Claude 
E. Bennett, chairman of the 
Committee, who is president 
of the Tioga County Savings 
and Trust Company and the 
First National Bank, Wells- 
boro, Pa. 


28 Subjects 

The book contains infor- 
mation on 28 subjects—laws 
enacted by Congress in the 
years 1949-1950. On each 
subject, the legislation is 
condensed into a brief out- 
line and, in cases where 
Congress passed only amend- 
ments to a previous act, only 
information on the amend- 
ment is given. The book con- 
tains provisions of the laws, 
but it does not attempt to 
interpret them. 

Copies may be obtained 
from the office of the Amer- 
ican Bankers’ Association, 
719 Fifteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington, D. C. 


Three New Operating 
Booklets Issued by 
Bank Management Unit 


Personnel and Records 
Protection Study Out 


Three new publications de- 
signed to assist banks with 
operating problems are near- 
ing completion by the Bank 
Management Commission of 
the American Bankers As- 
sociation, according to Com- 
mission Chairman James H. 
Kennedy, who is vice-presi- 
dent and cashier of the Phil- 
adelphia National Bank. 

The first of the publictions 
—Bank Personnel and Rec- 
cords Protection Guide (B.M. 
publication 124) — was pre- 
pared to meet the demand 
occasioned by the mounting 
interest in war precaution- 
ary measures. 

The following topics are 
taken up under “Personnel 
Protection”: Immediate ac- 
tion—if out of doors, if in a 
building or at home; effects 
of an atomic explosion; pro- 
tection against air blast; pro- 
tection against flash burns 
and fire; and_ protection 
against nuclear radiation. 

The subjects taken up un- 
der “Records Protection” in- 
clude duplication of records; 
shelter for duplicated rec- 
ords; indexing and storage 
of records; equipment at 
storage point; and securities. 


Shelton Pledges Bank 
Support of Voluntary 
Credit Control Plan 


He Asks A.B.A. Members 
to Back FRB Objectives 


Following the announce- 
ment of the Federal Reserve 
Board of “The Program of 
Voluntary Credit Restraint” 
on March 13, James E. Shel- 
ton, president of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association and 
of the Security-First Na- 
tional Bank, Los Angeles, 
issued a statement pledging 
the A.B.A.’s “full support” 
and stating that individual 
banks would be urged to co- 
operate. 

Mr. Shelton’s statement: 

“We are pleased with the 
announcement of the Federal 
Reserve Board this morning 
that the ‘green light’ has 
been given to the voluntary 
credit restraint plan contem- 
plated under Section 708 of 
the Defense Production Act 
of 1950. It is gratifying to 
us that the importance of 
voluntary action has_ been 
recognized. 

“This subject has been un- 
der discussion between com- 
mercial bankers, insurance 
men, investment bankers and 
Federal Reserve officials for 
some time and a statement 
of principles has been pre- 
pared. 

“Five weeks ago, I in- 
formed the chairman of the 
Federal Reserve Board that 
the Association would sup- 
port these principles and rec- 
ommend them to the banks. 

“Accordingly, we pledge 
the Association’s full sup- 
port and will urge the co- 
operation of individual banks 
in carrying out the objectives 
contained in the statement 
of principles announced by 
the Board.” 


“Tt is recognized,” said Mr. 
Kennedy, “that the protection 
of personnel and records de- 
mands a different approach 
by banks, depending upon 
their localities, types of 
operations, and available fa- 
cilities. As a result of these 
factors, there will also be 
differences of opinion with 
regard to the classification 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 81) 
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Assignment of Claims Act Amendment 
Urged by A.B.A. Credit Policy Spokesman 


Francis H. Beam, senior 
vice-president of the National 
City Bank of Cleveland, Ohio, 
appeared as a representative 
of the Credit Policy Commis- 
sion of the A.B.A. before the 
House Judiciary Committee 
on March 7 to urge immedi- 
ate adoption by Congress of 
H. R. 2947, with recom- 
mended changes, amending 
the Assignment of Claims 
Act of 1940. 

The Assignment of Claims 
Act of 1940 made it possible 
for private lending agencies 
to relieve the Government of 
financing directly contractors 
performing Government pro- 
ecurement contracts. It also 
made it possible for private 
lending agencies to relieve 
the armed services of the tre- 
mendous accounting detail 
resulting from _ supplying 
working capital to contrac- 
tors through advance or 
progress payments. 


Bill Vital 


Of the bill, Mr. Beam said: 
“We believe that this is vital 
for the maximum participa- 
tion of private lending insti- 
tutions in financing the 
national defense program. 

He pointed out: “The V- 
loan program of World War 
II was based on the fact that 
Government procurement con- 
tracts could be assigned as 
collateral for loans. This pro- 
gram resulted in private 
lenders handling 8,961 loan 
authorizations approximating 
$10,798,000,000, with over 
$12-billion actually dis- 
bursed, due to the fact that 
some loans were revolving 
credits. In addition, the As- 
signment of Claims Act 
made it possible for private 
lending institutions to finance 
Many concerns in the war 
effort, without Government 
guarantees in an aggregate 
amount far in excess of the 
figures mentioned under the 
V-loan program. 

“The passage of the De- 
fense Production Act of 1950 
and the intensified defense 
program planned by the Gov- 
ernment will result in a large 
procurement program. Work- 
ing capital and other funds 
will be needed by contractors 
and subcontractors, large and 
small, in order to perform 
their contracts. Again it 
seems desirable in this na- 
tional emergency to provide 
this credit at the community 
level through banks.” 


April 1951 


In substance, Mr. Beam 
said that the bill should be 
amended so that it would in- 
clude all contracts heretofore 
or hereafter entered into by 
any Government agency, but 
not including any contract 
entered into before July 1, 
1950, under which full pay- 
ment has heretofore been 
made. He also suggested 
that the no set-off provision 
should apply to taxes, social 
security contributions, or the 
withholding or nonwithhold- 
ing of taxes or social security 
contributions, and that the 
act should be further 
amended to eliminate entirely 
the final proviso of the act 
which would make it difficult 
for banks to take care of the 
financial needs of a contrac- 
tor. This proviso attempts to 
set up a procedure whereby 
the Government would at- 
tempt to withhold any pay- 
ments due on an assigned 
contract in excess of amounts 
due the lending agency. 

He also recommended that 
the act be broadened so as 
to include any financing 
through factoring arrange- 
ments, as well as loans, dis- 
counts, and advances. 

“Private lenders are ap- 
prehensive as to what their 
rights and liabilities are at 
this time, if they accept as- 
signments under the existing 
Assignment of Claims Act of 
1940,” according to Mr. 
Beam’s statement. 


Three New Operating 
Booklets Available 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 80) 


of records, the extent of pro- 
tective measures to be adopt- 
ed, and the general urgency 
of the situation. The mate- 
rial in this new publication 
is intended as a guide in the 
formulation of a specific 
course of action.” 

The second booklet is Aids 
and Suggestions for Improv- 
ing Bank Operations, Volume 
II, and contains about 130 
different suggestions and 
short cuts that banks can use 
in improving their operating 
efficiency. This is a supple- 
ment to a previous Bank 
Management publication. 

Here are a few—and just 
a few— of the subjects cov- 
ered in this volume: Air 
conditioning; automatic type- 
writer copies; expense con- 
trol; filing; managerial de- 
velopment; multiple - copy 
forms; space planning; pur- 
chasing department; sound 
absorbents; currency count- 
ing machines; proof and 
transit operations; bookkeep- 
ing procedures; internal 
communication system; pay- 
roll checks handling; state- 
ments; stop-payments; ser- 
vice charge computations; 
and safety deposit access 
slips. 

Your Biggest Bargain—a 
direct mail booklet on ser- 
vice charges—is the other 
publication. 

“Service charges,” Mr. 
Kennedy said, “continue to 
cause misunderstandings be- 


People Used in New 
52-Ad Series to Tell 
Bank Services Story 


In a_ new, informative 
newspaper advertising cam- 
paign, the Advertising De- 
partment of the A.B.A. fea- 
tures banking services from 
the viewpoint of the cus- 
tomer. These ads are illus- 
strated with photographs of 
typical Americans in various 
walks of life, including men 
and women, boys and girls. 

The copy is brief, simple, 
direct, and easily understood. 
It conveys the fundamental 
information banks want 
people to know about them 
and about the latest develop- 
ments affecting money mat- 
ters. The series consists of 52 
ads in ready-to-use mat form. 


tween banks and customers 
because they are not ade- 
quately explained. We are 
getting out a folder with a 
positive approach, explaining 
what a customer gets for a 
service charge, when it is 
necessary to such 
charges, and general infor- 
mation on how these charges 
are computed, in the hope 
that banks will make use of 
it to improve their customer 
relations in this field.” 

All three publications will 
be available within a few 
weeks and a free copy will be 
sent to each A.B.A. member 
bank. In the case of the ser- 
vice charges booklet, it may 
be purchased in quantities 
with the names of individual 
banks imprinted thereon. 


Members of the National Conference Group—composed of members of the American Bar 
Association and representatives of the American Bankers Association—at a meeting in 
New York. Seated, left to right, John D. Randall, Cedar Rapids attorney; Merle E. Selec- 
man, secretary, A.B.A. Trust Division; James E. Casner, Boston attorney; Edwin M. Otter- 
bourg, New York attorney; Robertson Griswold, vice-president, Maryland Trust Co., Ballti- 
more; Charles E. Orcutt, assistant secretary, A.B.A. Trust Division; and Joseph W. White, 


vice-president, Mercantile-Commerce Bank and Trust Co., St. Louis. 


Standing, left to 


right, George C. Barclay, vice-president, City Bank Farmers Trust Co., New York; R. M. 

Alton, vice-president, U. S, National Bank, Portland; Henry A. Theis, president, Citizens 

National Bank and Trust Co., Englewood, N. J.; Robert A. Wilson, vice-president, The 

Pennsylvania Co., Philadelphia; Leon M. Little, vice-president, New England Trust Co., 
Boston; and Walter W. Land, New York attorney 
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Examiners Examine 
Correspondence Study 
Grading Procedures 


Bank Examiners Use 
Correspondence Courses 


Examining and_ grading 
procedures were thoroughly 
reviewed at a meeting in 
New York last month of the 
correspondence course ex- 
aminers of the American In- 
stitute of Banking and pro- 
cedural improvements were 
decided upon, according to 
Leroy Lewis, national educa- 
tional director of the A.I.B. 
During the first four years 
of the Institute’s existence 
the only courses offered by 
the national office were cor- 
respondence courses; how- 
ever, a few local chapters 
gave special lectures. Today, 
although the number of cor- 
respondent students is nu- 
merically small in comparison 
to the entire student body, 
nevertheless it is a very im- 
portant group. 


654 Examiners 


Of the 1,378 students pres- 
ently enrolled in the Insti- 
tute’s correspondent courses, 
654 are FDIC, National 
Bank, and Federal Reserve 
examiners. Other groups 
that find the A.I.B.’s corre- 
spondence courses convenient 
in rounding out requirements 
for the Prestandard and 
Standard Certificates are 
men and women employed by 
small banks in_ isolated 
areas; bank employees who 
wish to complete courses 
more rapidly than is possible 
through chapter and study 
group instruction; state bank 


| the Armed Forces. 


Executive Council, 
A.B.A., Meets in 
Indiana Apr. 22-24 


Banking in a defense econ- 
omy will be among the topics 
to receive attention at the 
semiannual meeting of the 
Executive Council of the Am- 
erican Bankers 


April 22-24. 

James E. Shelton, 
dent of the Association, will 
preside at the meetings of the 
Administrative Committee on 
Friday and Saturday pre- 
ceding the Council meeting, 
and at the Council meetings 


| on Monday and Tuesday. 
The Executive Committees | 


of the divisions and sections 
of the A.B.A. and the Asso- 
ciation’s commissions, com- 
mittees, and councils. will 
hold meetings on Sunday to 
review their respective pro- 


grams of service to the banks. | 


examiners whose duties keep 


Association | 
in French Lick, Indiana, on 


Federal Housing Bill 
Inflationary, Useless, 
Says Mortgage Group 


Suggests Relax Reg. X 
for Defense Houses 
The greater part of the 


| Defense Housing and Com- 


presi- | 
| vices Act of 1951, now pend- | 


them away from home; and | 


bank employees who 
called up for active duty with 
The In- 
stitute permits students to 
complete four courses in a 
single year. 

During World War II sev- 


eral hundred servicemen in | 
all of the major battle areas | 


took advantage of corre- 
spondence course study. Pres- 


ently 15 men serving in the | 


Armed Forces at home and 
abroad are taking correspond- 
ence courses. 

In selecting correspondence 
examiners, Mr. Lewis points 
out that first and foremost 
the A.I.B. looks for men who 
are recognized authorities in 
their fields. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 83) 
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munity Facilities and Ser- 
ing in Congress, contains 
provisions which are both 
inflationary and unnecessary, 
said the American Bankers 
Association in a statement. 

On behalf of the Associa- 
tion, its Committee on Real 
Estate Mortgages pointed 


workers the need can be met, 
by relaxation of Regulation 
“X” and companion regula- 


tee also pointed out that un- 
der the Wherry Act there is 


ample provision for the | 
| financing of “military hous- 


ing.” 


The statement read _ in 


| part: 


“The Committee is aware that 


| there may be need for housing 


for workers in connection with 
certain defense activities. It be- 
lieves that relaxation of Regu- 
lation X and the companion 
regulations of FHA and VA in 
carefully designated defense 
areas, should allow sufficient 
construction to satisfy the cur- 
rent needs. In connection with 
the housing for military opera- 
tions, it is believed that there is 
sufficient provision for financing 
under the Wherry Act for mili- 
tary housing. In certain isolated 
instances, such as areas sur- 
rounding atomic energy plants, 
there may be an urgent need 


| for housing for workers, and in 


felt 
handled 

expense, 

the 


that 
as a 
rather 
general 


instances it is 
these should be 
direct military 
than as a part of 
housing program.” 


these 


Some of those who attended the A.I.B.’s Correspondent Examiners Conference in New 
York recently. Left to right around the table, Messrs. Pierce, (Percy B.) Menagh (execu- 


tive secretary, 


DeHority 


Savings 


(FDIC), 


Banks’ 
(Robert C.) 


Ohmes, and Parker, and Mrs. Dorothea Barbone, 


department 


Association of New Jersey), 
Rutherford (associate secretary, A.1.B.), 
supervisor, 


(Edward H.) 
Lewis, Kirk, 


correspondence 


Eisman, 


A.1.B. 


MARY LEACH 


Louis S. Headley 


Stephenson G.S.B. 
Post Goes to Headley 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 80) 


Chase Na- 
New York, 


sistant cashier, 
tional Bank, 


out that where there may be | municipal bonds; D. K. Pfef- 


need for housing for defense | 


fer, vice-president, The Na- 
tional City Bank, New York, 
public housing bonds; Thomas 


| L. Nims, assistant secretary, 


| Savings and Mortgage Divi- 
tions in “carefully designated | 


| defense areas.’”’ The Commit- 


sion, A. B. A., New York, 
mortgages and Federal leg- 
islation; E. L. Raymond, eco- 
nomics department, Wash- 
ington Square College of 
New York University, eco- 
omics panel participation; 


| Robert A. Wilson, vice-presi- 


dent, The Pennsylvania Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, cost ac- 
counting; C. A. Bethel, vice- 
president, Wachovia Bank 
and Trust Company, Win- 
ston-Salem, N. C., pensions 
and profit-sharing trusts; 
Richard P. Chapman, execu- 
tive vice-president, The Mer- 
chants National Bank, Bos- 
ton, trust investments; and 
Robert Lindquist, vice-presi- 
dent, La Salle National 
Bank, Chicago, public and 
community relations. 

Ernest E. McMahon was 
introduced as associate reg- 
istrar to succeed Norman C. 
Miller, retired. Mr. McMahon 
is dean of University College 
and dean of University Ex- 
tension at Rutgers. 

The meeting was the final 
get-together of the faculty of 
the G. S. B., now entering its 
17th year, in preparation for 
the annual summer session 
at Rutgers which will be held 
June 18 to June 30. One 
thousand bank officers are 
enrolled this year. 

The fourteenth annual re- 
union and conference of the 
G. S. B. was held at the Bilt- 
more Hotel on the same 
afternoon as the faculty con- 
ference. The two groups met 
at a reception and banquet 
fcllowing the business meet- 
ings. Robert Cutler, presi- 
dent, Old Colony Trust Co., 
Boston, was guest speaker. 
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Shelton, Law Among 
Speakers at A.I.B’s 
Convention in June 


Public Speaking and 
Debate June 4 and 5 


James E. Shelton, presi- 
dent of the American Bank- 
ers Association, and Francis 
Marion Law, chairman of the 
board of the First National 
Bank of Houston, Texas, and 
a widely known leader in 
banking education, will be 
the featured guest speakers 
at the annual convention of 
the American Institute of 
Banking next June, accord- 
ing to J. Kaye Ewart, presi- 
dent of the Institute. The 
convention will be held in the 
William Penn Hotel, Pitts- 
burgh, June 4-8, 

Mr. Law, who is chairman 
of the board of trustees of 
the Foundation for Educa- 
tion in Economics and a 
member of the board of re- 
gents of The Graduate School 
of Banking, will address the 
first business session of the 
convention on Monday after- 
noon, June 4. Mr. Shelton, 
president, Security-First Na- 
tional Bank of Los Angeles, 
will speak at the closing 
business session on June 8. 

Other events on the con- 
vention program include the 
National Public Speaking 
Contest for the A. P. Gian- 
nini Educational Endowment 
prizes on Monday evening, 
June 4, and the National 
Convention Debate for the 
Jesse H. Jones National Con- 
vention Debate Fund prizes 
on Tuesday evening. The 
Public Speaking Contest is 
commemorating its silver an- 
niversary. The endowment 
provides cash prizes for win- 
ners and pays traveling 
expenses of contestants to 
the convention. The Jones 
fund similarly provides prizes 
and traveling expenses for 
debating teams participating 
in the national contest. 

In addition to the two gen- 
eral sessions, the convention 
will feature conferences on 
various phases of banking 
such as trust business and 
investments, business de- 
velopment and advertising, 
credits, public relations, 
banking management and op- 
erations, and savings bank- 
ing. Conferences will also be 
held on A.I.B. chapter admin- 
istration and activities, and 
a special: conference for wo- 
men delegates. 
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Veterans affairs were reviewed at a recent meeting in Chicago 
of the Committee on Service for War Veterans. Left to right, 
J. O. Brott, assistant general counsel, A.B.A.; E. B. Schenkel, 
New York; W. T. Robinson, Donnellson, Ia.; A. G. Brown, 
A.B.A. deputy manager; G. B. Ward, secretary SforWVC; 
E. P. Neilan, Wilmington, Del., Committee chairman; S. G. 
Jones, Newark; W. W. Campbell, Forrest City, Ark., chair- 
man, A.B.A. Agricultural Commission; William Powers, 
A.B.A. deputy manager; W. W. Schroeder, New Orleans; 
and E. H. Burkle, Hartford, Conn. 


Examiners Examine 


Grading Procedures 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 82) 


The A.I.B.’s present cor- 
respondence course examin- 
ing board is composed of: 

A. Anton Friedrich, pro- 
fessor of economics, Wash- 
ington Square College, New 
York University; Richard F. 
Burdett, treasurer, Newtown 
Savings, Newtown, Conn.; 
Harvey Dallas, Chase Na- 
tional Bank, New York; 
George E. Dutton, Jr., as- 
sistant trust officer, Equita- 
ble Trust Co., Wilmington; 
John A. Eiseman, assistant 
treasurer, The Pennsylvania 
Company, Philadelphia; 
Howell A. Inghram, associate 
professor of accounting, Col- 
umbia University; Clarence 
V. Joerndt, assistant cashier, 
National City Bank, New 
York; David C. Kirk, assis- 
tant secretary-treasurer, Fi- 
delity Union Trust Co., New- 
ark; H. J. Knapp, Eastman, 
Dillon & Co., New York; 
Arthur E. Kroner, vice-presi- 
dent, East River Savings 
Bank, New York; Fred W. 
Ohmes, trust officer, City 
Bank Farmers Trust Co., 
New York; Raymond J. 
O’Rourke, assistant vice-pres- 
ident, Lafayette National 
Bank, Brooklyn; Melville M. 
Parker, executive vice-presi- 
dent, First National Bank, 
Lebanon, Pa.; Edward L. 
Pierce, assistant vice-presi- 
dent, National City Bank, 
New York; Frank M. Totton, 
vice-president, Chase Na- 
tional Bank, New York; and 
Dr. Weldon Welfling, head of 
the department of economics, 
Simmons College, Boston. 


E Bond Redemption 
Option Promotion 
Ready for Bank Use 


A direct mail folder and 
a large bulletin for lobby 
and window display giving 
complete information on the 
U. S. Treasury’s E Savings 
Bond redemption options have 
been prepared by the Adver- 
tising Dept. of the A.B.A. 

Information on the E Bond 
redemptions were sent to 
state secretaries by the State 
Association Section. 

The folder and bulletin in- 
clude a table of redemption 
showing the value of a $100 
E Bond during a 10-year ex- 
tension period. 

The options open to holders 
of maturing E Bonds are: 

(1) Full cash payment at 
maturity. 

(2) Automatic extension 
of E Bonds for 10 years or 
longer at 242% simple inter- 
est for the first 74% years and 
a sufficient rate during the 
next 2% years to provide an 
aggregate return of 2.9%, 
compounded semiannually if 
bonds are held through the 
full 10-year extension period. 

(3) Maturing E Bonds 
may be exchanged for Series 
G Bonds in amount of $500 
and multiples thereof, if 
holders prefer current income. 


Did You See? 


INVENTORY CONTROL 
AND PRIORITIES — An- 
swers to 85 Questions, issued 
by the National “ Production 
Authority, Washington, 
D. C., February 1, 1951. 

SPECIAL DEPOSITS OF 
PUBLIC MONEYS UNDER 


Manpower Parley 
to Cover All Phases 
Defense Mobilization 


U. S. Officials, Bank 
Personnel Men to Speak 


Representatives of the 
Government’s defense, mo- 
bilization, and_ stabilization 
agencies, as well as bankers 
and bank consultants on per- 
sonnel problems will speak at 
the Bank Manpower Confer- 
ence of the American Bank- 
ers Association to be held in 
the Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, April 26 and 27. 

The topics to be covered 
during the two-day meeting 
will be: Mobilization plans, 
military manpower require- 
ments, civilian manpower 
requirements, economic sta- 
bilization controls, banking’s 
essential activities, loss of 
trained manpower, recruit- 
ment of replacements, screen- 
ing job applicants, training 
staff members, attaining ade- 
quate production levels, 
maintaining competitive sal- 
ary ranges, city bank adjust- 
ment problems, country bank 
adjustment problems, and or- 
ganized banking’s contribu- 
tion. One speaker will cover 
each topic. 

There will be question pe- 
riods during each of the 
sessions. In addition there 
will be a luncheon meeting on 
each day and a reception and 
dinner on the evening of 
April 26. 

Invitations “to the Confer- 
ence have been issued to all 
A.B.A. member banks in the 
midwest, and bankers from 
that and other areas are ex- 
pected to attend. 

Following the Chicago 
meeting the A.B.A will hold 
a series of regional confer- 
ences on the more technical 
aspects of the manpower 
situation, at which the prob- 
lems will be discussed as they 
exist in various regions. 

Plans for the Conference 
are in charge of William 
Powers, deputy manager of 
the A.B.A. and director of 
customer and personnel rela- 
tions. 


ACT OF CONGRESS AP- 
PROVED SEPTEMBER 24, 
1917, Treasury Department 
Circular No. 92 (Revised), 
second amendment, February 
12, 1951. On re-deposits by 
banks of checks of $10,000 or 
over in their Treasury Tax 
and Loan Accounts. 
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Charles J. Lyon 
Hartford, Connecticut 
Savings Bank Investments 


More New G.S.B. 


Lee J. Marino 
New York, New York 


Personnel Management 


John I. Millet 
Troy, New York 
Savings Bank Management 


Faculty Members 


Dr. R. J. Saulnier 
New York, New York 


Mortgage Financing 


(Announcement story on page T7, March BANKING) 


CALENDAR 


American Bankers Association 


Apr. 22-24 
Apr. 26-27 


June 4-8 


June 18-30 


Sept. 30- 
Oct. 3 
Oct. 17-19 


Nov. 8- 9 


Executive Council Spring Meeting, French 
Lick Springs Hotel, French Lick, Indiana 

ABA Bank Manpower Conference, Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, Illinois 

American Institute of Banking Annual 
Convention, Hotel Wm. Penn, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

The Graduate School of Banking, _ 
University, New Brunswick, N. 


77th Annual Convention, Stevens Hotel, 
Chicago, Illinois 

Western Regional Trust Conference, St. 
Francis Hotel, San Francisco, California 

Mid-Continent Trust Conference, Drake 
Hotel, Chicago 


State Associations 

Florida, Palm Beach Biltmore Hotel, Palm 
Beach 

Missouri, Public 
Columbia 

Louisiana, Bentley Hotel, Alexandria 

Georgia, Ansley Hotel, Atlanta 

Missouri, Muehlebach Hotel, Kansas City 

Kansas, Kansas City, Missouri 

Ohio, Statler Hotel, Cleveland 

New Mexico, La Fonda Hotel, Santa Fe 

South Dakota, Cataract Hotel, Sioux Falls 

Texas, Baker Hotel, Dallas 

Tennessee, Andrew Johnson, Knoxville 

Delaware, Du Pont Country Club, Wil- 
mington 

Oklahoma, Mayo Hotel, Tulsa 

South Carolina, Francis Marion Hotel. 
Charleston 

California, Huntington Hotel, Pasadena 

Maryland, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall Hotel, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 

Arkansas, Arlington Hotel, Hot Springs 

Mississippi, Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi 

New Jersey, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall Hotel, 
Atlantic City 

North Carolina, The Carolina Hotel, Pine- 
hurst 

Alabama, Hotel Thomas Jefferson, Bir- 
mingham 

North Dakota, Gardner Hotel, Fargo 


Relations Conference, 


Colorado, Broadmoor Colorado 
Springs 

Idaho, The Lodge, Sun Valley 

Pennsylvania, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall Ho- 


tel, Atlantic City, N. J. 


Hotel, 


June 6-10 


June 7-9 


June 8-9 
June 8-9 
June 10-12 
June 11-12 
June 11-13 
June 12-14 
June 13-14 


June 13-14 
June 15-16 


June 15-16 
June 15-16 
June 15-16 
June 17-19 
June 18-20 
June 18-20 
June 21-23 
June 21-24 
June 22-24 
July 12-14 
Sept. 23-26 
Sept. 
Oct. 


Oct. 
Oct. 


Oct. 
Oct. 


23-26 
3- 5 


11-12 
16-17 


21-23 
21-24 


Massachusetts 


Dist. of Columbia, The Homestead, Hot 
Springs, Va. 

Massachusetts, New Ocean House, Swamp- 
scott 

Connecticut, Equinox House, Manchester, 
Vt. 

Wyoming, Irma Hotel, Cody 

Oregon, Gearhart Hotel, Gearhart 

Utah, Ben Lomond Hotel, Ogden 

Virginia, The Homestead, Hot Springs 

Illinois, Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 

Indiana, French Lick Springs Hotel, 
French Lick 

Minnesota, Radisson Hotel, Minneapolis 

New Jersey Savings Banks, Monmouth 
Hotel, Spring Lake 

New Hampshire,* Wentworth-By-The-Sea, 
Portsmouth, N. H. 

New Hampshire Savings Banks,* Went- 
worth-By-The-Sea, Portsmouth, N. H. 

Vermont, Equinox House, Manchester 

Washington, Olympic Hotel, Seattle 


Michigan, Book-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit 

Wisconsin, Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee 

Montana, Canyon Hotel, Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park 

New York, Essex, Sussex and Monmouth 
Hotels, Spring Lake, N. J. 

Maine, Poland Spring House, Poland 
Spring 

West Virginia, The Greenbrier Hotel, 
White Sulphur Springs 

Maine Savings, Wentworth-By-The-Sea, 
Portsmouth, N. H. 

Savings, Wentworth-By- 

The-Sea, Portsmouth, N. H. 

New York Savings, Lake Placid Club, 
Lake Placid 

Nebraska, Fontenelle Hotel, Omaha 

Connecticut Savings, Mountain View 
House, Whitefield, N. H. 

Kentucky, Brown Hotel, Louisville 

Iowa, Des Moines 


* Joint Convention. 


Sept. 11-14 


Oct. 
Oct. 


7-10 
22-25 


Nov. 12-15 


Other Organizations 


38th Annual Convention Mortgage Bank- 
ers Association of America, Mark Hop- 
kins and Fairmount Hotels, San Fran- 
cisco, California 

Robert Morris Associates, Waldorf-As- 
toria, New York 

National Association of Bank Auditors and 
Comptrollers, 27th Annual Convention, 
New Orleans, La. 

Financial Public Relations Association, 
Hollywood Beach Hotel, Hollywood, 
Florida 
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‘ 
Apr. 1- 3 
Apr. 10-12 
Apr. 15-17 
Apr. 17-19 
May 7-9 
May 9-11 
May 10-11 
May 10-12 
May 11-12 
May 14-15 
May 15-16 
May 17 
May 17-18 
May 18-19 
May 20-22 
May 21-22 
May 21-23 
May 21-23 
May 23-25 
May 23-27 
May 24-25 
May 25-26 a 
May 31- 
June 2 
June 3-5 
June 3- 6 
84 


/ y letterhead paper 
that Prints as weld as it looks 


COCKLETONE BOND 


Men who are responsible for the tone Bond today. The reason is 


policies of progressive business 
enterprises know the importance 
of selecting the proper letterhead 
paper to represent them. It is in 
the offices of thousands of such 


simple. They find in this letter- 
head paper not one, but all the 
qualities they look for — firm, 
heavy “feel”; crisp crackle and 
snap; clear, rich shade of white; 


executives that you find Cockle- _ exceptional erasability. 


* * * 


You can obtain business printing on Hammermill papers wherever you see this 
shield on a print shop window. Let it be your assurance of quality printing. 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW for your FREE Cockletone Bond Portfolio 
containing specimens of good modern letterhead design which 
you'll find helpful in improving or redesigning your present 
letterhead. With it we will also include an up-to-date sample 
book of Cockletone Bond. 


Hammermill Paper Company, 1501 East Lake Road, Erie 6, Pennsylvania. 
N 


Positioi 
(Please attach to, or write on, your business letterhead.) 


Cockletome wart 
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Savings and Mortgage Bankers Meet in New York 


Conference discussions covered: Review of Savings and Mortgage Picture, 

Record Protection, Investment of Savings Funds, A Critical Year, Value of 

New Materials and Techniques in Mortgage Appraisals, Reestablishment of 

FHA as Independent Insurance Agency, Mortgage Opportunities in the 

Defense Program, Impact of the Emergency on Savings Institutions, Crisis 
Integrity, and School Savings 


rapidly developing war economy, with its spiraling 
inflation, controls, regulations, and taxation, was 
the general theme developed at the two-day sessions of 
the Annual Savings and Mortgage Conference of the 
American Bankers Association in New York last month. 

Speakers dealt pointedly with current and long-range 
problems relating not only to management of invest- 
ments, savings and operations, but with broader phases 
of housing and the construction industry. The educa- 
tional displays were limited to specific illustrations of 
new techniques in construction materials and equip- 
ment, primarily in housing, plumbing, heating, air con- 
ditioning, plywood, dry wall panels, hardware and “pre- 
fab” construction. 

Savings banks in 25 states were represented at the 
Conference, which terminated with a banquet following 
the National School Savings Forum on Tuesday after- 
noon. A summary of the main points brought out by 
the forum panel will be found on page 89. 

Banks not now offering savings services to their cus- 
tomers were urged to do so by William A. Reckman, 
president of the A.B.A. Savings and Mortgage Division, 
at the opening session of the Conference. 

“We are asking all banks to do a better job than they 
are now doing,” said Mr. Reckman, “and we petition 
every bank to join our crusade to develop savings cus- 
tomers on the strength of the principle that a strong 
savings department not only contributes to the growth 
and worth of the bank, but fortifies the community and 
the whole banking structure as well. As part of our 
patriotic duties, individuals should be urged to save and 
exercise thrift to the fullest practicable extent.” 

Commenting on the housing situation, President Reck- 
man, who is president of the Western Bank & Trust 
Company, Cincinnati, said that “adequate funds are now 
available in the banking system to finance, at current 
interest rates, requirements for the construction of resi- 
dential properties. 

“It is my belief that new housing required in defense 
areas will be readily furnished by private enterprise. 
Shortage of materials, while increasing, is not yet severe 
enough to seriously retard home construction. The ex- 
isting machinery of FHA will require but little change 
to provide a satisfactory pattern for home financing 
which will be readily furnished by banks and_ other 
lenders. ... Emphasis should continue to be placed upon 
building homes which are reasonably priced for sale or 
rent at moderate rates.” 

Would that BANKING could print in full the text of all 
of the excellent addresses made at the Conference. 


Ts impact on savings and mortgage banking by the 
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In anticipation of a successful Savings and Mortgage Confer- 

ence: Left to right, Savings and Mortgage Division President 

Reckman; A.B.A. Executive Manager Harold Stonier; A.B.A. 

President Shelton; Savings Division Vice-president Perry; 
and A.B.A. Deputy Manager J. R. Dunkerley 


Since this is not feasible, we have lifted from each of 
them, in the order of presentation, a thought apropos of 
the current savings-mortgage banking scene: 


A-Bomb Precautions: ‘The main thing incident to 
our immediate problem is the statement from experts 
that the vault is a safe place for our securities, our cash, 
and our valuables and that—although the vault may be 
inaccessible for a short period—the contents should be 
in reasonably good condition. The water problem is 
something which should be considered, of course; and 
many banks are intending to maintain some kind of 
emergency pumping system which would help to keep 
water out of their vaults, in case there were broken 
water mains. 

“Bankers would not be prudent businessmen to take a 
chance of losing all their records where there is a way 
within reason of duplicating those records and storing 
them in a nontarget area.”—Harold E. Randall, vice- 
president of The First National Bank of Boston. 


Interest—Surplus and Reserves: “It would seem most 
expedient not to become further involved in a competi- 
tive race on interest dividend payments, and it would 
be most propitious for us to strengthen our banks by 
taking advantage of increased earnings to augment our 
surplus and reserves. Interest rates should be as much 
as earnings and additions to surplus and reserves per- 
mit, without having the investment policy dictated by 
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ay on. 


After claiming their credentials at the registration desk, left, a good many Conference delegates made a beeline for the Edu- 
cational Displays to see what is new in bank equipment and in housing materials. Right, activity at a “prefab” exhibit 


the need for increased income to pay higher rates.”— 
John W. Kress, executive vice-president of the Howard 
Savings Institution, Newark, and chairman, Investment 
Committee, Savings and Mortgage Division. 


Short-term Investing: ‘A policy of short-term invest- 
ing has become so popular in recent years-that one 
might almost say that those who follow it are prac- 
ticing ‘shortness for shortness’ sake.’ In fact, it would 
appear that the idea is entertained by many that the 
market for high grade securities must inevitably de- 
cline and it might be as well to wait for it to do so. 
This appears to me to be speculating on the future of 
the bond market, which is not only a poor approach to 
running an investment portfolio but one which has 
proved to be costly and can continue to be so if the 
Government bond market is maintained at a relatively 
stable level and corporate bonds also fluctuate little in 
price and yield over the next 10 years or so.’’—F. Brian 
Reuter, vice-president of the Mellon National Bank & 
Trust Co., Pittsburgh. 


Sound Fiscal Policies: ‘As citizens of this country, 
we must see that sound fiscal policies are adopted by our 
Governments, both local and national. 


“Inflation cannot be prevented merely by the imposi- 
tion of Government credit and other controls. The job 
can be done only if all elements of our economy—the 
Government, labor, business, and the population at large 
—settle down to and live by sound business principles. 

“We bankers should be and we are deeply interested 
in the preservation of the integrity and purchasing 
power of the American dollar. We are the custodians 
of other people’s money and property. That money is 
not impersonal. It is human money. It represents the 
‘blood, sweat, and tears’ of millions of people. 

“We cannot stand by and see these funds dissipated 
by inflation, devaluation, and deficit financing which re- 
duce the purchasing power of the dollar and thereby 
confiscate this accumulated capital.”—James E. Shelton, 
president of the Security-First National Bank of Los 
Angeles, president, American Bankers Association. 


Housing Improvements: “Two conditions seem to de- 
lay the acceptance and success of mass-produced houses. 
First, a suspicion persists that they are inferior in con- 
struction. This is an outright misunderstanding, be- 
cause the better ‘pre-fabs’ are always better engineered 
and more precision-built than comparable custom-built 
houses. Second, people criticize their appearance—ob- 


Speakers included Mr. Randall, left; Dr. Nadler, center; and President Shelton, right. Mr. Kress, another speaker, seated 


HOTEL STATLER 
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Another group of speakers—Mellon National’s F. Brian Reuter, left; American Trust’s William A. Marcus, center. At Mr. 
Marcus’s right are Speakers Scheick and Holden. Between sessions, exhibitors demonstrated théir products to large numbers 
of bankers. At right an exhibitor explains a heating problem 


jecting to nontraditional exterior finishes and especially 
to rubber-stamp sameness (entirely acceptable in auto- 
mobiles). This last I believe to be a fault than can be 
overcome by the manufacturers of houses. 

“TI believe further progress in housing must not de- 
pend solely upon government activity, but upon team- 
work by industry, educational research agencies, and 
government. To make this possible, each segment of the 
building industry, including the major professional 
groups, and including the A.B.A., must accept responsi- 
bilities they have neglected in the past.”—William H. 
Scheick, executive director of the Building Research Ad- 
visory Board, National Research Council, Washington. 


FHA Mortgage Insurance System: “I submit for your 
consideration today a plan discussed with some of you 
nine years ago. This simple and logical plan can be ex- 
pressed in a few words. 

“I would have the FHA set up as an independent 
“agency under a board of governors of nine persons, one 
of whom would be selected from the banking business, 
one from the life insurance field, one from the savings 
and loan industry, three from the Federal Government, 
and three from the building industry generally. While 
I would be satisfied to have the governors appointed by 
the President and confirmed by the Senate, I would 
prefer to have each private industry group nominate 


and elect its governors in the same fashion that class 
A and class B directors of the 12 Federal Reserve banks 
are elected. 

“The recommended plan would contemplate incorpo- 
ration of the FHA under Federal charter as ‘The Fed- 
eral Home Mortgage Insurance Corporation.’ 

“The Hoover report suggests that it be placed under 
the Federal Home Loan Bank Board. I suggest instead 
that the Federal Home Mortgage Insurance Corporation 
should have complete severance from any governmen- 
tal body which itself lends Government funds, or which 
is organized for the benefit of any one special segment 
of the savings and mortgage business. 

“T believe this is a simple and logical program. If you 
will act upon it, you may safeguard the FHA from the 
drives of pressure groups and from undue influence of 
those politicians whose actions lead to an unsound econ- 
omy; and you may preserve for the nation the proven 
benefits of the FHA mortgage insurance system.’’— 
William A. Marcus, senior vice-president of the Ameri- 
can Trust Co., San Francisco. 


Mortgage Opportunities: ‘‘By April 1952, there will 
have been added, according to present estimates, some 
2,200,000 units; and 80,000 to 100,000 units will have 
been abandoned or demolished. This would result a year 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 116) 


An audience view showing some of the bankers who came from 25 states 
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A Forum on School Savings 


“\\/" live in a money economy 
—money is a part of the 
equipment of life—and 
children must learn to use it.” That 
was the consensus of members of 
the panel at the National School 
Savings Forum which followed the 
Annual Savings and Mortgage Con- 
ference in New York last month. 

Savings bankers were invited to 
bring local school officials with them 
to the forum and many of them did. 

Ralph W. Matteson, chairman of 
the Committee on School Savings 
Banking of the Savings and Mort- 
gage Division, American Bankers 
Association, was chairman of the 
forum panel. The other members 
were Millicent Trichler, chairman, 
New York School Savings Forum 
and director of school savings, Dol- 
lar Savings Bank, Bronx; Mercer C. 
Macpherson, chairman, New Jersey 
School Savings Forum and vice- 
president, Moniclair Savings Bank, 
Montclair, New Jersey; Thomas F. 
Power, superintendent of schools, 
Worcester, Massachusetts; and 
Frank Zimmerman, principal, Cran- 
ford High School, Cranford, N. J. 

One of the first questions con- 
sidered by the panel was the proper 
place of thrift education in the 
schools. There was a lively discus- 
sion among the panel members, with 
considerable participation by the 
audience, as to whether thrift 
should be taught primarily in the 
schools or in the home. 

The panel concluded unanimously 
that the teaching of thrift was a 
dual responsibility of the parent and 
the teacher. The modern conception 
of education is preparation of the 
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The panel before 
going into action: 
Seated, Miss 
Trichler, Mr. 
Power, Chairman 
Matteson; Stand- 
ing, Mr. Zimmer- 
man, and Mr, 
Macpherson 


x 


child for life. All members of the 
panel agreed that the handling of 
money, including saving, was a 
major problem faced by everyone in 
present-day living. 

After considering this basic ques- 
tion, the panel gave careful atten- 
tion to the question of what a bank 
could do to help the school teach 
thrift. Here again there was unani- 
mous agreement that the provision 
of school saving facilities was a 
major contribution that a bank 
could make. 

There was a split of opinion on 
the question of who should teach 
savings procedure to the students. 
Several panel members felt this was 
primarily a responsibility of the 
school itself . . . others felt that the 
bank should also participate. How- 
ever, the majority of sentiment was 
that the bank’s part is mainly to 
give the facts to school officials and 


x 


Both bankers and 
educators speak- 
ing from the floor 
added immeasur- 
ably to the prac- 
tical observations 
of the forum 
panel 


ACME 
teachers who, in turn, should impart 
them to the students. 

There was lively discussion on the 
matter of school savings plans, 
built around U. S. savings stamps. 
Definite opinions were expressed by 
panel members and members of the 
audience that the stamp plan is im- 
practical and should be discouraged. 
The reasons given were that the 
stamps were easily lost by children, 
and that the saving of stamps does 
not teach the true process of cash 
saving. A recommended alternative 
is the accumulation of money in a 
school savings account to buy bonds. 

General approval was expressed 
by members of the audience on the 
resumption of these National School 
Savings Forums. 

Banks displaying school savings 
promotion and equipment included 
Auburn (N. Y.) Savings Bank; The 
East New York Savings Bank, 
Brooklyn; Montclair Savings Bank, 
Montclair, New Jersey; The Phila- 
delphia Saving Fund Society; Roch- 
ester Savings Bank, Rochester, 
New York; Fulton National Bank, 
Atlanta, Georgia; Howard Savings 
Institution, Newark; Society for 
Savings, Cleveland; and a joint dis- 
play by the Worcester, Massachu- 
setts, savings banks, which included 
Bay State Savings Bank, People’s 
Savings Bank, Worcester County In- 
stitution for Savings, Worcester Five 
Cent Savings Bank, and Worcester 
Mechanics Savings Bank. The A.B.A. 
had a School Saver exhibit. 
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WIDE WORLD 


R. M. Evans, member of the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System addresses the opening session of the 


A.B.A.’s Fifth National Instalment Credit Conference. 


Others on the stage, left to right, are: Preston Delano, Comp- 


troller of the Currency; C. S. Young, president, Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago. William W. McCarthy, vice-president, 
National Shawmut Bank, Boston; and C. Francis Cocke, vice-president, A.B.A., and president First National Exchange Bank, 


Roanoke, Virginia 


The Instalment Credit Conference 


HE fifth annual National Instal- 

ment Credit Conference was 

conducted on March 12 through 
14, in Chicago, by the Consumer 
Credit Committee of the American 
Bankers Association. 

Over 1,000 bankers, mostly spe- 
cialists in the instalment credit field, 
gathered to discuss the economic ef- 
fects of the defense emergency on 
their lending operations and to ap- 
praise the current operating prob- 
lems of their business. 

The two and one-half days of 
“shop sessions’ were held in the 
background of uncertainty which 
marks the present business environ- 
ment. Instalment credit provides fi- 
nancing for an important portion of 
the output of consumer durable 


goods in the country. Production po-- 


tentials for these goods during the 
defense emergency will be hard to 
determine, particularly since most of 
them use vital metals, the major 


Harry C. Culshaw 
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C. Francis Cocke 


bottleneck in the materials picture. 

At the time of the National Instal- 
ment Credit Conference, the effects 
of allocations and restrictions on 
materials were just beginning to be 
felt by business, and the bankers and 
representatives of industry sought 
to learn what the requirements of 
the defense program would be. They 
were concerned not only with the po- 
tential volume of instalment credit, 
as gauged by the supply of consumer 
durable goods reaching the markets, 
but also with the over-all relation- 
ship of their operations on the gen- 
eral credit situation. 

The Defense Production Act of 
1950 had, among other things, rein- 
stated the authority of the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System to impose consumer credit 
controls through Regulation W. The 
conference enabled those attending 
to evaluate the significance of this 
regulation under a mixed peace and 


Louis Polk 


Paul M. Welch 


defense economy. The setting of this 
conference was distinctly different 
from that of previous years in which 
similar regulation had been imposed, 
in 1941 and again 1948. Since it ap- 
peared that cutbacks were likely to 
appear in production of goods adapt- 
able to instalment financing, much 
attention was given to the problem 
of how instalment credit depart- 
ments could be made sufficiently 
flexible to meet the requirements of 
the defense emergency. 

Chairmen of the three principal 
meetings were the present chairman 
of the Committee on Consumer 
Credit and two former chairmen: 
William W. McCarthy, Committee 
Chairman and vice-president, Na- 
tional Shawmut Bank, Boston; Wil- 
liam F. Kelly, senior vice-president, 
Pennsylvania Company for. Banking 
and Trusts, Philadelphia; and Carl 
M. Flora, vice-president, First Wis- 
consin National Bank, Milwaukee. 


Wm. W. McCarthy 
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BANKING 


Small part of the vast audience at the Instalment Credit Conference 


TIDE WILL TURN 


William W. McCarthy, vice-presi- 
dent, National Shawmut Bank, Bos- 
ton, and chairman, A.B.A. Committee 
on Consumer Credit. 

Today our service in instalment 
credit is curtailed, but our loans for 
the financing of defense will in- 
crease. In the not too distant future 
—barring an all-out shooting war— 
defense loans will reach a peak; and 
the tide will again turn to the fi- 
nancing of production from new 
facilities being added to our tre- 
mendously dynamic society of ours; 
Then the greater part of that in- 
creased production plant will again 
be committed to an increased output 
of articies for civilian use. When this 
occurs, we must be alert. 


BANKING FACES THE FUTURE 


C. Francis Cocke, president, First 
National Exchange Bank, Roanoke, 


Virginia, and vice-president, 
American Bankers Association. 

I do not think that the present 
controls are an effort on the part 
of our Government to eliminate con- 
sumer credit. Consumer credit will 
continue to be a significant factor 


the 


Richard W. Trefz Wm. CG. F. 
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in our banking system. The granting 
of consumer credit and the mainte- 
nance of an adequate volume of in- 
stalment loans in the future will 
present some difficult problems, but 
these problems are by no means in- 
soluble. The regulations present a 
challenge—not a barrier. 


MUCH LABOR; LITTLE SKILL 


Louis Polk, president, The Sheffield 
Corporation, Dayton, Ohio. 

New job analyses may be neces- 
sary to adapt manufacturing opera- 
tions to a less skilled labor force. 
In this guns-and-butter economy, 
perhaps the product will have to be 
redesigned to accommodate it to the 
capabilities of those who make it. 


FIGHTING THE HCL 


R. M. Evans, member, Board of Gov- 
ernors, Federal Reserve System. 
Whenever the central bank—the 
Federal Reserve—is unable to in- 
fluence the availability of its credit 
for reserves, there is very little more 
restraint over the creation of money 
than there was one hundred years 
ago. Bankers, who by their lending 
activities, are the principal creators 


Price J. O. Elmer 


Fred F. Florence 


of money and credit, must face the 
fact that, to the extent that the 
central bank is unable to do what 
it is intended to do, or is unable to 
do this in the degree originally in- 
tended, bankers must individually 
be more vigilant and bear a more 
direct responsibility to see to it that 
their lending does not contribute to 
a further depreciation of the dollar. 


THE SMALL BANK'S ROLE 


Richard W. Trefz, president, Arkan- 
sas Valley Bank, Pueblo, Colorado. 

Too often we find country bankers 
thinking of themselves as a rela- 
tively unimportant cog in this tre- 
mendous national industrial plant. 
not realizing, of course, that our real 
strength lies in the fact that we, 
the approximately 10,000 country 
banks, are singularly geared to serve 
the credit needs of even the remotest 
agricultural community in a manner 
that would not be possible in any 
other way. Whatever our products, 
whatever our problems, whatever 
our climate, the country banks 
staffed and operated by people close 
to their communities are the logical 
source for serving the credit needs 
of their communities. .. . 


R. M. Evans 
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PRODUCTION 


Dr. Earl L. Butz, head, Department 
of Agricultural Economics, Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Indiana. 
The battle between freedom and 
tyranny is essentially a battle be- 
tween the American Assembly Line 
and the Communist Party Line. One 
of our most potent weapons is our 
productive capacity. Our principal 
job in the days ahead is to produce 


more with fewer workers. We can 
do it. 


APPLIANCES 


Richard L. White, president, Landers, 
Frary & Clark, New Britain, Con- 
necticut. 

The outlook for the appliance busi- 
ness looks like this to me: A definite 
reduction in production in the second 
quarter of 1951, and a further and 
sharper reduction in the last half of 
1951, probably at least 40 percent 
below the record-breaking points of 
the last half of 1950. 


ATTACK ON INFLATION 


Fred F. Florence, president, Repub- 
lic National Bank of Dallas. 

The Federal Government has con- 
sistently emphasized the necessity 
for individuals and businesses to re- 
duce or eliminate nonessential ex- 
penditures. Not only from the stand- 
point of consistency and fairness, 
but from the standpoint of economic 
soundness, the Government should 
be just as austere in its own opera- 
tion. The doubtful luxuries of a wel- 
fare state or a paternalistic govern- 
ment simply are not consistent with 
the achievement of our defense ob- 
jectives within the framework of 
our free enterprise system. 


CREDITS; COLLECTIONS 


Paul M. Welch, vice-president, Citi- 
zens & Southern National Bank, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 

No bank credit department or 
credit operation of any kind is any 
stronger than its ability to collect. 


Left to Right: 
John M. Galvin 
Marshall S. Woods 
Richard L. White 
Dr. Earl L. Butz 


Here is the proving ground for 
policy. Here is where experience is 
developed on each individual account 
and on each dealer account in toto. 

The secret to any collection de- 
partment in the instalment field is 
a regular, systematic follow-through 
on each individual account. It is 
the system rather than individual 
effort which is paramount. 


LOAN COSTS 


Marshall S. Woods, vice-president, 
The Detroit Bank. 

With the reduction in available 
loan volume, we will all be faced 
with the tendency to take on what 
we, in the past, have deemed not too 
profitable a class of paper. We may 
be tempted to replace our shrinking 
volume through financing what in 
truth our cost study will disclose as 
unprofitable paper. We have the 
choice of conducting our business on 
this hit-and-miss basis with all the 
hazards that implies or to install a 
cost program which will show us the 
most profitable type of paper based 
primarily on maturities and amounts. 


OBLIGATIONS 


William G. F. Price, vice-president, 
Bank of the Manhattan Company, 
New York. 

Three obligations which we have, 
in addition to our continuing ones: 
(a) To make available the credit 
needed for defense production; (b) 
to do our part in stabilizing the 
value of the dollar; (c) to explain 
the situation honestly to nonessen- 
tial borrowers. 


SMALL BUSINESS LOANS 


Harry C. Culshaw, vice-president, 
The Pennsylvania Company for 
Banking and Trusts, Philadelphia. 

There is no other adequate medium 
except term loans by banks through 
which small business can obtain 
capital funds... . 

Most of us know that the average 
investment house is not generally 


interested in going into the securi- 
ties market in a situation involving 
less than a quarter of a million 
dollars. Therefore, when we are 
speaking of companies with net 
worths of $1,000 to $20,000, we are 
speaking of the “forgotten man” in 
so far as the investment bankers are 
concerned. 

Can our present banking structure 
take care of the need without gov- 
ernmental assistance? My answer 
is definitely yes. No government 
guaranty plan is necessary since the 
job can be done by the independent 
banking institutions... . 


MODERNIZATION LOANS 


John O. Elmer, assistant vice-presi- 
dent, American Trust Company, San 
Francisco. 

Home improvement loans will 
always have an important place in 
the consumer credit departments of 
banks. 

The degree of importance in the 
case of any single bank will depend 
on a fundamental policy decision as 
to whether or not the bank is will- 
ing to campaign aggressively for 
business and also to encourage a 
dealer program... 


NEW INVESTMENT FIELDS 


John M. Galvin, vice-president, 
Marine Trust Company, Buffalo, 
New York. 

A new field which we have recently 
entered is the financing of hospital 
bills, which is producing a surprising 
amount of business. A local hos- 
pital, faced with—as we all are— 
increased costs, discussed with us 
its problem of slow accounts and its 
lack of collection ability. We de- 
veloped forms and a plan which is 
operated by the hospital. The client, 
on entering, is asked how he will 
pay his bill and is offered the in- 
stalment plan. The response has 


been surprising and we have ex- 
tended the plan to 10 or 12 more 
hospitals. 
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Miracle Merchants 


All the world marvels at the amount of food 
American farmers produce. But, the man who makes 
this miracle possible is the farm equipment mer- 
chant who keeps mechanized agriculture humming 
—by supplying modern, high-capacity implements 
and making old ones serve far beyond their time 
by specialized care and periodic inspection. 


Today, all new advances in farming—and the old 
practices, too—are applied with machines and 
power. That’s why profit-minded farmers come to 
their neighborhood Oliver dealer for the “‘Finest in 
Farm Machinery” and education in the latest prac- 


tical uses for which it’s built. An example of a 
better machine designed to do a job a better way is 
the Oliver tractor mounted Two-Way Sulky Plow. 
On contoured strips all furrows can be turned uphill 
to save soil and water. 


By offering a line of equipment famous for more 
than 100 years . . . by providing expert counsel and 
competent maintenance service at the closest pos- 
sible point to the farm, Oliver dealers are building 
a prosperous, enduring business. The OLIVER 
Corporation, 400 West Madison Street, Chicago 6, 
Illinois. 


OLIVER 


‘FINEST IN FARM MACHINERY’’ 
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Farm Credit 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 56) 


upon all applications for agricultural 
credit. 

(2) Weigh carefully every need 
for agricultural credit that comes to 
the bank. Attempt to make the loan, 
if it is for production purposes. 

(3) Work out with the farmer a 
budget of anticipated expenses and 
income. Develop a plan for advanc- 
ing and repaying such credit, to the 
satisfaction of both parties. 

(4) Have every agricultural loan 


Farming, like Banking, 
is based on Sound Planning 


= 


Helps Farmers Build For The Future 


Bankers, who every year are called upon 
to advise their progressive farmer cli- 
ents, know that their own as well as the 


supported with full and sufficient 
credit information. Credit state- 
ments and operating budgets con- 
stitute the “facts” commercial banks 
must have if they are to provide in- 
telligent credit service. 

(5) Visit the farmer on his farm 
from time to time; visualize his 
operations at first hand; check the 
advances made against actual pro- 
duction; and discuss again with him 
the likelihood of his meeting repay- 
ments under the plan agreed upon. 

(6) Know the farmer’s ability as 
a farmer and a manager; his atti- 
tude toward soil improvement pro- 


farmer's future lies in sound business 
planning. These bankers know that 
when a farmer makes an investment in 
quality, dependable MM MODERN 
MACHINES, VISIONLINED TRAC- 
TORS and POWER UNITS, he’s in- 
vesting in machinery that will pay big 
dividends in securing a more stable 
future for all. 


Farmers Expect, AND Get, More In MM 

Farmers know that MM Modern 
Machines, prepare the ground correctly 
... Cultivate the crops properly... and 
harvest the crops right, on time, every 
time. Since MM farm machines are de- 
pendable, a progressive farmer can 
plan his farming soundly. He expects 
and receives more from Minneapolis- 
Moline ...a wise investment for pro- 
gressive farmers everywhere. 


MINNEAPOLIS-MOLINE 


grams, and his reputation in the 
community for paying his debts. 

“Sound lending,” he emphasized, 
“requires that all bank loans should 
be supported by full information 
about the borrower and his busi- 
ness.” He cited a farm credit file 
developed by the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Richmond and the Virginia 
Bankers Association as ‘“‘one of the 
best in the country.” 

“One of the objectives in the pres- 
ent economic situation,’ he con- 
tinued, “is to prevent bank credit 
from being used for speculative pur- 
poses. This immediate effort is part 
of our long-range national program 
for banks, to help keep agriculture 
financially sound. That program 
spells out the things that banks can 


| do now to make sure their loans to 
| farmers will measure up to the re- 
| quirements of defense,’’ he added, 


listing the following: 
(1) Encourage farmers to build 


| up the productivity of their farm- 


land to increase the production of 


| food and fiber. 


(2) Refuse to lend for speculation 


| in farm lands or in farm communi- 
| ties. 


(3) Discourage all borrowing, 


| based upon high farm prices, that 


could result in excessive indebted- 


| ness that cannot easily be retired if 


prices go down. 
(4) Keep in mind constantly that 
the sound value of farm land de- 


| pends upon the capacity of the farms 


to produce a profitable income over 
a period of years. 

(5) Encourage the farmers to pay 
existing debts from present high in- 
come. 

(6) Urge farmers to build up fi- 
nancial reserves through ownership 
of U. S. Savings Bonds and savings 
deposits. 

“American agriculture,” he con- 
cluded, “‘is financially sound now. We 
have a responsibility to keep it that 
way.” 


Comptroller Robertson 


A similar “line of credit” was 
stressed by Deputy Comptroller 
Robertson. 

“In any agricultural area,” he said, 
“sound banking must be closely 
geared to intelligent, constructive, 
and productive agricultural and land 


| conservation practices and pro- 
| grams.” 


Mr. Robertson drew attention to 


| the distinction sometimes made be- 


tween “country credit” and “city 
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credit,” and the country banker and 
city banker. The distinction, he said, 
is purely a figment. 

“There is,” said he, ‘only one kind 
of banking, and that is good bank- 
ing. If a banker follows the proven 
principles of that business, he will 
have no difficulty in his particular 
field—whether it be primarily agri- 
cultural or primarily industrial or 
commercial. Identical principles are 
the foundation of good banking in 
any institution.” 


Three C's of Lending 


“Fundamentally, all credits—irre- 
spective of the size of the bank or 
the place of its location—should be 
weighed and measured by the three 
proverbial C’s: capital, capacity, and 
character. Every extension of credit 
should be tested by the basic in- 
quiry: What is the money being bor- 
rowed for, and is that purpose 
sound? Every loan should not only 
have its avowed liquidating program, 
but in addition that program should 
be adhered to. And as every banker 
knows, all credits require active and 
intelligent supervision. It is hardly 
necessary to add that all lending 
today should be confined to loans 
for productive or otherwise essential 
purposes — not loans for lending’s 
sake, not loans made solely to build 
up larger profits.” 

“The country banker must be a 
well-rounded man at home in every 
department rather than a specialist,” 
Mr. Robertson said. “All of us, 
whether bankers or bank super- 
visors, should devote our attention 
to knowing and practicing good 
banking principles. 

“When a bank examiner says to a 
bank in an agricultural area: ‘Your 
credit files are too meager or spotty; 
your repayment programs are theo- 
retical rather than effective; your 
inspection and appraisals of chat- 
tels pledged to loans are too infre- 
quent and incomplete; your active 
management needs to be augmented 
in order to assure continuity; your 
expanding volume of loans necessi- 
tates additional capital funds; your 
lending policies are too liberal or 
your collection policies ineffectual, 
—remember that he is only adher- 
ing to what we believe are good 
banking practices, applicable alike 
to large and to small banks. 


Examiners Not Infallible 


“Neither our examiners nor any 
others are infallible. They can be 
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wrong in given cases. But bankers 
should remember that at least so 
far as national bank examiners are 
concerned, their chief purpose is to 
help the individual bank and banker, 
and thereby strengthen the nation’s 
banking structure. It should be 
borne in mind that the examiner 
actually measures each bank on the 
basis of extensive training and 
against the background of the many 
other banks which he examines, and 
consequently he has exceptional op- 
portunities to develop an informed 
judgment with respect to particular 
banking practices. 


FIRST 
IN CANADA'S 
OIL FIELDS 


“We, at the Office of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, genuinely 
welcome inquiries and comments 
concerning policies and positions— 
curs as well as yours. I want to as- 
sure you of our willingness to an- 
swer, as well as we can, inquiries 
that members of the group might 
care to submit to us by letter— 
either now or at any time.” 

Following the talks by Governor 
Evans and Mr. Campbell, and the 
reading of Mr. Robertson’s remarks, 
the session was opened to questions 
from the floor. 

(END) 


Branches throughout Canada's 
oil-rich western plains. On-the- 
spot information available 
through J. C. Mayne, Supervisor, 
Calgary, Alberta, or Head Office, 
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FAST SERVICE— ANYWHERE 
23 BURROUGHS PROCESSING CENTERS... FROM COAST TO COAST 


Atlanta Detroit Pittsburgh 

Boston Houston Portland, Oregon 
Buffalo Kansas City Seattle 

Chicago Los Angeles St. Louis 
Cincinnati Minneapolis San Antonio 
Cleveland New Orleans San Francisco 
Dallas New York City Washington, D. C. 
Denver Philadelphia 


Skilled mechanical service, on your premises from 583 Burroughs service centers. 
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High-speed recorder. Three reduction ratios 
available. Photographs fronts and backs of 
documents side by side on 16 mm. film, or 
at the flick of a switch, converts to 8 mm. 
photography of fronts only up one side of 
the film and down the other. 


Simple-to-use reader. Projects clear images 
of original size or, in some cases, larger. 
Combines facsimile printer. Easily operated 


jMPORTANT NAMES MICROF Ii 


Bell « Howell 


Burroughs 
MANUFACTURER 


DISTRIBUTOR 


Possibly there are records in your bank that are 
expendable. Perhaps there are others, too, that 
could be replaced if necessary. But what about 
your vital documents . . . those that affect the 
asset and liability position of your business... 
that affect depositor’s claims, stockholders and 
employees? If they were destroyed or hopelessly 
damaged, what then? 


Increasing your present use of microfilm to the 
extent of recording a// your most valuable docu- 
ments is the surest and best safeguard against 


from a sitting position. 


any such occurrence. Microfilming is fast, eco- 
nomical and convenient . . . especially if it’s 
Burroughs microfilming. 


Your Burroughs representative will gladly show 
you how quickly and inexpensively you can 
reproduce your records with microfilm equip- 
ment made by Bell & Howell, leaders in the field 
of fine photography. Also, ask him for the new 
booklet “Safeguarding Vital Records with 
Burroughs Microfilming,” which presents a defi- 
nite procedure for reproducing your records. 


9 
WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S Burroughs 
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World Business 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 46) 


Warfare of Foreign Economic 
Agency, but we do have at the as- 
sistant secretary level a functioning 
policy-making group known as the 
Committee on Foreign Supplies and 
Requirements. This group handles 
such troublesome policy matters as 
the demands of the Latin Americans 
for assured access to American 
manufactures or European clamor 
for scarce raw materials. 


Appointed in January by defense 
mobilizer Charles E. Wilson, the 
committee includes high - ranking 
representatives of State, Treasury, 
Defense, Interior, Agriculture, Com- 
merce, Labor, ECA, the Defense Pro- 
duction Administration, General 
Services Administration and Presi- 
dential Aide Harriman. The chair- 
man, ECA’s William C. Foster, re- 
ports to Mr. Wilson, advising on 
policies related to allocating abroad 
materials and nonmilitary end items 
with an eye on our obtaining stra- 


representatives abroad in making 
commitments to supply other coun- 
tries. 


USSR PRICE SLASH 


The USSR Embassy sent a presg 
release to the Washington newspaper 
corps, announcing the 15 percent 
and more slash in prices of a long 
list of consumer products in Russia. 
This makes the third year in a row 
that prices have been similarly 
lowered on bread, flour, cereals, 
cheese, liquors, furniture, household 


tegic items abroad and guiding U.S. goods, etc. Basically, the announce- 


A Matter of Opinion... 


We don’t think anybody can set himself up as the 
Jast word in judging the stability, value, or soundness 
of any investment portfolio. 


Certainly we can’t — and we don’t even want to. 


Still, most experienced investors agree that from 
time to time there is an advantage in matching one 
opinion on any portfolio against another . . . that a 
completely objective viewpoint can always add _ per- 
spective to the thinking of anyone responsible for a 
given investment program. 


So perhaps that’s why an increasing number of banks 
these days regularly turn to us for assistance. Why they 
ask our opinion on the overall balance of their port- 
folios . . . the relative merits and marketability of 
various issues . . . the possibilities, as we see them, 
for profitable exchanges. 


Rendering such assistance, of course, has always been 
an integral part of our service. 


So any time you think that our opinion of your 
portfolio might help, just ask. 


You can arrange for a complete analysis by our 
Institutional Department, without obligation of any 
kind. Simply address— 


Department VC-24 


MERRILL LyNncH, PreRce, FENNER & BEANE 


70 PINE STREET NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 97 Cities 


ment reflects the greater availability 
of the goods concerned. 

It should be noted that the price 
declines are from a high level. In 
1946 prices on like goods were sud- 
denly upped three to five-fold, with 
the aim of forcing people to work 
harder so as to earn enough to keep 
alive. Also, the rise was designed 
to draw women and others into fac- 
tory and farm production. Since 
Soviet prices consist in very large 
part of taxes, the reductions just 
announced reflect tax reduction. 
Bread costing two rubles a kilo, for 
instance, contains 1.60 rubles of tax. 
Also, a low price for meat won't 
mean too much to those who queue 
up only to find that there still is 
no meat for them. Or shoes. : 


DO SVIDANIE 


The National Geographic Society, 
whose headquarters are on Sixteenth 
Street in Washington almost op- 
posite the Soviet Embassy, is famous 
for its accurate maps. Every day 
visitors from distant places call at 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 100) 


“Where are the walk-in tellers?” 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
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American-Standard 


First in heating...first in plumbing 


Mortgage loans for remodeling jobs like this... 
THE SOUNDEST KIND OF INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITY 


The Gas Fired MOHAWK Winter Air Conditioner 
by American-Standard ... ideal for 
transforming shabby old basements 


One simple change in an old cellar 
will transform it .. . and make every 
room in the house more comfortable. 
That change is the installation of an 
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American-Standard Winter Air Con- 
ditioner (such as the famous gas fired 
Mohawk in the Ben Avon Heights, 
Pa., home shown above). 


Seung home and umdusty 


@ Under prevailing regulations, 
products for permanent home im- 
provements such as heating and 
plumbing can be financed for as 
little as 10% down and on terms 
up to 30 months. 

The opportunity to make mod- 
ernization loans is tremendous. 
Fully half of the homes in your 
community need new heating and 
plumbing. 

Good heating equipment and 
plumbing fixtures enhance the 
value of any home . . . make any 
loan a better risk. This is espec- 
ially true when your applicant 
selects American-Standard prod- 
ucts. Not only because the quality 
and service record of American- 
Standard products are second to 
none, but also because pride of 
ownership makes your borrower 
a better risk. 

Your heating and plumbing 
contractor will be glad to give 
you information about the com- 
plete American-Standard line. 
American Radiator & Standard 
Sanitary Corporation, P. O. Box 
1226, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


EVERYTHING FOR EVERY HEATING 
AND PLUMBING NEED... The American- 
Standard line is the most complete in the 
industry . . . and offers the widest flexi- 
bility in designing and styling for struc- 
tures of every type and size, from indivi- 
dual houses to multiple dwelling units. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 98) 
the Society for information, or just 
to look around; and Washington’s 
embassies are regular customers for 
its geographic wares. 

One day a group of Russians came 
in to buy some maps and while se- 
lecting their purchases did a good 
deal of chattering among themselves 
in their own tongue. They were 
waited on by a sweet young thing 
who, once the transaction was com- 
pleted, escorted them to the door. 
And as they passed through the 
portal she said to them in her best 


Russian, “Do svidanie,”’ which means 
“goodbye.” You never saw such con- 
sternation as the astonished diplo- 
mats hurried across the street. 


“PICTURE WITHOUT PITY" 


This is what London’s Financial 
Times calls an official French report 
of that country’s state enterprises. 
Since the war France has greatly 
extended government control of the 
economy through nationalization, 
confiscation, etc. Among the find- 
ings we note: 

(1) That most state enterprises are 


SERVICE 


Assures Even More Rapid Collection of Your Important Sendings — 


With some 300 mail trains and planes arriving and departing 
daily, plus frequent mail pick-ups, Mercantile-Commerce’s day 
and night, seven days a week transit and collection service has 
always been fast. Now we offer even better, faster service 
for your important collections, large or unusual items, bill of 
lading drafts, railroad drafts, grain drafts, etc. 


These items addressed to our special P. O. Drawer 360, are 
received separately from our bulk mail, get special attention, 
handling and routing by our trained personnel at our 

“Fast Service’ desk and are speeded on their way. 


Just address a separate cash or collection letter and send it 

to P. O. Drawer 360, Main Post Office, St. Louis. Special 
preprinted “Fast Service” envelopes, regular or Air Mail, will gladly 
be sent you upon request. Let us know today how many you require. 


Whether you are a correspondent or not, it will pay you to try 
“Fast Service,"’ another example of the many advantages of 
doing business with Mercantile-Commerce in St. Louis. 


MERCANTILE 


Bank and 
ST. LOUIS 1 


-COMMERCE 


Trust Company 
MISSOURI 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 
INSURANCE CORPORATION 


operating at losses which, although 
the situation has improved in a num- 
ber of cases, run into thousands of 
millions of francs a year; 

(2) That the indebtedness of the 
nationalized enterprises, especially 
of the big public services, is rapidly 
increasing every year; 

(3) That in most state enterprises, 
personnel is inflated, in spite of the 
reductions which have been made 
during the last two years; and 

(4) That there was and still is 
an amazing amount of wastage, 
abuses and sometimes even frauds, 


which apparently are very seldom, 


and at any rate insufficiently, 


punished. 


Unjustified mass promotions are 


| a principal abuse in French state 
| enterprises, the insurance companies 
| being the worst offenders. 


NEW BANKS ABROAD 


Four Calcutta banks have amalga- 
mated under the name of United 
Bank of India. The four are: Bengal 
Central Bank, Comilla Banking Cor- 
poration, Comilla Union Bank and 


| Hooghly Bank. 


A subsidiary of the Société 


| Générale of France has been formed 
| in Cuba under the name Banco 
| Franco-Cubano, with a capital of 


500,000 pesos. It is the first European 
bank to open a branch in Cuba, the 
press reports, and is expected to 
further the parent institution’s re- 


lations with the dollar area. 


Australia reports the merger this 
year of the Union Bank of Australia 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 102) 


“Here’s that ‘Hoss Improvement’ loan. 
My hoss won!” 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 100) 
and the Bank of Australasia. The 
new bank takes the name, Aus- 
tralian and New Zealand Bank. 


INTERNATIONAL CREDIT 
CONFERENCE IN ROME 


An international credit conference, 
sponsored by the Italian Banking 
Association, will be held in Rome 
October 18-24. The two main themes 
to be discussed are bank liquidity and 
foreign-trade financing. Problems of 
special interest to savings banks and 
specialized institutions also are on 


the agenda. Participation by Ameri- 
can bankers is being solicited by the 
Italian sponsors. Discussing the com- 
ing conference, President Stefano 
Siglienti of the Italian Banking As- 
sociation observes: ‘Banking today 
is basically influenced by the fact 
that not only has the gold standard 
been dropped after 1931, but that in 
many countries no effort is being 
made to go back to it—a lack of 
interest closely connected with State 
policies of working toward a maxi- 
mum level of employment in a 
regime of stable prices . . . Rates of 


BANKS are cordially invited 
to use the facilities of The 
Fifth Third, with assurances 
of efficient service and a 


friendly interest. 


te FIFTH THIRD [JNION TRUST ce: 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Member 
FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


Member 
FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORP. 


interest no longer outstandingly 
regulate the market, and the whole 
nature of the central bank is 
altered.” 


FROM THE HEADLINES 


Paul G. Hoffman proposes that we 
spend $53-billions a year to “wage 
the peace.” Of this sum, about $30- 
billions a year repeat, a year — 
“should be spent on the political 
front in support of the UN and the 
Atlantic Treaty.” 

Mr. Justice Douglas regards our 
Asiatic policy as doomed to disaster. 
“The world,” he reports, “is in a 
revolution that cannot be bought off 
with dollars .. . We think of that 
force as communism but it is not. 
The communists only exploit the 
situation.” 

Report on Gray Report has come 
from a Senate watchdog committee. 
Discussing economic aid for Europe, 
the Senators suggest “‘the possibility 
that a realistic European defense 
effort may never be made.” 

Tin-at-any-price for the stockpile 


| is no longer necessary, the Senate 


preparedness subcommittee states in 
a sharply worded report. “The 
American taxpayer is weary of be- 
ing gouged for the privilege of ob- 
taining from some of its allies the 
raw materials with which he is ex- 
pected to supply the food and arma- 
ment needs of the noncommunist 
nations in the event of another all- 
out war. And this committee intends 
to do whatever it can to put an end 
to that gouging,” it announces. 

Eire bank personnel started a long 
strike last Christmas. Soon the 
country was learning what it is like 
to do business without checks or 
other financial facilities. Even gov- 
ernment interest payments, normally 
made through the Bank of Ireland, 
had to be suspended and rubber 
checks were reported bouncing all 
over the place. 

British customs inspectors got an 


| eyeful when they opened the suit- 
| case of Mrs. Nadine Lampson, Lord 
| Killearn’s daughter, returning from 


France. It held 50 pounds of coal, 
each piece wrapped in tissue, the 
gift of solicitous friends worried 
about the Labor Government’s diffi- 
culties with coal mining. 

New Zealand’s Prime Minister 
Sidney Holland startled President 
Truman at the White House when 
he “just happened to say we are not 
seeking gifts or loans of any kind.” 
Truman expressed his appreciation. 
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We Need Latin America’s Strategic Materials 


HE United States must turn 
Tutti to fill its needs for metals 
and other basic materials, says 
Latin-American Business Highlights, 
a quarterly digest published by 
The Chase National Bank of New 
York. 

Stressing Latin America’s in- 
creasing importance as a supplier 
of strategic items for this country’s 
rearmament program, the review 
points out that these nations have 


“enormous resources,” many of - 


which are undeveloped. Their ade- 
quate development will produce 
“lasting benefits for both Latin 
America and the rest of the free 
world.” 

The report, written in news style 
for businessmen, says that Latin 
America supplies two-fifths of U.S. 
imports of vital materials; thus our 
production can expand only if out- 
put increases throughout the hem- 
isphere. 

“Expansion of Latin - American 
output of basic materials is already 
under way,” it continues. “Work has 
started on projects in such fields as 
iron ore, manganese and cordage 
fibers. In most cases these develop- 
ments will mean permanent gains to 
Latin America. But more develop- 
ment is needed to meet the raw ma- 
terial demands of the free world.” 

Our southern neighbors, now en- 
joying record prosperity, have set 
production goals at new highs, the 
Chase review asserts. “Foreign ex- 
change deficits are a thing of the 
past. But prosperity is bringing new 
problems — inflation and shortages 


“Rational Bank? Checking Depart- 
ment? This is Miss Ann Howe. How 
much can I spend for a new coat?” 


April 1951 


of essential imports are again 
plaguing Latin America as in 
World War II.” 

The chief concern of most of 
these countries is their supply of 
essential imports. Many import con- 
trols were lifted during the last half 
of 1950; and some countries “even 
mortgaged their future exports to 
join the scramble for supplies.” 
Brazil and Chile planned to stock- 
pile critical items. 


The biggest increase in demand 
was for U.S. products. “Thus Latin 
America’s large post-Korea export 
surplus with the U.S. dropped 
sharply. Her trade with other areas 
of the world gained slowly. 

“Collection backlogs rose slightly 
as imports boomed. But no serious 
financial strain developed. What is 
more, Latin-American nations now 
have larger reserves to fall back on. 
Gold and dollar assets expanded 6 
percent, reaching a total of over $3.2- 
billion in the year ending September 


30, 1950.” 


when considering a 


Mid-South correspondent 


Located in the heart of the vast Mid-South 
trade territory, Memphis is served by 13 radiating air 
and 17 radiating rail lines. Because of this unsurpassed 
communications network, items can be forwarded to 
points as far as New York in approximately four hours 
of actual transit time; to Charlotte, N. C., in three hours 
and to Atlanta or New Orleans in two hours. 

Recognizing the unusual advantages this offers 
correspondents, the First National Bank has spared no 
effort in keeping its Transit Department and other cor- 
respondent facilities completely modern and geared to 
the needs of customer bank requirements. Through a 
highly trained staff and streamlined operating methods, 
it is enabled to maintain a high standard of efficient, 
personalized service. Wherever you are—or whatever 
your needs may be—if you feel that a Mid-South cor- 
respondent connection would be helpful, think “Ist of 
Memphis.” 
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Manpower 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 39) 
young people and their welfare; 
there are mighty few industrial or 
business organizations where the 
“family atmosphere” and the friend- 
ly team spirit which result from 
close working association exist more 
strongly than they do in banking. 
But the counsellor will not know 
those things unless she is told. Or— 
better yet—unless she is invited into 
the bank to see and hear for herself. 

The pity of it is that, until per- 
haps 20 years ago, banking was uni- 


“Black gold” helps keep 
Southern California business 
booming. Add America’s #1 
agricultural output to tre- 
mendous business and resi- 
dential building—throw in 
gigantic strides in heavy in- 
dustry, and you have it. The 
richest sales potential per 
capita in history. 


Let us represent you and your 
customers. We have seen and 
helped this young giant, Los 
Angeles, grow. 


CITIZENS 
VATIONAL BAVA 
LOS ANGELES | 


5th & Spring Streets 


35 Conveniently Located Branch Offices 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


versally accepted as a mighty fine 
opportunity for any young man or 
woman. In those days every bank 
had waiting lists. Then came the 
early Thirties when, for the first 
time in history, banking had em- 
ployment troubles so severe that 
there were layoffs and salary slashes. 
For the first time in history! And 
that at a time when every business 
and industry in the country was 
having exactly the same difficulty; 
a time when there was considerable 
doubt as to the continuance of our 
existing social structure. 

On the subject of part-time work- 
ers, consideration should be given 
to the “team” arrangement which 
has operated satisfactorily in cer- 
tain organizations. Under this plan, 
for instance, two married women 
who cannot work complete days, 
work as a “‘team” of half days each. 

One further source deserves men- 
tion—a source too infrequently used 
because its real pulling power is too 
little understood. I refer to news- 
paper advertising. Many employers 
assume that because everyone is 
aware of the stringency of the em- 
ployment market, everyone knows 
that the A.B.C. Bank, just for in- 
stance, has vacancies. But consider 
the case of Mrs. Sally Doe. Sally 
used to be a first class bookkeeper, 
and now, after five years of home- 
making, she’d like to go back to 
work. But Sally is timid about ap- 
proaching any particular employer 
or agency. Well, anyway, she sees 
a friendly ad in the paper, and it’s 
easy to dash off a letter in reply. 
And some bank, perhaps, gets an- 
other worker—because it made the 
approach before anyone else. 


Tue worst possible thing which 
management can do is to give an 
impression of too much concern 
about the employment situation. 
Human psychology being what it is, 
the organization which pursues as 
nearly as possible the normal daily 
routine, exhibiting no more than the 
usual daily interest in the turnover 
situation, will have a considerably 
lower turnover than the one which 
begins to pull its hair and cuss and 
fret. Such panic in a business or- 
ganization has exactly the same 
effect as panic aboard ship. Perhaps 
that is but another way of saying 
that the first function of a person- 
nel department, or of the officer 
whose duties include personnel ad- 
ministration, is not the filling of 


vacancies. The first function is, or 
ought to be, prevention of the resig. 
nations which create the vacancies 
in the first place. Of course that is 
too involved a subject for considera- 
tion here! It is adequately and ex. 
cellently covered in the work being 
done by the Customer and Personne] 
Relations Department of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association in such 
specialized fields as job evaluation, 
testing, etc. In addition, the Ameri- 
can Institute of Banking is devoting 
much time and energy to study of 
the problems of employee orienta- 
tion and supervisory training. (END) 


(ihe Shamrock 


HOUSTON 


The Shamrock’s Vacation Plan 
will be in effect again this sum- 
mer...July 1 through September 
3... affording you seven or more 
delightful, pleasure-filled days as 
guest of America’s Magnificent 
Hotel . . . at most reasonable, all- 
inclusive “package” rates. 

The Shamrock’s Vacation Plan 
includes breakfast in bed every 
morning . . . dinner each eve- 
ning with three exciting “nights 
out” in the glamorous Shamrock 
Supper Clubs, home of The Cav- 
alcade of Stars . . . The Shamrock 
Pool often as you like . . . and, 
of course, your extra large room 
with finger-tip air conditioning 
control. 


WRITE NOW FOR FULL DETAILS OF 


THE SHAMROCK’S Vacation, Plan, 


April opens the "season" for the 
Aquatic Terrace and The Shamrock Pool, 
scene of the National Women's A.A.U. 
Swimming and Diving Championships, April 
13-14-15, when National champions and 
record-holders will compete daily. The Pool 
formally opens for the season April 21. 
This Spring, come to The Shamrock. 


long Distance: Houston LD 1 Teletype HO-192 
New York Office: JUdson 6-5500 
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TAX news 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE -47) 


spects heretofore somewhat obscure. 

(1) The Effect of Possession of 
Testamentary Powers.—As far as a 
beneficiary of a trust is concerned 
(i.e., a person other than the grantor 
of the trust), his possession of a 
general testamentary power of ap- 
pointment is not enough to make 
him the virtual owner of the income 
under Marie Meir’s case. This is 
somewhat unaffected. The Treasury 
regulations provide, as mentioned 
above, that if a beneficiary has a 
power to appoint corpus or income 
to himself that power is the equiva- 
lent of ownership. The Tax Court 
rules now that only a power to ap- 
point by deed during the holder’s 


lifetime can have such effect. This | 
decision of the Court may perplex 


those who see in a general testa- 
mentary power substantially all the 
benefits of a power to appoint by 
deed. One who has a general testa- 
mentary power of appointment may, 


as a practical matter, be able to bor- | 


row money during his lifetime on the 
strength of his interest in the prop- 
erty subject to the power. He may 
make a contract to draw his will in 
favor of the lender. Such a will, un- 
der the contract, is valid in many 


states. Even if such a contract were | 


not enforcible legally, there is suffi- 


cient practical strength in such a | 
promise to make it possible for one | 


to realize on his general testamen- 
tary power of appointment by way 
of obtaining loans during his life- 
time. The philosophy of the Federal 
Estate Tax Law dealing with gen- 
eral powers of appointment seems to 
support this view. Under that law a 
person who dies possessed of a gen- 
eral testamentary power over prop- 
erty is treated as if he were the vir- 
tual owner of the property subject 


Tue forces of inflation can be | 


brought to a halt by rigid economy 
on the part of government—Federal, 
state, and local; by broadening the 
tax burden, thereby siphoning off 
excess purchasing power; and by the 
exercise of restraint by all economic 
groups in the country. 


—Dr. MARCUS NADLER 
at A.B.A. Savings and 
Mortgage Conference. 
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to the power and it is included in his 
estate. However, these considera- 
tions did not persuade the Tax 
Court. It does not believe that a 
beneficiary of the trust should be 
treated as its owner merely because 
he possesses a testamentary power. 

(2) Importance of Administrative 
Control.—A second important teach- 
ing of the Meir case is found in its 
treatment of the element of control. 
It points out and emphasizes the fact 
that the trustee controlled the in- 
vestment of the corpus independent 
of the beneficiary. Even though the 
trustee was required to invest the 
property primarily for her benefit 
and to make sure that her comfort 
was provided for out of corpus as 
well as income,:he was not in this 
activity the creature of the benefi- 
ciary. This was a predominant rea- 


Fast, Direct Service 


on Cash Collections 


We cordially invite you to join our 
many correspondents who, through 
the years, have found association with 
us both pleasant and profitable. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


son for the Court’s conclusion that 
the separate entity of the trust had 
to be maintained, and the Meir case 
teaches us that a trust will take its 
character, as far as the Clifford doc- 
trine is concerned, primarily from 
the provisions relative to investment 
control. If the beneficiary controls 
these he is virtual owner of the cor- 
pus. If he does not it is an indepen- 
dent entity and a separate taxpayer. 

Perhaps it is just as well that the 
effort of the taxpayer failed. In 
many existing trusts the benefici- 
aries hold testamentary powers of 
appointment. Those interested in 
them have been concerned with the 
possibility that the Treasury would 
on its own motion adopt the position 
taken by the taxpayer in the Meir 
case. The case seems to set those 
fears at rest. (END) 
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Is Bank Credit Too 
Cheap? 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 40) 


for the banks to maintain the high 
standards they should maintain in 
the way of paying adequate salaries 
and rendering the services the pub- 
lic demands.” 

Mr. Brumbaugh referred to his 
comments on the 1951 outlook for 
banks in a business review published 
by the Philadelphia Inquirer. There 
he expressed the opinion that the 
defense program would have “a 


drastic effect upon bank earnings” 
through curtailment of loan port- 
folios. He also said that lower in- 
come from assets, coupled with 
higher operating costs and higher 
taxes would make it difficult for 
banks to maintain “proper salary 
standards” for their employees, with 
the result that jobs in industry might 
prove more attractive. 

In his comment to BANKING the 
Pennsylvania official said he was 
hopeful that banks would increase 
the interest rates on loans in order 
that they might be “able to attract 
the highest type personnel.” 


GUARANTEED 


wih HOOD RUBBER TILE: 


More and more banks every day are realizing the advantages of 


DIVIDENDS 


smart, modern bank interiors, not only as good will for customers, but 
as good relations with their employees. One very important part of this 
new trend is the right floor. And that’s why so many are installing Hood 
Rubber Tile. Specified by architects, men who know better flooring, 
Hood Rubber Tile pays a lifetime of dividends in beauty, long wear, 
comfort, quiet and ease of maintenance. As part of your modernization 
program, be sure > ine take advantage of better Hood Rubber Tile. And 


don't forget... 


ood Rubber Tile as protection for a capital invest- 


ment in buildings, real-estate developments, housing units, etc., means 


added dividends, both for you and your customers. Write today for 
details showing why Hood Rubber Tile is the best flooring investment 


you can make. 


another famous B. F.Goodrich Flooring Product 


YEARS OF BETTER FLOORING FROM YEARS OF BETTER RESEARCH Bo(rocura@i uote 


“This can only be done,” he added, 
“by paying adequate salaries, and in 
order to do so the banks must have 
income sufficient to justify it.” 


Forget "Business As Usual" 


Oregon’s Superintendent of Banks, 
A. A. Rogers, thought Mr. Lyon’s 
remarks were based on knowledge 
of the New York situation and that 
“a similar condition may not exist 
in at least a part of the other 
states.” 

“The bankers in Oregon,” said Mr. 
Rogers, “had a good year in 1950, 
from an earnings standpoint. It may 
be a fact that the interest charged 
on some of the better loans was 
lower than was justified, due to 
competition and the fear of losing 
an account if the rate were adjusted 
upward. 

“IT have always believed that a 
bank should not shy away from a 
loan because there is an element of 
risk, but that the rate of interest on 
these loans should not be beyond the 
ability of the borrower to pay. 

“It is my opinion that at the pres- 
ent time the banker should forget 
‘business as usual’ and confine his 
loans where the funds are to be used 
to increase production or distribu- 
tion of commodities.” 


Mississippi Banks Building 
Capital Accounts 


C. T. Johnson, State Comptroller 
of Mississippi, was “inclined to 
agree” with Superintendent Lyon. 
Commenting on the situation in 
Mississippi, Mr. Johnson said: 

“Our state banks have been able 
to build capital accounts very satis- 
factorily. This is due in part to ap- 
plication of legal service charges on 
checking accounts and foreign 
checks, and also to the fact that 
earned surplus of our banks is ex- 
empt from taxation up to three times 
total capital. We also have a law 
which makes mandatory the placing 
of 25 percent of net earnings in 
earned surplus account. 

“During the past five years (1945- 
1950) total capital accounts of state 
banks have increased from approxi- 
mately $26,250,669 to $39,774,999, 
the greater portion (probably in ex- 
cess of 95 percent) coming directly 
from earnings. 

“Had it not been that our banks 
retired $1,704,000 in preferred stock 
during the 1945-50 period the capital 
account situation would appear in a 
much better light.” 
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“Eollow the Old-Fashioned 
Pattern" 


From Baltimore came comment by 
Deputy Bank Commissioner John 
D. Hospelhorn of Maryland. 

“We have always believed,” he 
said, “that the credit risk of the bor- 
rower should determine the charge 
for the risk and that competition on 
this basis will always determine the 
prevailing rate. 

“Of course, this is not true when 
you interject the national policy 
which has prevailed over the past 
decade for Government funds, and 
in view of the present program 
which has been so well established 
by those in control of our economy 
in Washington it would seem rather 
difficult, indeed, for the banks as a 
whole to break out of this strait- 
jacket and indiscriminately raise the 
rates for credit which would be in 
direct competition with the Federal 
policies. 

“We therefore believe that we 
should follow the old-fashioned pat- 
tern which permits the borrower to 
establish his rate for bargaining for 
his credit, depending upon his own 
individual responsibility to pay.” 


“No Need for an Increase” 


State Bank Commissioner Frank 
E. Goldy of Colorado thought that 
Superintendent Lyon’s point held 
true for banks dealing in commer- 
cial paper, call loans, and loans to 
strong borrowers which can demand 
a low rate. 

“Our state-supervised banks,’ he 
continued, “loan for the most part 
to smaller businesses that are not in 
a position to demand bargain in- 
terest rates. Many of them conduct 
the sole banking operation for their 
communities, and are not forced to 
meet competitive rates. . 


“If someone named Giggles phones for 
Lover Boy, I’m not in” 


PRIVATE 
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“Our state-supervised banks are 
making more money and paying bet- 
ter salaries than ever before. There 
seems to be no need for an increase 
in interest rates.” 


Increase Basic Cost of Credit 


W. Lederer, Jr., deputy bank ex- 
aminer for the Territory of Hawaii, 
expressed agreement with Mr. Lyon 
so far as large scale credit was con- 
cerned, but felt that “willingness 
and ability to pay, as well as per- 
formance records,’’ were major fac- 
tors in rates for the small business- 
man. 


“Inasmuch as the cost of servicing 
credit rises directly as the difficul- 
ties of collection increase,”’ said Mr. 
Lederer, “it is not equitable that 
any portion of the burden of excess 
costs of collection should be reflect- 
ed in the rates charged the better 
credit risk. 

“In my opinion the basic cost of 
credit should be increased, but I can- 
not subscribe to the theory that the 
small businessman who is a good 
credit risk should be required to pay 
as much, or more, for credit than his 
procrastinating or incompetent com- 
petitor.” 


Count on ANGLO 
in CALIFORNIA 


ANGLO 


CALIFORNIA NATIONAL 


BANK 


HEAD OFFICE: | SANSOME STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 20 


Bakersfield - Berkeley + Chico + Fresno + Hanford Hayward Lemoore> Merced Modesto 
Oakland + Palo Alto + Red Bluff + Redding » Sacramento + San Francisco + San Jose 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM - MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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IS HONESTY THE BEST 


- 


A 
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[TSA CRIME WHEN YOU CONSIDER THAT ONLY ABOUT (0 OF THE 


70 HELP KEEP YOU FULLY PROTECTED 
AGAINST UNSUSPECTEO LOSSES WHEN 
CRIMES OCCUR, AMERICAN MUTUAL 
GIVES VOU THE ADVICE OF Che/ME 
INSURANCE ... 
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AS A SPECIAL SERVICE TO PREVENT CRIME 
WHENEVER POSS/GLE, WE EVERY 
CRIME POLICY-HOLOELe 7H'1S 70 PAGE 
CRIME LOSS COWTROL 
DESIGNED 70 ELIMINATE. FRAUD 
AND OTHER CRIME. POSS/BILITIES 
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LIMITED OFFER 


showing division of duties for 


If effective controls .. . new 
7O information on fraud possibili- 
/ ties and methods of prevention, 
¢ plus physical safeguards for 
Ij burglaries, holdups and thefts. 
ACCOV: 'N7/, NG Unfortunately, there are 
only a limited number of 


ond, FINANCIAL. : if copies of “CRIME Loss 


] CONTROL.” And, since our 
Y book could only be helpful 
EXECU, 7/ VES yf to executives dealing in 
l company finances, we hope 
/ you'll forgive us for asking 
you to request your free cop) 
on executive stationery of 
recognized companies. 
Write: Dept. B-2, American 
Mutual Liability Insurance 
Company, 142 Berkeley Street, 
Boston 16, Mass. 


AM GICAN Me WAL . the fi American liability insurance company 
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7” — 
Mr Friendly 
PROVEN FRAUD LOSS IN AMERICA COVERED BY /NSURANCES 
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Methods and Ideas 


(Continued from page 45) 


“The directors and officers of our 
bank,” reports President P. B. Gar- 
rett, “believe that much good can 
come from having these younger 
businessmen sit with us in many of 
our deliberations and in our future 
planning. Young businessmen of 
the calibre we’re selecting will be 
anxious to gain the practical experi- 
ence and ‘know-how’ that comes 
from such meetings and contacts. 


“In learning more about finance 
and banking, they begin to know 
better how to serve their com- 
munity. It gives the young man a 
better viewpoint of business and in- 
dustry and of his real responsibility 
as an integral part of his city and 
state.” 

Mr. Garrett points out that “this 
is not a one-way street.” The bank 
expects to “gain immeasurably” by 
the arrangement, inasmuch as 
“great inspiration often stems from 
the fresh: and vigorous viewpoint 
of young businessmen.” 


LEVEL-UP “/ime Payments 
with ALLISON’S NEW PAYMENT COUPON BOOK 


An increase of 30% in LEVEL payments was 
reported by Mr. E. L. Moffett, writing in “Time 
Sales Financing.” He is using Allison's NEW 
Coupon Books, which accentuates Perforations. 
“We find” he writes “that having the exact 
amount of payment on each coupon has a 
marked effect on the percentage of exactly 
level payments received. After the system had 
been in operation for six months it was found 
that the average percentage of exact pay- 
ments was 91 per cent as compared to 70 
per cent prior to the use of coupons.” 


7 WAYS 
TO PROFIT 
@ Faster Window Service 
@ Ideal for Mail Payments 
@ More Level Payments 
@ Lower Follow-up Costs 
e@ Reduced Loan Acquisi- 
tion Costs 


@ Increased Accuracy 
@ Reduces Posting Time 


Immediate profits, proven in so many cases, are so 
great that it is unwise to delay learning all about the 
NEW improved payment book. Write for samples and 
full information. No obligation. No cost. 


ALLISON COUPON COMPANY, INC. 
INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 
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Sie BLACK CIRCLED 
PERFORATIONS 


at your finger tips 


Use THE FULTON NATIONAL BANK 
OF ATLANTA and have the entire 
Southeast at your finger tips. 


Atlanta, key financial, manufac- 
turing and distribution center of the 
Southeast is the spot to keep your & 
funds in connection with your { 
Southern operations. Membership ¢ 
in The Bank Wire enables us to 
expedite the handling of all types 
of financial transactions. 


DEPENDABLE 


Open House Eye-Catchers 


fPFVHE 9,500 persons who visited 

THE OMAHA NATIONAL BANK to 
view its remodeled and enlarged 
quarters saw, among other exhibits, 
$1-million in currency. The money, 
sealed in a glass case, consisted of 
143,250 bills ranging from $1 to 
$100 and weighing 407 pounds. 
Twenty-six guards watched it. 

Orchids for the ladies, dime 
banks, comics for the children and 
a special illustrated edition of the 
bank’s staff publication were among 
the other attractions. The bank also 
displayed its own collection of cur- 
rency issued prior to 1928 and a 
gold coin collection owned by an 
Omaha resident. 

Bank equipment was demonstra- 
ted to the visitors by members of’ 
the staff. 


A Correspondent Forum Manual 


HE NATIONAL BANK OF CoM- 

MERCE, Lincoln, Nebraska, hold- 
ing its first correspondent bank 
forum, provided the 300 visiting 
bankers with a manual containing 
samples of forms useful in handling 
the practical operating problems 
discussed at the meeting. 

Subjects on the agenda included 
wages and hours, loans on life in- 
surance policies, Regulations W and 
X, chattel mortgages, stock feeding, 
and customer relations. In the 
spiral-bound manual the guests re- 
ceived were reproductions of forms 
related to each subject: 

A sample time card which is filled 
in and signed by the employee; a 
time and earning record; sample of 
letter forwarded to the insurance 
company in duplicate and signed by 
the insured or policy owner and the 
bank; an approved agreement for 
assignment of life insurance policy 
as collateral; statement of bor- 
rower forms for use with the two 
Regulations; a satisfactory form for 
chattel mortgages; filing certificate 
and release form; abstract of chat- 
tel mortgage; inspection sheet; ex- 
tension note 

Also, a clause agreeing to mort- 
gage future unplanted crops; a let- 
ter appointing the cashier agent of 
the borrower to date and file an un- 
dated signed chattel mortgage on 
unplanted crops; a model for an 
undated chattel on unplanted crops. 

Several pages contained blank 
forms available from the National 
Bank of Commerce, such as an or- 
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der blank, currency and coin re- 
quest form, introduction card, re- 
turn item slip, and Savings Bond 
debit form. Attention was also 
called to lobby signs available from 
the bank. 

Speakers, including officers of the 
National, discussed the major items 
on the agenda and then answered 
questions. The National plans to 
make the forum an annual event. 


Banks Cooperate in 
School Program 


HE two banks in Springville, 

New York, are cooperating in a 
school relations program which has 
been established as a continuing 
project. 

The institutions are THE CITIZENS 
NATIONAL BANK and the Springville 
office of the MANUFACTURERS AND 
TRADERS TRUST COMPANY of Buffalo. 
Vice-president Leslie L. Cambier of 
the former says that “a fine work- 
ing relationship” has been estab- 
lished between them in carrying out 
this four-point program: 

Student tours of the town’s two 
manufacturing plants; the showing 
of films at the school with rep- 
resentatives of the banks and the 
companies as speakers; and a panel 
discussion after the tours to bring 
out the interesting aspects of the 
visits. 

The tourists—high school seniors 


The Suffern (New York) National Bank 
and Trust Co. published a novel souve- 
nir for its 50th anniversary. A facsimile 
of an old passbook told the story of 
the town and the bank, with drawings 
and photographs as illustrations. The 
cover closely simulated the brown 
leather binding of the old book. Below, 
part of a page 


f he cornerstone of the new 

yj bank had already been laid 

it was friendliness— 
friendliness, so visible on the faces of 
the folks who came to do business and 
visit the bank on its first business 
day. 


Friendliness in a banking service built the 


first day's deposits of $5,656.84 up to de- 
posits of nearly eight million dollars. 
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—are encouraged to ask questions. 
Here are some of the queries they 
have ventured during their bank 
tours: “What is the American 
Bankers Association?”; “What does 
the Association do?’’; “What is the 
difference between a commercial 
bank and a savings bank?’’; “Who 
determines the rate of interest?”; 
“Who makes all the checks?”; 
“What are stockholders?”; “What 
is a chattel mortgage?”; “Why do 
you pay 1 percent on their accounts 
and charge 6 percent on loans?” 
The bankers asked some ques- 
tions, too—for instance, whether 


the young people had been in a bank 
with their parents. 

“They all said they had,” reports 
Mr. Cambier. ‘We asked if they 
had any fear of coming to a bank 
with their parents. They answered 
No. However, upon being asked if 
they would come alone to a bank 
with a deposit for their parents, 
only three raised a hand. This seem- 
ed highly significant.” 

The panel discussion was held at 
the school after the plant-bank 
WVsits. It was conducted by the 
students, and questions designed to 
bring out observations at both bank 


Add ©mmerce Jrust Ompany 


; Eighty-five years of correspondent banking, plus 
' —— constant research keeps us abreast of the times— 
and ahead in serving correspondent banks to their 


advantage. 


The pioneer 24-hour transit bank with more direct 
sending points than any other commercial bank in 
the U.S. Noted for providing every banking service 


known to the industry. 


This 400-million-dollar bank is always in a pre- 
ferred position to participate in excess loans—and 
to always provide quick, efficient, cheerful coopera- 


_ tion for mutual benefit. 


to Your Own 


Organization 


(Ommerce rust Ompany” 


Capital Fands Exceed 29 Million Dollars 
KANSAS CITY'S LARGEST BANK 


Established 1865 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 
INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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and factory were asked by the 
teachers. Then an officer of the 
Federal Reserve bank branch at Buf- 
falo talked on the System and its 
functions. 

After the tours the students are 
taken to a local soda fountain for 
treats. 


Bank Honors Football Team 


—— City NATIONAL BANK of 
Tallahassee gave a_ friendly 
boost to Florida State University’s 
football team by issuing a special 
check in honor of the Seminoles, uff- 
tied and undefeated last season. 


The check carries the official uni- 
versity design, with a profile of a 
Seminole Indian in head-dress. The 
colors are garnet, gold and light 
blue. 

Furthermore, the bank sponsored 
a full page newspaper advertise- 
ment which, in news form, featured 
the team. There were pictures of 
the players, the 1950 season’s .sta- 
tistics, next fall’s schedule, and the 
story of the check. 


Local History As Ad Theme 


HE NORTHWESTERN STATE BANK 
of Chippewa Falls, Wisconsin, 


CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK 
of Cleveland 


OHIO 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


is using a bi-weekly advertising se- 
ries of “Do You Know ... ?” edi- 
torial type ads devoted to little 
known facts about the history of 
Chippewa County. 

The series was suggested to the 
bank by A. R. Menzies, advertising 
manager of the local Herald-Tle- 
gram, who writes the copy. He gets 
his material from histories and from 
readers of the paper. Each ad offers 
a dollar for ‘any interesting, un- 
usual, and authenticated facts about 
Chippewa County.” Art work is 
supplied by a newspaper mat ser- 
vice. 

The ads, reports the Bureau of 
Advertising of the American News- 
paper Publishers Association, Inc., 
cover such things as the advent of 
the railroad into the town, the first 
electric cars, and the owner of the 
first automobile. Under each story 
is the announcement about the $1 
offer for facts, and then a question 
that brings in the bank: “Do you 
know that the Northwestern State 
Bank has a handy money order ser- 
vice” ... or that a safe deposit box 
can be rented for a cent a day, etc. 


Bank Uses Own V.P. As 
Television Announcer 


HE SECURITY TRUST COMPANY of 

Rochester, New York, in plan- 
ning its television program, decided 
it wanted an announcer who would 
be identified only with the bank and 
who would reflect the bank’s person- 
ality. It found that man right in 
its own organization: Stanley J. 
DuBurck, a vice-president and the 
manager of the Fairport office. 

On the show, says Vice-president 
Fred E. McKelvey, Mr. DuBurck 
“photographs well, and his large 
stature and friendly, somewhat 
homespun personality quickly invite 
confidence.” With no TV, radio or 
theatrical experience, he “perform- 
ed like a veteran on the very first 
telecast.” 

Security Trust’s show opens with 
a short movie showing the bank’s 
exterior. After the introduction the 
cameras pick up Mr. DuBurck, seat- 
ed at his desk. He gives a 90-second 
commercial, then invites the audi- 
ence to see the major part of the 
program, a film. 

Mr. McKelvey reports: “When 
commercials on such mass-appeal 
subjects as Christmas Club, special 
check accounts, etc., are used, we 
have enjoyed an immediate re- 
sponse.” 
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4th AT MAIN, LOS ANGELES 54+ Member Federal! Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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... 80 years ago today. He had faith in 
the men responsible for the policies and 
objectives of this institution. Their aims 
as were set forth in our first advertisement 
which appeared on April 12, 1871— 
“To extend the usefulness of the Bank, and of 
the wealth and intelligence of the Community. 
To give the new Bank a permanency, stability 
and reputation that will be alike creditable 
to their interest as well as to the City of Los 
Angeles as an institution of which it is now 
inaugurated and ready to perform its part in 
the brilliant future of Southern California.” 
Today, eighty years later, these same 
objectives prevail. Through the seasons 
of booms and depressions we have 
consistently maintained sound and 
conservative policies for the benefit of our 
depositors, stockholders and community. 


On this our 80th Anniversary we pledge to 
perpetuate the time proven policies and 
objectives of our founders. 


he 


FARMERS 


and 
MERCHANTS 


National Bank 
of Los Angeles 


The Oldest Bank in Southern California 


Its growth never augmented by mergers or consolidations. 
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with our compliments... 


This Useful Pattern Kit 


for designing special forms 


This kit, of special value to office executives 
and accountants, contains a useful chart for 
selecting the correct grade of ledger paper 
for various types of record forms; a unique 
punching guide which demonstrates 13 types 
of standard hole punching, 11 types of slots 
and cuts, 2 types of bookkeeping machine 
perforations, and 3 standard types of linear 
perforations; and a ruling guide. 

We will be happy to send you a copy of 
this Pattern Kit as a pleasant way of 
acquainting you with the advantages (if 
they are not already known to 
you) of Neenah fine cotton 
fiber papers in both Ledger 
and Index weights. Simply 
write on your business 
letterhead to Neenah Paper 
Company, Neenah, Wisconsin. 


Have you seen this unusual port- si 
folio which describes and illus- 
trates the basic elements of good — 
letterhead design, and includes a 
Test Kit of 24 letterhead treat- 
ments with full production data? 
To secure a copy ask your printer, 
engraver, or paper merchant . . . 
or write on your business station- 
ery to Neenah Paper Company, 
Neenah, Wisconsin. 


NEENAH PAPER COMPANY 


NEENAH, WISCONSIN 


| notices. Might mean a prospect for a savings account, 


On Getting New Business 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 43) 


before they open? 
course. 
OFFICER A: (Getting the idea) Sure. And the birth 


They’re gonna’ need a bank, of 


education plan, that sort of thing. 

JOHNSON: (All are getting excited over the idea.) 
And why not get acquainted with the editor. He prob- 
ably has a lot of information that never gets printed. 

SCHULTZ: Seems to me there are certain guys you 
ought to get to know. The builders and real estate men, 
the editor of the daily paper, somebody on the chamber 
of commerce... 

OFFICER C: (Interrupting) They could tell us about 
new business coming to town. 

ScHULTzZ: (Continuing) The managers of the big 
businesses here in town... 

OFFICER B: (Interrupting) Of course. They’d know 
about any contemplated changes in equipment, per- 
sonnel, methods, customers. 

JOHNSON: This is wonderful! Hundreds of prospects 
right here under our noses. We have a continuous list 
of prospects. Don’t know why we hadn’t seen all this 
for ourselves! 

ScHULTz: Now can I see about my loan? 

JOHNSON: (Puzzled) Loan? 

SCHULTZ: Yes, sir. That’s what I came to see you 
about. The teller told me you were busy, and I blun- 
dered in here by mistake. 

JOHNSON: (Still puzzled) Loan? But ... the ash tray, 
I mean the lamp, I mean the ash tray . . . whatever 
it is ...I rubbed it and you... aren’t you a genie? 

ScHULTz: No, sir. I’m a butcher. Schultz is the name. 
I run the butcher shop down the street. “Schultz’s Fine 
Meats.” 

OFFICER B: Well, genie or butcher, Mr. Schultz has 
certainly opened our eyes to something. We've got 
a continuous list! 


CURTAIN 


“Better make up your mind, Sonny. I 
don’t know how long these prices will 
hold.” 
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$50,000,000 


International Bank 


for 


Reconstruction and Development 


Twenty-Five Year Bonds of 1951 
Due March 1, 1976 


Interest Rate 3% 


Price 100% 


plus accrued interest from March 1, 1951 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from any of the Sponsors 
only in States in which such Sponsors are qualified to act as dealers 
in securities and in which such Prospectus may legally be distributed. 


The Chase National Bank The First Boston Corporation C. J. Devine & Co. Salomon Bros. & Hutzler 


The First National Bank of Chicago Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. 


Bankers Trust Company Morgan Stanley & Co. 
The National City Bank of New York J. P. Morgan & Co. Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 
Incorporated 


First National Bank Manufacturers Trust Company Chemical Bank & Trust Company Guaranty TrustCompany Bank of America 
New York of New York N.T.& S.A. 


Blyth & Co., Inc. Dillon, Read & Co. Inc. Drexel & Co. Glore, Forgan & Co. Goldman, Sachs & Co. 
Harriman Ripley & Co. Kidder, Peabody & Co. Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co. Lazard Freres & Co. 
Incorporated 


Lehman Brothers Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane Shields & Company Smith, Barney & Co. 


Stone & Webster Securities Corporation Union Securities Corporation White, Weld & Co. 


New York, February 28, 1951. 
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Savings and Mortgage Bankers Meet 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 88) 
hence in a nonfarm housing inventory of something like 
41,500,000 dwelling units, which should take care of 
next year’s population with a somewhat higher vacancy 
ratio than that reported for 1950. 

“It may thus be said that the ostensible first effect of 
the defense program is to restore housing activity to an 
approximately normal pace. This will obviously reduce 
the total demand for home mortgage loans; it will also 
tend to improve the quality of the loans that are made.” 
—Thomas S. Holden, president of F. W. Dodge Corpora- 
tion, New York. 


23/4, Percent Bonds: “The announcement of the Trea- 
sury on March that it will offer 234 percent nonmarket- 
able obligations in exchange for the June and December 
21% percent bonds of 1967-72 is a step in the right direc- 
tion. It offers institutional investors, including mutual 
savings banks, the opportunity to increase their earn- 
ings. If the refunding is successful, it will greatly di- 
minish the necessity of the Federal Reserve banks to 
buy large amounts of Government securities in the open 
market, thus alleviating the present situation. If the 
refunding is not successful, then in all likelihood the 
Treasury and the Reserve authorities will suggest to the 
Congress new legislation which will lead to 4 solution of 
the present problem, but at the expense of the financial 
institutions. It is, therefore, advisable that institutional 


There was keen interest in operating machines 


investors take the necessary steps to make this new 
offer of the Treasury successful.’—Dr. Marcus Nadler, 
professor of finance, New York University, New York. 


Intellectual Integrity: ‘We must reestablish the dig- 
nity of self-reliance and the worthwhileness of personal 
industry and thrift. We must guard the dollar not merely 
as a token of exchange but, even more, as a sacred pledge 
of value.”—Joseph Earl Perry, president of the Newton 
Savings Bank, Newton, Massachusetts, and vice-presi- 
dent of the A.B.A. Savings and Mortgage Division. 


Halting Inflation by Regulation: “It is unfortunate 
that the Government must now attempt to stop further 
damage from its own acts of legislation by regulation.” 

—wWilliam A. Reckman. (END) 


TWO important advantages 


to remember when you sell 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 


You keep ALL the selling commission— 
$7.50 on every $1,000 of checks sold. 


You are recommending world-famous 
“travel currency,” carried by experienced 
travelers for nearly a half century. 


NCB Travelers Checks are accepted like cash everywhere. 
If they are lost or stolen, your customer will receive a full 


refund. Issued in $10-$20-$50-$100 denominations. 


Good until used. 


If you do not already sell NCB Travelers Checks, write 


for complete details. 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 
First in World Wide Banking 


Head Office: 55 Wall Street, New York 15, N. Y. 


53 Overseas Branches 


Correspondent Banks Everywhere 


Member Federa! Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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how do other banks cut costs 


on accounting work? 


you'll know \ 
when you see— 


the best accounting plans evolved fren 
Burroughs experience with banks in every \@ 
state — assembled into one easy-to-read 


portfolio. 


@ If a bank in California has found a simpler, less 
expensive way to handle payroll accounting — 


@ If a New England bank vice-president has developed 
a general ledger system that has proved error-free in practice— 


@ If any other bank—anywhere—has a better way to handle 
any phase of general bank accounting — 


® You should know about it! 


That’s what Burroughs had in mind when we collected 
accounting ideas actually in use in banks coast-to-coast 
... selected the best ones . . . then combined them into a 
simplified general accounting system, presented in a 
single package—Bank Accounting Simplified. 


This new portfolio suggests complete practical plans for all 
phases of bank accounting . . . handled with money-saving 


WHEREVER THERE'S BUSINESS THERE'S 


April 1951 


speed and ease by the Burroughs General Accounting 
Machine. You’re sure to find ideas that will help your 


bank to simplify its accounting procedures—cut account- 
ing costs. 


Bank Accounting Simplified is ready for your study now, so 
get in touch with your Burroughs man today. He’ll bring 
it right over. Burroughs Adding Machine Company, 
Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Burroughs 
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My Boy Told ME 
THE FACTS 
OF LIFE 


.. about Typhoon 
Air Conditioning. 
that is 


Always was a smart one 
with tools, that boy, from 
the day he was knee-high 

to a monkey wrench. 
Comes home from Engi- 
neering College and walks 
into the store on one of 
those real hot days. 
“‘What’s cookin’,son,” Isay, 
sounding real collegiate- 
like. “Your customers are!” 

he comes back, “it’s time you 
installed air conditioning,” 
“Too expensive, son.” “Not 
any more, Dad. Big thing 
now is packaged air condi- 
tioning. Whole works in a 
single compact unit you could 
fit right into that corner.” 


Then right off he starts telling 

me about the different makes 

they study at school. “The one 

I like best,” he says with kind 

of professional pride, “is the 
unit Typhoon makes. 
Ruggedly built, runs quiet 
as a kitten—a sweet job of 
engineering, through and 
through. The cooling coils, 
for instance are oversized 
and set at an angle for 
more cooling surface and 
greater de-humidifying 
action. Completely auto- 
matic too! Set the dial— 
and forget it!” 


The boy is really wound up 
now. ‘‘And, man, what 
Typhoon Air Conditioning 
does for your business — 
like shutting out dust and 
dirt, making the place cool 
and more inviting—bring- 
ing more traffic into the 
store. Why, Dad, Typhoon 
pays for iteelf in no time!” told me—and he sold me. Called 
up my Typhoon dealer that very day 
—and, judging by the results, it 
was just about the best call I ever 
made. Seems we didn’t make any 
mistake sending that boy to Engi- 
neering school. He sure satisfied his 
first customer! 


Typhoon has pioneered in 
the field of air conditioning 
for over 40 years. 


Write for name of nearest dealer and "Inside 
Story of Air Conditioning", Dept. KB. 


TYPHOON 


AIR CONDITIONING CO., INC. 


794 Union Street, Brooklyn 15, N. Y. 


Government Bonds 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 58) 


rates in the short-term market, as immediately follow- 
ing the announcement the customary Federal bids were 
withdrawn and the market allowed to seek its own level. 

For the same two-day period—March 5 and 6—both 
the intermediate and longer bonds were quoted down, 


only the ineligible 244s 72/67 remaining firm at 100- 


22/32 bid, a bid which was reported as being main- 
tained by the “Fed” on an order from the Treasury. 

Actually there was little or no evidence of extensive 
liquidation. Dealers were naturally reluctant to add 
to their positions but a reasonable amount of trades 
were consummated on an order basis. In no sense was 
the market disorderly. Under all circumstances the 
reaction of the market to the prospect of less Open 
Market Committee support was encouraging, especially 
as the floating supply of money (Federal Funds) re- 
mained very low. Actually the next day, March 7, 
there was fair improvement. Money became easier. The 
available short-term yields had attraction. There was 
more business done by dealers. The market looked as 
if it were recovering from the shock. Treasury bills 
which had been taken by dealers at an average price 
of slightly above 1.40 percent were being sold out at 
1.34 percent or thereabouts. But— 


The Next Day Was Something Else 


Apparently because of heavy offerings of the 244 
percent bonds 72/67 on the previous three days— 
offerings which had been taken for Treasury accounts 
—the Treasury thought it was time to call a halt. So 
early on March 8 the details (not expected until the 
19th) of the new 234 percent bonds and of the notes 
into which they could be exchanged were announced, 
and all bids for the 244 percent bonds were withdrawn. 

The new 234 percent bonds were to mature in 29 
years and to be callable in 25 years (April 1, 1980/75). 
The notes were to have a 5-year maturity with a 1% 
percent coupon and to be issued in successive series 
dated April and October 1 with interest adjustment if 
exchanged between the interest dates. Sharp pencils 
immediately estimated a discount on the notes of be- 
tween 1% and 1%, points, although none of them will 
be in existence for some time. 

But the lack of official bids for the 214 percent bonds 
resulted in an hour or so of rather uncertain quotes 
throughout the entire list. By noon conditions had be- 
come less confused and while the 214 percent bonds 
were down to about 100-6/32, there had been some 
improvement in the shorter-term issues. When the mar- 
ket closed the general feeling was that the worst was 
over and that the new price level was stimulating some 
real investment purchases. 

During the next week, without any evident Open 
Market Committee or Treasury support, a relatively 
small volume of offerings resulted in prices below par 
for all the “tap” issues except the 214s of 76/62. At 


| the bottom, on March 13, considerable investor interest 


was evident and prices showed some improvement, with 
dealers in a more or less optimistic frame of mind. 


A Try Out 


What seems to have happened was that at long last 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 120) 
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St. Louis, Mo. “I get my work Jacksonville, Fla. ‘““My speed 
out twice as fast with my IBM has picked up at least 40 words 
Electric. Better carbons and a minute now that I have an 
nicer results, too.” IBM Electric Typewriter.” 


Letters of Credit’ 


Seattle, Wash. “I can type on 
my IBM Electric for hours "a! 
without getting tired.” New Brunswick, N. J. “My 
’ secretary turns out letters 
>” a I’m proud to sign, proud to 
ee ‘ have represent me and m 
company. She types so muc 
: faster, too, that now she 
can relieve me of much of 
my regular routine work.” 


* Excerpts from 
unsolicited letters. 3 IBM, Dept. BN-2 
3 590 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


0 I'd like to see a demonstration of 
an IBM Electric Typewriter. 


C] Please send descriptive folder. 


Name. 
(please print) 


Company 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION Adie 


April 1951 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 118) 


the Treasury had given its consent 
to experimenting with a less re- 
stricted market. For some time the 
Federal Reserve has contended that 
the ability of the member banks to 
dispose of their shorter-term issues 
at small losses was a constant temp- 
tation to them to continue to make 
loans. Now if sales are made they 
must be at successively lower prices 
involving greater losses. If sales are 
not made, then advantage of the re- 
discount privilege must be taken, 
and the rediscount rate could be 
raised. It looks very much as if 
the Treasury had said “give it a try 
and see what happens.” 


New 234% Bonds— 
An Investor's Opportunity 


Of the $40.882-million of presently 
outstanding 214, percent and 21% per- 
cent ineligible bonds, nearly half con- 
sist of the two longest issues and it 
is these which have been the chief 
concern of the Open Market Commit- 
tee. The other issues—all eligible as 
purchases by commercial banks be- 
fore the end of 1954—have been al- 
lowed to seek their own price level. 

As of November 30, 1950, the Trea- 
sury reported that the 244s 1972/67 
issues were owned by: 

Life insurance co’s. $3,644 million 


Other insurance co’s. $ 577 : 
Mutual savings banks $2,713 * 


FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY - SAFETY DEPOSIT BOXES 


100 BOX SECTION 


With desired numbering 

stamped in door or on 
plates 

Standard Construction 

Y & T Double nose locks 

Polished satin steel doors— 
as illustrated 

Outside dimensions 48" h.— 
48" w.—24" d. 

Weight 2250 Ibs. 

80 boxes 3 x 5 

8 boxes 6 x 6 

8 boxes 3 x 12 

4 boxes 6 x 12 


Also 50 box sections available. 
Others built to specifications. 
TOP QUALITY. SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED. 


GUARDSMAN SAFE COMPANY 


LA PORTE 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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The National wont Bank 


40 WATER STREET, BOSTON 


INDIANA 


SSSSSESSES SSSSSSS 


19 of America’s 25 Largest 
Businesses are Shawmut Customers* 


Capital and Surplus $30,000,000 
* Based om Sales Reported by Meedy’s Manual. 


U.S..Govt. a/c’s & Fed. 
rve $3,685 million 

Commercial banks $ 432 + 
All other investors $8,605 

These are the owners now given 
the opportunity of obtaining a 14 
percent higher return by some exten- 
sion of maturity and some sacrifice 
of marketability. Long-term invest- 
ors should, to a large extent, welcome 
the oportunity for the improvement 
in their interest income. They might 
also consider the possibility that the 
offer having been made and accepted 
by a substantial percentage of own- 
ers, the remaining unexchanged 
bonds would not then have the mar- 
ket support which has so far been 
given to them. The Treasury has 
offered an interest bonus to keep the 


| long-term 24s off the market. It 


should be accepted. We strongly sus- 
pect that prior to making the offering 
the Treasury canvassed the larger 


| holders and received a favorable re- 
4 action. We also suspect that the final 


exchange figures will be well above 
somewhat pessimistic forecasts as 
this is written. 


What About Loans and 
Bank Reserves? 

The forthcoming 234 percent bonds 
and the testing of a somewhat freer 
market have temporarily taken the 
spotlight from the real problem put 
up to the committee headed by Mr. 
Wilson, the director of Defense Mo- 
bilization. This problem was to devise 
means to prevent a further increase 
in business loans which, continuing to 
rise week by week, registered a new 
all time high on February 28 of 
$18.733-million for the reporting 
member banks. About all that can 
be said is that for the first time since 
the Federal Reserve started to re- 
quest additional powers over member 
bank reserves there would, this time, 
seem to be a distinct probability that 
such powers would be granted by 
Congress. Up to now all these re- 
quests have been disregarded, par- 
tially if not largely because in every 
case the Federal Reserve has pointed 
out that to be equitable such powers 
should be applicable to all banks. 
Now there is strong support headed 
by Senator Douglas in the Senate for 
a strengthening of the hand of the 
Federal Reserve in its effort to stop 
the inflation of the money supply. 
Nothing will happen at once. Con- 
gress acts slowly and no specific re- 
quest has yet been made by the 
Federal; but unless voluntary con- 
trols are effective in restricting the 
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Arizona’s continuing 
economic progress is 
reflected by our year-end 
deposits which passed the 
quarter-billion dollar % 

; mark —an increase of 378% # 
® during the last decade. 
ARIZONA’S STATE-WIDE BANK 
VALLEY NATIONAL BANK 
RESOURCES $268 MILLION 


POSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


th 


dividend 


By action of the Board of Direc- 
tors, the regular quarterly divi- 
dend of this company has been 
increased from 40c to 45c a share, 
and a dividend at the new rate 
declared payable April 2, 1951, 
to stockholders of record March 
7, 1951. 

Action on possible extra divi- 
dends will be considered at the 
next dividend meeting of the 


Board on May 24, 1951. 


E. H. Volwiler, President 
February 22, 1951 


ABBOTT LABORATORIES 

Manufacturing 

Pharmaceutical 

Chemists Gétott) 

North Chicago, Ill. 
sealing 
specialty! 

IN OFFICE 


CHAIRS, T00 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET, “Proper Seat- 
ing is a Specialty.” Explains the importance 
of fitting chairs to the individual and to 
the job. Also a seating service program that 
pays off in better morale, greater efficiency. 
Domore Chair Company, Inc., Department 
429, Elkhart, Indiana. 


DO/MOR EXECUTIVE, SECRETARIAL 


AND CLERICAL CHAIRS 
April 1951 
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loan increase, there is real danger of 
new legislation which this time might 
cover the entire banking system as 
well as all institutional investors. The 
recommendations by Mr. Wilson’s 
committee will be of vital interest. 


Treasury Helps Out in the Market 


’ Earlier we remarked that in the 
long-term sector the constant offer- 
ing of the long-term 214s was the 
chief concern of the Open Market 
Committee. From January 31 to Feb- 
ruary 28 $198-million of these bonds 
were added to the Federal portfolio, 
but that substantially more than that 
were offered and taken by the Trea- 
sury showed up in the Daily Treasury 
Statement for February 28 in which 


it was reported that during the | 


month $285-million of the special 2 
percent Postal Savings a/c notes 
were retired. These were unquestion- 
ably replaced by the long-term 24s. 

Adding these to the increase in the 
Federal portfolio it would appear 
that about $440-million of long bonds 
came on the market in the month. 


No March Money Squeeze 


The new Treasury Department reg- 
ulation issued February 21 permit- 
ting the direct deposit of tax pay- 
ments of $10,000 and over between 
March 5 and March 31 to the tax and 
loan account of the bank on which 
the check is drawn is designed “to 
avoid an undue strain in the money 
market that might result from the 
immediate withdrawal of funds from 
the banking system” on account of 
payments of corporation taxes. 

In the past these payments were 
credited to the Treasury account at 
the Federal Reserve banks, with the 
result of sharply decreasing deposits 
in the banks—deposits which were 
not restored until the Treasury drew 
down their account at the Federal to 
meet expenses. Now there is simply 
a transfer of deposits from corporate 
accounts to the Treasury tax and 
loan accounts. This does not have the 
effect of increasing the money supply 
but merely avoids the squeeze which 
has regularly occurred over the 
quarterly tax payment dates. 

The Treasury also announced that 
future tax payments might be han- 
dled in a similar manner. 

Corporate income tax collections 
probably made an all time high in 
March. Without this new regulation 
the banks would have been almost 
forced to borrow heavily from the 
Fed. over the mid-month period. (END) 


BURIED 
TREASURE 


IRON ORE OIL 
TITANIUM URANIUM 
NATURAL GAS 


Recent discoveries of natural resources 
have skyrocketed Canada’s proven re- 
serves of high-grade iron ore to over 
400 million tons ... of oil to over 1.2 
billion barrels . . . of natural gas to 
2.8 trillion cubic feet. 

The fabulous success of this “treasure- 
hunt” is just one phase of a dynamic, 
new Canada that may interest your ex- 
pansion-minded customers. 
Market-wise, the latest figures rank Can- 
ada as the world’s largest importer of 
manufactured goods and a $2-billion 
customer of the U.S. — 

You can provide your clients . .. whether 
they manufacture, process, mine or mer- 
chandise . . . with specific facts on 
Canadian opportunity by calling on the 
Bank of Montreal. The B of M has co- 
operated with U.S. bankers in the dev el- 
opment of U.S. -Canadian trade since its 
first office below the border was estab- 
lished in 1859. 

Your inquiry will receive prompt atten- 
tion from any of our U.S. offices or from 
our Business Development Department 
in Montreal. 


64 Wall St. 


++ 27 S.La Salle St. 
San Francisce -333 CaliforniaSt . 


10 A MILLION CANADIANS 


BANK OF 
MonTREAL 


(Canada’s First Bank Coast-to-Coast 
Head Office— Montreal 


S50 Branches Canada 


RESOURCES EXCEED $2 BILLION 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 36) 


tion between the two agencies, it 
may be inferred that the Reserve 
was consulted about these financing 
terms. If a full accord were reached 
as was stated, Reserve approval of 
this program was implied. 

This appears to observers to re- 
sult in the all-around acceptance of 
financing, as announced January 18 
by Secretary Snyder, within the pat- 
tern of 214 percent. The length of 
the term of the 234 issue suggests 
that the quarter point higher interest 
rate was necessary for the length of 
the bond to be consistent with the 
2% percent pattern. The approval of 
the idea of later offerings of the 
F and G’s or the “tap” issue, all of 
which carry a top coupon of 214 
percent, indicates that no issue pay- 
ing an interest of more than 214 
percent is anywhere in sight. 


Par or Better Supports 


There was an evident determina- 
tion of Reserve Board and Treasury 
officials to discuss none of the as- 
pects of the agreement with out- 
siders. Hence there was no official or 
unofficial information available im- 
mediately as to the support policy 
which the Reserve would adopt. 


Avoid "August Fiascos™ 


From the long-range viewpoint, 
however, there was much more in- 
volved in the agreement between the 
Federal Reserve Board and the 
Treasury than the flat announcement 
and the financing terms upon which 
they consulted. 

It is understood that the two have 
determined to sustain a continuing 
consulting relationship with one 
another at all times. These consulta- 
tions will be continuous both at the 
staff and at the policy levels. All the 
little details of debt management 
will be discussed constantly, and 
views shared. If any differences of 
opinion arise, it is intended they will 
be reconciled before they reach the 
point of irritation and trouble. 

This would then indicate that there 
is unlikely to be another “August 
fiasco,” as when the Treasury an- 
nounced a coupon rate of 11% per- 
cent, and the Reserve operating in 
the market boosted the rate to 114 
percent. 

Likewise it would indicate that 
there will be no repetition of a situa- 
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The Voluntary Credit Restraint Program 


The “Program for Voluntary Credit Restraint,” an important step 
in the right direction, and worthy of our unreserved support—which 
it will receive—as presently drawn requires prompt supplementation 
as provided for in the plan, by invitation to all other important 
financing institutions, to be incorporated in the program. A partial 
segment of financing institutions cannot accomplish the over-all pur- 
poses so necessary and des:.uble; and therefore, it is essential that 
building and loan associations, savings, and all other similarly operat- 
ing and lending organizations be brought into the plan at once, and 
that they assume their responsibility for its success. 

Then, too, a vital weakness of the plan is the exclusion of Federal 
lending agencies. Why exclude them? Their full cooperation and 
compliance with the program is essential, and should be quickly 
assured. Dollars loaned by Federal agencies have at least all of the 
characteristics of inflation that surround dollars loaned by private 
sources. If the program will embrace all lending agencies, private 
and federal, it can accomplish its objective in its role in the attack 
on inflation. Let’s do a real job as partners in this national emer- 
gency—Government and private lending agencies working hand in 


hand to protect the value of the American dollar. 
—Fred F. Florence, President 
Republic National Bank of Dallas, 
at A.B.A. Instalment Credit Conference 


tion such as existed a couple of years 
ago, when the Reserve recommended 
a 1% rate, and the Treasury an- 
nounced a rate of 1%. 

Presumably this constant consulta- 
tion would provide both with a com- 
mon disposition toward the terms of 
financing, and a formal recommenda- 
tion of the Open Market Committee 
would thus find a meeting of minds. 

With the accord between Treasury 
officials and the Federal Reserve 
Board, the way appeared to be 
cleared for a recommendation to Con- 
gress to boost required bank reserves 
in one form or other. The earliest 
indications were that this would be 
considered as a part of the Defense 
Production Act, whose amendment 
and extension beyond next June 30 
was slated to be undertaken by the 
Congress. 


Voluntary Credit Program 


A day after the meeting of the 
White House Committee, James E. 
Shelton, president of the A.B.A., 
wired President Truman offering co- 
operation to the voluntary credit 
program. Mr. Shelton, president of 
the Security-First National Bank of 
Los Angeles, noted that he had pre- 
viously advised the Board of the 
A.B.A.’s willingness to proceed under 
the Board’s guidance in carrying out 
the voluntary credit restraint pro- 
gram provided under Sec. 708 of the 
Defense Production Act. 

Mr. Shelton also noted that in 
1948 the A.B.A. carried out a volun- 


tary program with good results. 

With the Attorney General’s ap- 
proval of the procedures and objec- 
tives, the Reserve Board launched 
this program in March. 

At that time Mr. Shelton issued 
a statement pledging the A.B.A.’s 
“full support” and stating that in- 
dividual banks would be urged to 
cooperate in carrying out the objec- 
tives contained in the statement of 
principles announced by the Board. 
The complete statement appears on 
page 80. 

The basis of it is that commercial 
banks and other lenders or providers 
of capital funds, such as insurance 
companies and securities under- 
writers, shall encourage the use of 
credit which will promote the produc- 
tion of defense materials, necessary 
civilian items, and plant capacity ex- 
pansion, but shall discourage purely 
inflationary credit, such as inventory 
accumulation or speculative under- 
takings. 

It is provided in the formal pro- 
gram that there shall be initially a 
national committee of 12, to which 
additions may be made later as other 
types of lenders are brought in. It 
represents commercial banks, invest- 
ment banks, and insurance com- 
panies. 

In each area where lenders under- 
take to exercise this voluntary credit 
restraint, a subcommittee of the na- 
tional committee may be set up, to 
consult with local lenders on the ap- 
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UNDER BANKERS’ 
BLANKET BOND! 


ra accompanying letter tells its own \ ja 
story... 


November 29, 1950 


Pidelit 
East wil, 
That story points to a lesson: Every Contlenen; . 

bank today should have its insurance 

requirements surveyed, competently 

and professionally, by an expert in 

this specialized field. 


The Fidelity & Casualty Company, 
the pioneer in the field of insurance 
analysis for banks, will undertake a 
survey of your institution, in cooper- 
ation with your local insurance agent 
or broker. 
There’s at strength—unques- OUF own The as to 
tioned behind “F & wish t und wae dete 
protection. That strength is attested task, and Directos, ™Pressi the 


on on he 
in the $465,000,000.00 in claims paid dling ‘our di 
out by The Fidelity & Casualty years, * relationsnis 
Company, a part of the total of 

$1,690,000,000.00 paid out in claims 

by The America Fore Insurance 

Group, of which it is a member 

company. 


Send the coupon below to have 
an insurance analysis made for your 
institution—at no obligation. Be sure 
to include the name of your insur- 
ance agent or broker— TODAY! 


t of 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


Gentlemen: We desire to have a survey made of our insurance without cost or obligation. 


Name 
Addres: 


Name of Our Insurance Agent or Broker 


The Fidelity and @sualty 


America fore 
80 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 38, N. Y. + INSURANCE GROUP « 


LOOK FOR THIS SEAL ON YOUR POLICIES 


April 1951 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 122) 
plication or nonapplication of the 
approved objectives to their own 
business. The initiative for bringing 
a case to the subcommittee for dis- 
cussion, however, rests with the local 
bank. It is also the bank’s responsi- 
bility and not that of the subcom- 
mittee, to make the final decision. 
Cases are to be discussed anony- 
mously. 


Inflation Control 


Spring did not seem to infuse any 
life into the inflation control program 
except in the credit field. 

Wages. On the wage control front, 
the Administration breached its ‘10 
percent” formula (which permitted 
increases 10 percent above the level 
of January 1950) in order to au- 
thorize automatic increases where 
they were provided in escalator 
clauses of union contracts in force 
January 25. The coal miners previ- 


ously had their wage increase ap- 
proved. 

This meant that coal miners and 
those unions with escalator clauses, 
chiefly the auto and electrical work- 
ers, were authorized wage increases 
above the 10 percent formula, while 
steel workers and craft union work- 
ers, without escalator clauses, were 
not given wage increases initially. 

The disparity indicated that the 
wage formula will undoubtedly, if 
labor peace is to be maintained, have 
to be breached further to provide 
living cost increases for other work- 
ers. 

Prices. There was a great deal of 
dissatisfaction with the price control 
formula. In the first place, it pro- 
vides for passing on wholesale and 
other price increases, so will, by 
official admission, permit a rise in 
the cost of living of probably 5 per- 
cent between early February and 
midsummer. Second, the formula 


A FINGER ON THE 
PULSE OF THE WORLD 


clients will have a 


finger on the pulse of the World if 
your correspondent relations in the 
Nation’s Capital are in the hands 
of a banking and trust company 
fully adequate and experienced in 
maintaining complete correspond- 
ent service . . . staffed by those 


A Security & TRUST COMPANY 


iSth St. & Pennsylvania Ave., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
Daniel W. Bell, President 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


“I get home earlier because we use 
Standard A.B.A. Currency Straps” 


A Complete Line of Money Wrappers 


STANDARD PAPER GOODS 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
WORCESTER 8, MASS. 


familiar with every phase of 
Government. 


A Leading Institution 
In the Nation’s Capital 


a. Locks & Builders’ Hardware || 


Material Handling 
Equipment 


E & TOWNE 


24%h Consecutive Dividend 
Since 1899 

March 8, 1951, dividend No. 249 

of fifty cents (50¢) per share was 
declared by the Board of Directors 
out of past earnings, payable on 
April 2, 1951, to stockholders of rec- 
ord at the close of business March 


19, 1951. F. DUNNING 


Executive Vice-President and Secretary 


THE YALE & TOWNE Mc. Co. 


dissatisfied retailers because they did 
not think it would protect their mar- 
gins adequately against rising costs. 

Taxes. Congress was becoming 
less enthusiastic each week about the 
President’s tax program. It was in- 
dicated that House committee mem- 
bers did not hope to report out a bill 
boosting taxes by more than $8- 
billion, and the actual total might 
be less. 


Miscellaneous 


Treasury payroll savings efforts 
this spring are being concentrated on 
the 214-million “small businesses,” 
with a continuing drive to sign up 
workers in the larger factories. Next 
fall some 250,000 newspaper carrier 
boys will leave Defense Bond sales 
pamphlets with their customers, to- 
gether with cards on which sub- 
scribers will be asked to pledge to 
buy another E Bond at their bank or 
other sales agencies. The carrier 
boys will pick up the pledge cards 
when they come to collect. 

With volume spending for war 
goods developing more slowly than 
expected, and Treasury revenues 
coming in in larger than expected 
volume, it now looks as though the 
current year’s deficit will amount to 
less than the $2.7-billion last officially 
estimated. 

If the war and _ mobilization 
agencies think they need more of the 
materials which go into housing con- 
struction than would permit the ap- 
proved construction of some 800,000 
units, then Regulation X (except in 
defense housing areas) will be tight- 
ened up more. Otherwise the Regula- 
tion in nondefense areas will stay 
pretty much in its present form for 
another month or so. 

There is no evidence of new hous- 
ing being financed yet within the 
stricter terms of Regulation X, and 
the spring housing boom is being 
financed on pre-Regulation X com- 
mitments. 


Assignment of Claims 


Regardless of the “great debate” 
over the role of bank loans in the 
inflationary era, Congress quietly 
prepared last month to clear the way 
for effective use of V-loans for f- 
nancing war production and plant 
expansion. 

This action took the form of an 
amendment to the Assignment of 
Claims law to make it clear that 
banks as assignees of the proceeds 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 126) 
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Before the personnel shortage moves in on you 
... provide the ABC of getting things done 


for i U | A P H dictation means 


Business 


Dictating and transcribing 
are E-A-S-I-E-R 


with AUDOGRAPH 


AUDOGRAPH sales and service in 180 principal cities 
of the U.S. See your Classified Telephone Directory— 
under “Dictating Machines.”” Canada: Northern Elec- 
tric Company, Ltd., sole authorized agents for the 
Dominion. Overseas: Westrex Corporation (export 
affiliate of Western Electric Company) in 35 foreign 
countries 
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Capacity 
with fewer man-hours 
...less effort! 


@ Personnel losses, due to the 
national emergency, need not re- 
duce the output of your office 
force .. .no matter how large or 
small. With the installation of 
AUDOGRAPH equipment, promi- 
nent users have reported that 
volume office output has been 
maintained despite personnel 
losses up to 30%. 

Before the man-power short- 
age threatens your ability to keep 
up with the pressure to produce, 
send in the coupon and discover 
how to thwart the man-power 
problem in your own office. 


AUDOGRAPH is made by The Gray 
Manufacturing Company — 
established 1891—originators of 
the Telephone Pay Station. 


@ WE REGRET the unavoidable delay in de- 
livery of new AUDOGRAPHS, but demands have 
exceeded all precedent. At the same time a large 
part of our raw material has been earmarked 
for defense production, to which many of our 
skilled personnel are already committed. If you 
are awaiting delivery of new AUDOGRAPH equip- 
ment, we urge patience . . . for AUDOGRAPH is 
very well worth waiting for. 


ELECTRONIC 
SOUNDWRITER 


THE GRAY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, HARTFORD 1, CONNECTICUT 
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of a war contractor would not have 
a liability in the contingency that 
the contractor-lender’s contract was 
later renegotiated, or in the further 
contingency that the contractor- 
lender was held liable for Federal 
taxes. 

Legislation to provide this secur- 
ity for bank lenders was made neces- 
sary by a prior ruling of the Comp- 
troller General. The latter official, 
however, indicated he would have no 
objection to the legislation, which the 
Federal Reserve Board worked out 


with the cooperation of the A.B.A. 
and the Defense Mobilization Admin- 
istration. 


RFC Administration 


With prospects appearing good 
that the President’s reorganization 
plan on the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation will come into operation 
the latter part of this month, atten- 
tion shifted to the White House to 
see whom the President would select 
for the front-rank job of administra- 
tor of the agency. 

Under the reorganization plan, the 
Administrator becomes the chief 


YOUR BUSINESS 
witle Lyfe 


Many successful businesses have been confronted with serious 
problems because of the death of one or more partners, owners 
or other executives. Well planned life insurance pro- 


tection can help you to solve this contingency. 


Write on your business letterhead for a copy of 
our brochure ‘‘Planning a Sound Business Life 
Insurance Program For Your Company.’’ 


MaArsu & McLENNAN 


INCORPORATED 


INSURANCE BROKERS 


Rains Lif 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


Chicago New York San Francisco Minneapolis Detroit Boston Los Angeles Pittsburgh 


Seattle 
Buffalo 


St. Paul Duluth 


Phoenix 


St. Louts 
Columbus 


Indianapolis 


Vancouver Toronto 


Portland Superior Cleveland 


Montreal Havana London 


HAVE YOU A BUSINESS PROBLEM? 


CONSULT WITH CONFIDENCE 
J. J. Sugarman Co. 


FOUNDED 1906—OLDEST & MOST EXPERIENCED ORGANIZATION OF ITS KIND IN THE WEST 


BUSINESS COUNSELORS 
%* BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 


BUSINESS RE-FINANCING 
%* BUSINESS LIQUIDATIONS 


BUSINESS RE-ORGANIZATIONS 


Unlimited Cash Available ® All Discussions Strictly Confidential 


We are interested in buying, with no limitations as to size, scope or location— 
dormant inventories, unbalanced inventories, over-production of merchandise, 
entire manufacturing plants, retail or wholesale businesses, surplus materials, 


machinery or equipment. 


CALL, WRITE OR SEE 


J. J. Sugarman Co. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 


420 East 8th St. 


Los Angeles 14, Calif. 


Tel. TUcker 3131 


executive officer of RFC. When the 
plan becomes effective, the present 
five-man RFC board of directors is 
abolished, and the five individuals 
three times nominated to the board 
are released from their positions, 
The Senate Banking Committee 
twice determined not to approve their 
nominations and indicated most 
plainly that it was disposed to make 
a third rejection. 

It is provided that there shall be 
a Loan Policy Board, to frame the 
general principles of RFC lending. 
This board is to consist of the ad- 
ministrator of the RFC and his 
deputy, the Secretaries of the Trea- 
sury and Commerce, and a fifth mem- 
ber to represent some other Federal 
agency. This fifth member will be 
selected, it is indicated, in relation 
to the volume of RFC business at 
any given time. 

Thus, for example, with interest 
concentrated on defense loans, the 
fifth member of the Loan Policy 
Board will probably represent the 
Office of Defense Mobilization. Should 
RFC’s interest in the future center 
upon public works loans, then the 
fifth member might be the Public 
Works Administrator. 

Another feature of the reorganiza- 
tion plan is that the administrator of 
the RFC, if he rejects the recom- 
mendations of a review board of five 
RFC employees respecting loans of 
$100,000 or more, must state in writ- 
ing why he approved or rejected, as 
the case may be, a loan contrary to 
the recommendations of the review 
board. 


Regulation W 


There will remain a possibility for 
some time that Regulation W’s con- 
trols on the terms of instalment sales 
contracts may be subjected to a third 
general revision aimed at discourag- 
ing such credit still further. 

Opinion on this subject was far 
from unanimous, however. In some 
Government circles the feeling was 
that the terms were about as strict 
as they should be, and that direct 
materials controls, limiting produc- 
tion, should be utilized to discourage 
the extension of instalment credit 
for purchasing items made of mate- 
rials in short supply. 

In other circles, however, there 
was perplexity over the fact that the 
many limitations of the last several 
months on the use of copper, zinc, 
nickel, and other basic materials, had 
failed to achieve an overall reduction 
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of greater proportions in the produc- 
tion of automobiles and other con- 
sumer durables. 

So the National Production Au- 
thority last month issued its first 
order directly limiting the use of 
steel in the production of durables to 
80 percent of a 1950 base. Originally 
it had been planned to reduce steel 
consumption to 60 percent of the 
1950 base. 

However, labor was opposed to 
such a drastic curtailment, and had 
been agitating in private for direct 
Federal pay to workers temporarily 
made jobless as a result of such a 
drastic order. 

In deciding in favor of the more 
gradual approach, officials indicated 
an unwillingness to move too far, too 
fast. Their hesitancy may or may 
not affect the agitation of some of- 
ficials to curb the use of instalment 
credit still more. 


Bank Building (See page 48) 


In administering controls over the 
construction of bank buildings, the 
National Production Authority is 
proceeding on the basis that a bank 
is a most essential community ser- 
vice. Hence, if the construction of a 
new building, home office or branch, 
is necessary to provide a banking 
service to the community, NPA is 
likely to approve rather than to re- 
ject the application of the bank for 
permission to erect the building. 


Two Distinctions 


First, a bank would be regarded, 
by and large, as far more essential 
than a recreational or amusement 
enterprise. Banks rate as among the 
most essential of the commercial 
enterprises for which NPA permis- 
sion has been necessary since early 
this year, in order to construct new 
buildings. 

Second, there is a distinction be- 
tween the way NPA and a bank 
supervisory official would regard the 
request for a new bank or branch. 
Among other things, supervisory 
Officials would consider whether the 
hew institution or branch could be 
supported by the community. 

If it were only a question that the 
new bank or branch could be sup- 
ported and was desirable, NPA would 
not grant permission for construc- 
tion of a new building to house that 
institution or branch. 

With NPA, the fundamental cri- 
terion is community “necessity,” 
whether a’ banking activity is es- 
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sentia] to the community. But “es- 
sentiality,” it was explained, is not 
likely to be interpreted narrowly. 

Thus, a substantial growth in the 
community, might justify a request 
for a new banking building. If an 
existing banking office were too small 
to handle the business the bank is 
doing, or if the business of a particu- 
lar community obviously required an 
additional activity, NPA probably 
would OK the construction of a build- 
ing in which to house this banking 
activity. 

NPA officials, it was indicated, will 
not be opposed to “frills” as such on 


banking buildings. Thus marble is a 
“frill” but not in short supply. Struc- 
tural steel, on the other hand, is 
short. So are chrome, nickel, and 
brass. 

If any bank contemplates asking 
permission to construct a new build- 
ing, it should first apply to the near- 
est district office of the Department 
of Commerce, which handles these 
applications for NPA. 

Second, the application for per- 
mission to construct should be ac- 
companied by complete, detailed 
plans and specifications and a list of 
all the materials that would be used. 


All the essentials 
of good 
correspondent banking, 
plus... 


AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK 


at Indianapolis 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


This was the year the Pony Express became history and the 
London & Lancashire Insurance Company, Ltd. was founded. 


They galloped from St. Joseph, Missouri to Sacramento, California 
in 7 days, 17 hours! That was the record-breaking time of the Pony 
Express. For a dollar per half ounce your mail could be carried across 
2,000 miles of unknown territory by 75 different ponies. 


For 90 years now, ever since the last year of the famous Pony Express, 
The London & Lancashire Insurance Company, Ltd. has been growing 


yim strength and stability to better serve its policyholders in all parts 
“““ of the world. 


tHe London & Lancashire 
GROUP 


THE LONDON & LANCASHIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, LID. © ORIENT INSURANCE COM- 
PANY @ LAW UNION & ROCK INSURANCE COMPANY, LID. ¢ SAFEGUARD INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK ° STANDARD MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LID. 
(Fire Department) ° LONDON & LANCASHIRE INDEMNITY COMPANY OF AMERICA 
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Effective 


Pacific Coast 


Banking Service 


Because each of our offices is long established in its own 
area, our service everywhere is keyed to the tempo of 


CALIFORNIA 
San Francisco 
(Head Office) 


OREGON 
Portland 


WASHINGTON 
Seattle and Tacoma 


local business as well as to our Tri-state operation. 


Customers of any one office receive the effective infor- 
mation and service facilities of ad/ our offices. 


Our private wire service makes it practical for active 
or reserve funds to become immediately available at any 
or all four principal Pacific Coast ports. 


IN CALIFORNIA 


San Francisco 


Head Office: 400 CALIFORNIA STREET 
Mission Branch: 16TH & JULIAN AVE. 


IN OREGON 


Member 
Federal 
Deposit 
Insurance 


Cor por ation 


815 Second Ave. 


Portland 
330 S. W. Sixth Avenue 


IN WASHINGTON 


Seattle Tacoma 


1011 Pacific Ave. 


THE BANK OF CALIFORNIA 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
Incorporated in 1864 


-GUNSHELL cote 
WRAPPERS 


. FOR MACHINE 
FILLING... SAVE TIME 


HE mechanical formation of the 

gunshell wrapper affords paper 
equivalent to 3 times the inner cir- 
cumference, giving superb strength, 
neatness, and a definite greater pro- 
tection to wrapped coins. Inner con- 
volution folded to insure snug contact 
with adjacent wall aids elimination 
of clogging and strengthens center of 
wrapper. End crimps tightly. Made of J 
No. One 50 Ib. Kraft—the strongest.— 
Symmetrically packed 1,000 to a car- 
ton, with all crimped ends turned one 
way. Great time savers for machine 
filling. 


Free Samples ¢ Write today to Dept. N. 


The €. L. DOWNEY Company 


HANNIBAL MISSOURI 


Word Largest Mjr4. 0{ Coin Wrappers 


Large commercial Bank in 
Southern California is seek- 
ing Loan Officer about 38 
years of age experienced in 
bank loans to business. Re- 
plies will be strictly confiden- 
tial. 


Address RJS—BANKING 
12 East 36 Street, New York 16 


SAFEWAY STORES 


INCORPORATED 


Preferred and Common 
Stock Dividends 


The Board of Directors of Safeway 
Stores, Incorporated, on February 28, 
1951, declared quarterly dividends on 
the Company’s $5.00 par value Com- 
mon stock and 4% Preferred Stock. 

The dividend on the Common 
Stock is at the rate of 60c per share 
and is payable April 1, 1951 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business March 21,1951. 

The Dividend on the 4% Preferred 
Stock is at the rate of $1.00 per share 
and is payable April 1, 1951 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business March 21, 1951. 

MILTON L. SELBY, Secretary. 
February 28, 1951. 


The better job the bank has done in 
substituting less critical for tight 
materials, the better the chance of 
approval of the application, if the 
facility is regarded as essential] to 
the community. 


Presidential Candidacy 


Prospects for the Presidential race 
in 1952 are affected a little, but only 
a. little, by the recently adopted Con- 
stitutional amendment restricting a 
President to a tenure of two terms 
in office. 

In as much as the new Constitu- 
tional amendment expressly does not 
restrict the present holder of the 
office to two terms, he is free to run 
for a third term if in his judgment 
and that of his political advisers it 
is desirable to seek re-election. 

On the other hand, if either the 
President, for personal reasons, or 
his political advisers, for other rea- 
sons, finally decide that the Presi- 
dent will not run for the new term, 
the presence of the new constitu- 
tional amendment might provide a 
convenient excuse to forego a cam- 
paign for re-election. It could be said 
that the President was “abiding by 
the spirit” of the constitutional 
amendment. 

Those who were close to President 
Truman just after the 1948 election 
campaign, and presumably in a posi- 
tion to know his mind, forecast that 
Mr. Truman did not at that time de- 
sire an additional term and did not 
intend to seek one. 

With or without the new constitu- 
tional amendment, if there were to 
prevail in 1952 some such political 
development as a sharp disunion in 
the Republican party on foreign 
policy, the incumbent office holders 
could be counted upon to press the 
President to seek a new term so as 
to give the nation unity in govern- 
ment. 

With or without the new constitu- 
tional amendment, if the forces of 
the Administration were much on the 
political defensive and there was a 
prospect that the opposition would 
come forth with a strong candidate 
likely to win, it is entirely possible 
that the decision would be made that 
Mr. Truman would not run. 

So the political circumstances that 
prevail in the summer of 1952 are 
more likely to have a far broader 
influence than the Constitutional 
amendment in determining whether 
a second try would be made in U. S. 
history for the third term. (END) 
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Our Nation’s Strength 
is the Strength of its Citizens 


Keep Adequately Insured to protect your 
Property, Assets and Earning Capacity 


The United States Resources, December 31, 1950 of the 


( ‘ommereial l nion — (_ )cean ( j;roup 


Presented for consideration regarding Maintenance of Financial Strength through Insurance 


SECURITIES SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 
DEPOSITED AS |  *ADMITTED | - CAPITAL OR Including Capital) 
COMPANIES OF THE COMMERCIAL UNION - OCEAN GROUP 
REQUIRED ASSETS STATUTORY DEPOSIT) STATEMENT| MARKET VALUE 
BY LAW BASIS BASIS 


$1,060,532 | $28,230,070 | $18,276,174} $ 500,000 | $9,953,896 | $10,088,504 
The Ocean Accident & Guarantee Corp. Ltd. | 1,135,002) 29,092,557} 21,205,939 | 1,000,000) 7,886,618 | 8,059,082 
American Central Insurance Company 385,956| 12,950,772} 7,779,508) 1,000,000} 5,171,264 | 5,287,958 
The British General Insurance Co. Ltd. t 649,782} 1,967,838) 1,103,699 500,000 864,139 865,562 
The California Insurance Company 371,902 | 8,248,707 | 4,681,500) 1,000,000 | 3,567,207 | 3,654,747 
Columbia Casualty Company 803,779 | 15,664,846| 10,169,792| 1,000,000} 5,495,054 | 5,582,386 
The Commercial Union Fire Ins. Co. of N.Y. 333,260 | 6,035,224) 3,713,687} 1,000,000 | 2,321,537 | 2,341,486 
The Palatine Insurance Company Ltd. t 628,421} 4,777,192} 2,594,887| 500,000} 2,182,305 | 2,266,102 
Union Assurance Society Limited 635,779 | 3,990,475} 2,571,566/ 500,000} 1,418,909 | 1,478,638 


+ United States Branch The Amount shown under “Capital or Statutory Deposit’’ is the amount required in order to transact Business in the United States 


* includes Securities Deposited as required by Law. 
Writers o 


Fire - Casualty - Automobile - Marine - 


Aviation Insurance - Bonds 


HEAD OFFICE NUMBER ONE iong PARK AVE. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


NEW YORK ATLANTA CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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New Books 


World Trade and Investment 


By Donald Bailey Marsh. Har- 
court, Brace, New York. 570 pp. 
$6.75 This book, subtitled ‘““The Eco- 
nomics of Interdependence,” is by 
the professor of economics at McGill 
University and the economic advisor 
to the Royal Bank of Canada. Pri- 
marily for undergraduates in Ameri- 
can and Canadian universities, it 
analyzes the economic theories of 
world trade and applies them to cur- 


rent problems, and also covers such 
new institutions as the International 
Monetary Fund and the Export-Im- 
port Bank. The Marshall Plan is 
appraised in the light of dollar 
shortages. 


Balance Sheets and the 
Lending Banks 


By J. H. Clemens. Europa Publica- 
tions, Ltd., London. 192 pp. $2. “A 
new assessement of accounts and ac- 


U. 8S. TREASURY 
STATE—MUNICIPAL 
SECURITIES 


AUBREY G. LANSTON & Co. 


INCORPORATED 


15 Broad Street 
NEW YORK 5 
Whitehall 3-1200 


45 Milk Street 
BOSTON 9 
HAncock 6-6463 


VESTORS SELECTIVE FUND 
INVESTORS STOCK FUND 


Prospectus on request from Principal Underwriter 


INVESTORS 
DIVERSIFIED SERVICES 


ESTABLISHED 1894 AS INVESTORS SYNDICATE 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


counting ratios in relation to bank 
advances.” The author, who is at the 
head office of Lloyd’s Bank, Ltd,, 
offers his book as a guide to tech- 
nique in making advances. It ig 
primarily a study of balance sheets 
from the banker’s viewpoint. 


The Businessman’s 
Book of Quotations 

Edited by Ralph L. Woods. Mce- 
Graw-Hill, New York. 303 pp. $4. 
An aid to the preparation of letters, 
speeches, articles, advertisements, 
promotion material, etc. Some 1,500 
quotations on 200 subjects are offer- 
ed in convenient arrangement. 


Personal Income Tax Reduc- 
tion in a Business Contraction 


By Melvin I. White. Columbia 
University Press, New York. 139 
pp. $2.50. “An examination of spe- 


| cific and feasible plans for reducing 


the Federal personal income tax in 
periods of business decline.” 


Handbook of Tax Accounting 


Methods 


Edited by J. K. Lasser. Van Nos- 
trand, New York. 897 pp. $12. A 
compendium of facts for quick, effi- 
cient handling of the tax problems of 
business and industry. Part I dis- 


| cusses basic principles; Part 2 covers 


the problems of nearly a hundred in- 
dustrial, business, agricultural and 
professional fields; Part 3 is an ex- 
tensive bibliography of tax data. 
Each chapter in the second part is 


| written by a specialist in the field 
| covered. 


The Life of 
John Maynard Keynes 


By R. F. Harrod. Harcourt, Brace, 
New York. 656 pp. $7.50. The author 
of this ‘personal biography” is an 
economist and pupil of Keynes who 
assumes that his subject was “one 
of the greatest Englishmen of his 
age.” In writing the biography Mr. 
Harrod says his constant objective 


| was “to present all materials which 


would enable the reader to form a 


| balanced judgment”; and he is con- 


fident that the book contains ‘too 


_ little, not too much praise.” 
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| HERBERT RAWLL MEMORIAL AWARDS 
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is 
ts 
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00 
" for the best letters on 
ia Fi | | | “l 
30 | «eee How Financial Institutions Help My Community and Me « « « » 
€- 
ng 
in FIRST AWARD $2500 
MRS. SELWYN GRAVELY he Herbert F. Rawll Memorial Awards Competitions 
Denver, Colo. are a part of the unceasing campaign of Christmas Club, 
THE A Corporation, for better public understanding of financial 
6 institutions. They are typical examples of our constant 
SECOND AWARD $1000 
nationwide cooperation with the institutions we serve—to 
A "hides ae encourage the American people toward security through 
ffi- Christmas Club account with savings and through greater use of financial services. 
of SECURITY-FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF LOS ANGELES 
jis- 
-_ TWO AWARDS °- $500 EACH This year, more than ever, the thousands of inspiring re- 
in- CURTIS R. DEILY sponses on a difficult subject prove the ever growing effec- 
at Wasitagren, ©. €. tiveness of this continuing effort to educate all levels of the 
eX- Christmas Club account with 
ta. THE BANK OF COMMERCE & SAVINGS community to a wider use of the services you provide. 
is MRS. DOROTHY T. MINTON 
eld wares) Gay, Me Financial institutions using the services of Christmas Club, 
Christmas Club account with 
EMPIRE TRUST CO., ST. JOSEPH, MO. A Corporation, are institutions that grow. 
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an Promoting Better 
GANIZATION CHRIST 
vyho Public Understanding oF THE oration 
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his _ FOUNDED BY HERBERT F. RAWLL 
Mr. mm : 230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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WINNERS OF CHRISTMAS CLUB, 


10 AWARDS 


GEORGE P. MARBLE 
So. Meriden, Co 
The Meriden Savings Bank 


ALMA O. HUMPHREYS 
Gainesville, Fila. 
Citizens Bank of Gainesville 


CHARLES M. 
Jeffersonville. 
The Clark ony State Bank 


BESS BOWERS DAY 
Grimes, lowa 
Home Federal Savings & Loan Assn. 
Des Moines, lowa 


J. STANTON BRANDKAMP 
Westwood, N. 
The First National Bank of Westwood 


ROBERT LEE THOMPSON, JR. 
Kinston, N. 
Commercial National Bank 


MISS ALDA M. WEBER 
Cleveland, Ohio 
The National Citv Bank of Cleveland 
Rocky River, Ohio 


JOHN L. EVART 
Pawtucket, R. 1. 
Industrial Trust Co., 


JOHN C. RUSSELL 
Wichita Falls, Texas 
City National Bank in Wichita Falls 


WALTER HOGAN 
Sait Lake City, Utah 
State Sav. & Loan Assn. 


20 AWARDS - $50 


ESTELLE R. DOLINKY 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Security-First National Bank 
of Los Angeles 


MARTHA A. WOODS 
Oakland, Calif. 
Anglo Caiifornia National Bank 


MRS. LESTER C. VAN ATTA 
Pacific Palisades, Calif. 
Security-First National Bank 
of Los Angeles 


MISS GENEVA PFISTER 
Denver, Colo. 
Denver Industrial Bank 


MacRAE H. CURTIS 
Meriden, Conn. 
Hartford-Connecticut Trust Co. 


MRS. DONALD C. KNIGHT 
Meriden, Conn. 
Middletown Savings Bank 
Middletown, Conn. 


MRS. RACHEL A. ROTHFEDER 
West Hartford, Conn. 
Hartford Federal Savings & Loan Assn. 


MISS JEANNETTE I. BAKER 
Washington, D. C. 
Columbia Federal Savings & Loan Assn. 


MRS. NELLIE F. BROWN 
Washington, D. C. 
Bank of Commerce & Savings 


BERTES J. PIGUE 
Fulton, Ky. 
The Peopies National Bank 
Paducah, Ky. 


LEVERN E. LARSON 
Robbinsdale, Minn. 
The Third Northwestern National Bank 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


MRS. JEANNE E. HENRY 
St. Louis, Mo. 
The Delmar Bank of University City 
University City, Mo. 


FRANK R. SHAW 

Wildwood, N. J. 
The First National Bank of 
Cape May Court House, N. J. 


CLAYTON A. DERNER 
Ebenezer, N. Y. 


$100 


Providence, R. 1. 


Marine Trust Co. of Buffalo, Buffalo, N. Y¥. 


ROY L. FERGUSON 
New York, N. Y. 
Chase National Bank of the 
City of New York 


MARY E. PARKER 
Pulaski, N. Y. 
Lincoin National Bank & Trust Co. 
of Syracuse 


MRS. ANNA SOBEL 
Bristol, Pa. 
Farmers National Bank of Bucks County 


JAMES L. CONNOR 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Saving Fund Society ef Germantown 


MARTIN REISCH 
Longview, Wash. 
National Bank of Commerce of Seattle 


MELVIN A. SIMONSEN 
Racine, Wis. 
The First National Bank & Trust Co. 


40 AWARDS - $25 


FRANCES E. KINZINGER 
Inglewood, Calif. 
Security-First National Bank 
of Los Angeles 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


ARNOLD M. COWAN 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Hollywood State Bank, Hollywood, Calif. 
HARRY J. MARSTON 
Denver, Colo. 
Colorado Industrial Bank 


HENRY E. JOSTEN 
Deep River, Conn. 
Deep River Savings Bank 


MRS. ARTHUR MAYCOCK 
Staffordvilie, Conn. 
Stafford Savings Bank, 
Stafford Springs, Conn. 


THOS. S. CLARK 
Augusta, Ga. 
Georgia Railroad Bank & Trust Co. 
J. M. MARKEY, JR. 
Waycross, Ga. 
First National Bank in Waycross 


A 


MRS. A. P. AUDETTE 
Grayslake, III. 
First State Bank of Libertyville, tll. 


MRS. ROSE BARNETT 
Elwood, Ind. 
The First National Bank 


MISS LELA FEIGEL 
Lafayette, Ind. 
Lafayette National Bank 


MRS. ROBERT F. EDWARDS 
Muncie, Ind. 
Muncie Banking Company 


MRS. SIBYL J. EDMUNDS 
Ruston, La. 
Ruston State Bank & Trust Co. 


Cc. KENNETH POOLE 
Davisburg, Mich. 
Pontiac State Bank, Drayton Plains, Mich. 


MRS. B. H. BOWLER 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
The Cherokee State Bank of 
St. Paul, Minn. 


GEORGE M. ROOT 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
The Dime Savings Bank of Brooklyn 


ROBERT HUELS 
Dunkirk, N. Y. 
Manufacturers & Traders Trust Co. 


WORTH A. JUDGE 

Port Chester, N. Y. 
The Byram National Bank of East 
Chester, Byram, Conn. 


ERNEST P. 
Roslyn, N. Y. 
The Port Washin 
National Bank, 


WENDELL M. AMON 
Staten Island, N. Y. 
Richmond County Savings Bank 


MRS. CLARK 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
The Merchants National Bank & Trust Co. 


EDWARD F. NEUBECKER 
Williamsville, N. Y. 
The Marine Trust Co. of Buffalo 
Snyder, N. 


VANCE G. VASBINDER 
Alliance, Ohio 
The Capital ‘Bank, Cleveland, Ohio 


MRS. GILBERT YOCHUM 
Findlay, Ohio 
Hancock Savings and Loan Co. 


MRS. FITZHUGH 
Tulsa, Okla. 
The First Nat’! Bank & Trust Co. 


BYRON E. BODIMER 

Confluence, Pa. 
The Second National Bank of Uniontown 
Uniontown, Pa. 


MRS. CATHERINE LIGHTBURN 
Connellsville, Pa 
The National Bank & Trust Company 


RICHARD F. HAHN 
Easton, Pa. 
The Easton National Bank 


MRS. JOSEPH S. RIGBY 
Petersburg, Pa. 
The First National Bank 


MILDRED 
Shamokin, Pa. 
The Market Street National Bank 


JOHN F. PICKENS 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Deposit Guaranty Bank & Trust Co. 
Jackson, Miss. 


J. CARLISLE YOST 
Bluefield, Va. 
Bank of Graham 


MRS. LEO V. PATTERSON 
Wytheville, Va. 
he Wythe County National Bank 


MISS HELEN A. LIDBOM 
Aberdeen, Wash. 
National Bank of Commerce of Seattle 


= c. M. PAUL 
Huntington, W. Va 
Guaranty Bank and Trust Co. 


REV. D. PAUL GANCWAJCH 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Standard Savings & Loan Association 


MRS. ANDREW KASMER 
Mishicot, Wis. _ 
Two Rivers Savings Bank 
Two Rivers, Wis. 


MRS. RUTH FINLEY POLK 
Oshkosh, Wis. 
First National Bank 


FLORENCE MONTE 
Racine, Wis. 
The First National Bank & Trust Co. 


EDWARD CAREY 
Wausau, Wis. 
Citizens State Bank 


MRS. MIDORI T. BAXTER 
Wailuku, Maui, T. H. 
Bishop National Bank of Hawaii at 
Honolulu 


Port 


ton-Manhasset 
ort Washington, N. Y. 


250 AWARDS - $10 


FRANK C. INGRAM 
Centre, Ala. 
Cherokee County Bank 


MRS. PEYTON C. JACOBSON 
Tucson, Ariz. 
Southern Arizona Bank & Trust Co. 


NORRIS Y. WRIGHT 
Huntington Park, Calif. 
Security-First National Bank 
of Los Angeles 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


FRANCES N. AYDELOTTE 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Great Western Savings and Loan Assn. 


HOWARD C. BALLEW 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Security-First National Bank 
of Los Angeles 


MRS. ROBERTA WALKINS 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
Broadway Federal Savings and Loan 
Association 


CORPORATION, 


MRS. JULIUS LIFSCHUTZ 
Millbrae, Calif. 

Anglo Calif. Nat. Bank, 

San Francisco, Calif. 


HORACE L. DITCHFIELD 
Oxnard, Calif. 
Security-First National Bank 
of Los Angeles 


CHARLES W. REINKING 
Santa Rosa, Calif. 
Exchange Bank 
MRS. JESSIE NEVILLS 
Boulder, Colo. 
Colorado Industrial Bank, Denver, Colo. 


BETTY C. CIMINO 
Denver, Colo. 
Colorado National Bank of Denver 


MRS. NANCY B. GIFFORD 
Denver, Colo. 
The Colorado State Bank of Denver 


PRISCILLA SMITH BOTTI 
Canterbury, Conn. 
Jewett Ci Savings Bank 
Jewett City, Conn. 


FRANCIS L. PAQUETTE 
East Hartford, Conn. 
Hartford National Bank & Trust Co. 


MARGARET FOLLETT SPAETH 
Middletown, Conn. 
Middletown Savings Bank 


MRS. KATHERINE M. ZAK 
Naugatuck, Conn. 
Naugatuck Savings Bank 


WILLIAM E. FERTMAN 

West Haven, Conn. 
The Westport Bank & Trust Co. 
Westport, Conn. 


MRS. LEONARD J. LIPTON 
West Haven, Conn. 
Connecticut Savings Bank 
New Haven, Conn. 


WILLIAM H. SHELL 
Washington, D. C. 
Citizens Trust Company, Atlanta, Ga. 


MISS MARIE SLECHTA 
Washington, D. C. 
The Washington Loan and Trust Company 


MRS. WALTER S. EDWARDS 
Daytona Beach, Fila. 
Commercial Bank 


MRS. DORRIS WAID 
Daytona Beach, Fila. 
Commercial Bank 


M. SWEARINGEN 
Gainesville, Fla. 
Citizens Bank of Gainesville 


MRS. DENNIS P. WALTERS 
Hialeah, Fia. 
Hialeah-Miami Springs Bank 
Miami Springs, Fla. 


ED HALL 
Melrose, Fla. 
Citizens Bank of Gainesville, Fla. 


GEORGE C. McCHESNEY 
- North Miami, Fia. 
North Miami Savings Building and Loan 
Association 


MRS. HELEN BOISE 

Ormond Beach, Fla. 
Commercial Bank at Daytona Beach 
Daytona Beach, Fla. 


J.D. WHIDDON 
Tallahassee, Fila. 
Lewis State Bank 


MRS. P. A. SEIGLER 
Albany, Ga. 
First State Bank 


HARRIET FLOURNOY 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Fulton National Bank 


PATRICIA GLYNN STANLEY 
Ellenwood, Ga. 
East Atlanta Bank, Atlanta, Ga. 


MRS. HAZEL B. MITCHELL 
Tifton, Ga. 
The Bank of Tifton 
MARIE K. ENGLETON 
Boise, Idaho 
Provident Federal Savings and Loan Assn. 


MRS. FRANCES DOLORES SIMPSON 
Cairo, til. 
First Bank and Trust Company 


EDWARD J. CONLIN, JR. 
Chicago, 
Mercantile National Bank of Chicago 


FRANK J. FORD 
Chicago, 
Standard State Bank 


AGNES NERODE 
Chicago, Ill. 
Chatham Bank of Chicago 


EDWARD HAND 
it. 
irst National Bank of Oglesby 


REV. GEORGE W. SCHUETTE 
Batesville, Ind. 
The Batesville State Bank 


MRS. E. A. DONOVAN 
Belle Plaine, lowa 
The City National Bank of Clinton, lowa 


MRS. ALICE WILLIAMS 
Boone, lowa 
The Citizens National Bank 


MRS. ROBERT A. SOWERBY 
Emporia, Kans. 
The Citizens National Bank 


MRS. M. L. COLLINS 
Erlanger, Ky. 
The Community Bank 


ALICE D. 
Frankfort, 
The State "National Bank 


HENRY BASHAM 
Middlesboro, Ky 
The National Bank of Middleborough 


VAUGHAN HARKNESS 
Coilinston, La. 
Bank of Morehouse, Bastrop, La. 
MISS MILDRED C. MORSE 
New Orleans, 
Progressive Bank and Trust Co. 
MORTON W. BERMAN 
Eastpoit, Maine 
Eastport S. 


HERBERT F. RAWILL 


MRS. ESTHER L. SHAW 
Gardiner, Maine 
Depositors Trust Company 

Augusta, Maine 


MRS. CLARENCE GERO 
Windsor, Maine 
Depositors Trust Company 
Augusta, Maine 


KENNETH W. GROVE 
Cumberitand, Md. 
Cumberland Savings Bank 


FRANCIS C. DAVIS 
Dundalk, Md. 
Augusta ys & Loan Assoc. 
Baitimore, 


WILLIAM H. GYSAN, Th.D. 
Beverly, Mass. 
Beverly Savings Bank 


MRS. DORA BRADBURY 
Chelsea, Mass. 
Wildey Savings Bank, Boston, Mass. 


MRS. EDWARD NOVAK 
Chicopee Falis, Mass. 
Chicopee Falls Savings Bank 


LAURETTA VANDAL 

Fall River, Ma: 
First Federal ngs and Loan 
Association of Fal! River 


MISS MILDRED |. CORBETT 
Franklin, Mass. 
Benjamin Fragklin Savings Bank 


M. GOLDETH MYERS 
Hingham, Mass. 
Merchants Cooperative Bank 
Boston, Mass. 


MRS. HENRY H. BOYER 
Indian Orchard, Mass. 
Ludiow Savings Bank, Ludiow, Mass. 


MRS. LOIS BEATTY BULL 
Lenox, Mass. 
Lenox Savings Bank 


EUDORA E. WINTERS 
Marion, Mass. 
Wareham Savings Bank, Wareham, Mass, 


JEAN LACAIRE 
Mariboro, Mass. 
The People’s National Bank 


MRS. MAGNOLIA K. BARNES 
Roxbury, Mass. 
Warren Institution for Savings 
Boston, Mass. 


PAUL J. McCOY 
Tewksbury, Mass. 
Mechanics Savings Bank, Reading, Mass, 


Cc. R. ROBINSON 
Alma, Mich. 
The First State Bank 


WILLIAM E. HUFF 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
The Ann Arbor Bank 


CAROL PLUMER 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
The Ann Arbor Bank 


LENORE 6B. SHURTLIFF 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
The Ann Arbor Bank 


HOWARD W. STURGESS 
Grandville, Mich. 
Community State Bank 


REX E. ENGLAND 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 
Sault Savings Bank 


MRS. S. L. LASSILA 
Schoolcraft, Mich. 
Kalamazoo County State Bank 


ELIZABETH J. OLSON 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
The Marquette National 


MISS SADIE SATHER 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
First National Bank of Minneapolis 


EDWARD M. FLYNN, JR. 

St. Paul, Minn. 
Second Northwestern National Bank 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


ALMA HANSON 
St. Paul, Minn, 
The First National Bank 


ISABEL K. JONES 
St. Paul, Minn. 
The American National Bank 


EUGENE 8. PAGE 
St. Paul, Minn. 
The First National Bank 


MRS. R. M. BURKHALTER 
McComb, Miss. 
Mechanics-State Bank 


ROGER FRIOU, JR. 
Tupelo, Miss. 
Bank of Tupelo 


MRS. MARY LOUISE SOLOMON 
Vicksburg, Mi 
The First National Bank & Trust Company 


MRS. DOLL O'HEARN 
Columbia, Mo. 
The Columbia Savings Bank 


MRS. THELMA = FOGG 
Kansas wy 
Sentinel ederal Savings and Loan Assn. 


REV. DEDERER 

St. Louis. 
St. Lo » Gounty National Bank 
Clayton, Mo. 

MRS. HILDEGARDE D. EILER 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Southern Commercial & Savings Bank 


MRS. ROSE HAINES 
St. Louis, Mo. 
First Nationa! Bank in St. Louis 


NORMAN C. ZULAUF 

St. Louis, Mo. 

Lindell Trust Company 

MRS. E. PADANYI-GULYAS 
Billinas., Mont. 

Security Trust & Savings Bank 
ROBERT L. WILCOX 

Miles City, Mont. 

First National Bank in Miles City 


MARMION F. YEAGLEY, SR. 
Hastings, Nebr. 
City National Bank of Hastings 
WALTER F. O'NEILL, SR. 
Omaha, Nebr. 
Stock Yards National Bank 
of South Omaha 


BANKING 


a 
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MISS VARILYN HAHN 

Polk. Nebr. 
The First National Bank of York 
York, Nebr. 


HARRY BARTON 
Claremont, N. H. 
Claremont National Bank 


mrs. “AYETTE BILLINGS 
Claremont, N. H. 
Claremont National Bank 


GEORGE W. 
Concord, N. 
Loan and Trust Savings Bank 


MAXWELL W. STINEHOUR 

Gorham, N. H. 
Berlin Savings Bank and Trust Company 
Berlin, 


ERNEST W. LE 

Hampton Beach, N. 
Portsmouth Sivinigs Bank 
Portsmouth, N. H. 


MRS. VIVIAN N. SWEENEY 
Keene, N. H. 
Cheshire County Savings Bank 


HAROLD N. 
Littleton, N. 
Littieton Bank 


ROBERT H. WELLS 
Pembroke, N. H. 
Union Trust Co., Concord, N. H. 


SAM GOULDING 

Atlantic City, N. J. 
The Boardwalk National Bank of 
Atlantic City 


PAUL OTRUPCHAK, JR. 
Bernardsville, N. J. 
Manville National Bank, Manville, N. J. 


FRANK M. 
Dover, N. J 
Dover Savings and Loan Association 


WALTER N. HOVLAND 

East Orange, N. J. 
The Howard Savings Institution 
Newark, N. J. 


ALEXANDER S. KENUK 
Maple Shade, N. J. 
Burlington County Trust Co. 


MRS. A. E. 
Merchantville, N. 
Merchantville National Bank & 
Trust Company 


MRS. F. L. BOWER 

Morristown, N. J. 
The First National tron Bank of 
Morristown 


GERTRUDE MARTENIS KNEVER 

Orange, N. J. 
National Newark & Essex Banking 
Company, Newark, N. J 


MRS. MARION M. HAYNES 
Ridgefield Park, N. J. 
Central Bergen Savings and Loan Assoc. 


PATRICIA ANNE MAHONEY 
Salem, N. J. 
The City National Bank and 
Trust Company 


MRS. T. W. EDWARDS 
Sea Girt, N. J. 
by County National Bank of 
nt Pleasant Beach 
nt Pleasant, N. J. 


MRS. VIRGINIA D. BROWN 

Weehawken, N. J. 
The Bowery Savings <A North River 
Office, New York, N. 


CHARLES MANN, D.D.S. 
West New York, N. J. 
The Trust Company of New Jersey 
Union City, N. J. 
GEORGE CARPOZI, JR. 
Astoria, N 
Bronx County Trust Company 
New York, N. Y. 
VERA E. TUTTLE 
Brockport, N. Y. 
Lincoln Rochester Trust Co. 
MARJORIE J. SAENGER 
Bronx, N 
Eastchester Savings Bank 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


ELSA WOLSCHINA 
Bronx, N. Y. 


The Bronx Savings Bank, New York, N. Y. 


ARNOLD A. WEINTRAUB 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Kings Highway Savings Bank 
MISS MARION BRADER 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Liberty Bank of Buffalo 
DANIEL FOLEY 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
The Marine Trust Co. of Buffalo 
FRANCES GEPPERT WALKER 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
The Marine Trust Co. of Buffalo 


MRS. RICHARD E. WILSON 

Buffalo, N. 

Manufacturers & Traders Trust Co. 
MRS. FRANK H. COOMBS 
Canaseraga, N. Y. 

The Bank of Angelica, Angelica, N. Y. 
MRS. MARGARET R. ORYDEN 
Copenhagen, N. Y. 

The Northern New York Trust Co. 
Lewis J. 

Fayette, N. 

The State Bank of Seneca Falls, N. 


MARTIN LEIFER 
Forest Hills, N. Y. 
Ridgewood Savings Bank 
MARION H. LAMMERS 
Fredonia, N. Y. 
The Lake National Bank 
Dunkirk, N. 


CHARLES C. WEYANT 
Hiahland Falls, N. Y. 
Highland Falls Federal Savings 
and Loan Association 


T. MARKHAM TALMAGE 

Hudson, N. 

Hudson River Trust Company 
VERNER E. HENDRICKSON 

Irvington, N. Y. 

Bankers Trust Co., New York, N. Y. 
MRS. LOUIS D. BASILE 

Lima, N. 


Genesee Valley Trust Compan: 
Rochester, N. Y. 


April 1951 


MRS. ALICE BELCHNER 
Lockport, N. 


Lockport Savings & Loan Association 


BARTHOLOMEW J. 
Long Island City, N 
Century Federal ano 
Loan Association 
New York, N. 


MRS. MARY 8B. cautey 
Maybrook, N. 
Maybrook Natvonal Bank 


YOLANDA FRANZ BARILI 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 
New Rochelle Federal Savings and 
Loan Association 


CLARA GUNSBERGER 
New York, N. Y. 


Harlem Savings Bank 


MRS. ANN 
New York, N. 
Central Bank 


RENE F. LORD 
New York, N. Y. 
The Chase National Bank of the 
City of New York 


CAROLYN VAN DE waves 
North Tarrytown, N. Y. 
The First National Bank 


HERBERT LAWRENCE 
Nyack, 
Pearl River Savings and Loan Association 
Pear! River, N. Y. 
JOYCE DELANEY 
Ossining. N. Y. 
The County Trust Co. 


FRANCIS W. MARTIN 
Oxford, N. Y. 
The National Bank of Oxford 


MRS. R. S. AMBOYER 
Perry, N. Y. 


The First National Bank of Perry 


CHARLES W. SMITHERS 
Sackets Harbor, N. Y. 
Watertown Savings Bank 
Watertown, N. Y. 


SYLVIA F. ASLEY 
Staten Isiand, N. Y. 
West New Brighton Bank 
West New Brighton, N. Y. 


DAVID A. ELLIOTT 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
incoin Nat’! Bank & Trust Co. 


MRS. ANNA LUPPINO 
Watkins Glen, N. Y. 
Elmira Bank and Trust Co. 


GEORGE R. ENTWISTLE, JR. 
Whitesboro, N. Y. 
Homestead Savings and Loan Association 
Utica, N 


MRS. R. L. GASKINS 
Ayden, N. C. 
The First National Bank in Ayden 


CAPT. ES F. DUBSKY 
Fort Braga, N 
First National Bank, Highland Falls, N. 


JOHN A. STEWART 
Cleveland, Ohio 
The National City Bank of Cleveland 


ROBERT G. CONNORS 
Delaware, Ohio 
The First National Bank of Delaware 


STEVE MOLNAR 
Elyria, Ohio 
he Citizens Home and Savings Assn. 
Lorain, Ohio 


MRS. HARVEY RUDOLPH 
Geneva, Ohio 
Geneva Savings and Trust Co. 


WM. E. REGNER 
Geneva-on-the-Lake, Ohio 
The Farmers National Bank & Trust Co. 
of Ashtabula, Ohio 


MRS. HELEN OLEXA 
Harrison, Ohio 
The Merchants Bank and Trust Co. 
W. Harrison, Ind. 


MRS. DANIEL J. DORAN 
Lancaster, Ohio 
The Hocking Valley National Bank 


WILLIAM L. BATEMAN 
Maumee, Ohio 
Home Federal Savings and Loan 
Association 


CLAIR RAYMOND PORTER 
Oberlin, Ohio 
The Peoples Banking Company 


MRS. FRANCIS HIATT 
Shelby, Ohio 
The Citizens Bank of Shelby 


MRS. BERNARD L. FREEMAN 
Zanesville, Ohio 
Mutual Fed. Savs. & Loan Assoc. 


MRS. VIOLET R. FORD 
Portland, Oreg. 
The United States National Bank 
of Portiand 


MRS. ROBERT A. SWAN 
Portiand, Oreg. 
The United States National Bank 
of Portland 


MRS. MARY W. DORR 
Salem. Oreg 
The united States National Bank 
of Portiand 


MISS MARY LOU LEE 
Carbondale, P: 
Pioneer Dime Bank 


MARIE SEBASTIAN 

Conshohocken, Pa. 
Montgomery Trust Company 

Norristown, Pa. 


HAROLD A. SEWARD 
Easton, Pa 
The Easton National Bank 


MRS. SHERMAN LE VAN 
Friedensburg, P. 
The Miners N. nal Bank 
of Pottsville, Pa. 


MARTHA J. HOFFMEIER 
Gap, Pa. 
The Conestoga Nationa! Bank of 
Lancaster, Pa. 


MRS. H. G. HOFFMAN 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
Harrisburg Trust Company 


LUTHER K. WALMER 
Harrisburg, 
Penbrook Banking Co. 


MRS. N. J. McDOWELL 


Hawk Run, 
Li First ional Bank of 


psburg, Pa. 
A. ANTONELLI 
Hazleton, Pa. 
Hazleton Federal Savings and Loan 
Association 


EDITH GLASGOW HANDY 
Hershey, Pa. 
Dauphin Deposit Trust Co. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
BETTY CASEBER 
Houston, 
The First ‘National Bank 


MISS MARJORIE M. BANGE 
Huntingdon, 
Union Nat’! Bank & Trust Co. 
MISS FAITH MAGEE PIDGEON 
Jermyn, Pa. 
Mayfield State Bank, Mayfield, Pa. 
RICHARD F. BLOUGH 
Johnstown, Pa. 
Friend! City Federal Savings and 
Loan Association 
MARIAM OFIESH 
Kingston, 
The Second National Bank 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


MRS. WILLIAM S. WRIGHT 
Lansdowne, Pa. 


The National Bank of Lansdowne 
RALPH HARTZELL 
Muncy, Pa. 
Muncy Banking Co. 


MISS MARY E. GIVLER 
New Holland, Pa. 
The Farmers National Bank & Trust Co. 
MRS. MARY SHIRLEY 
N. Irwin, Pa. 
The First National Bank of trwin 
MISS BERYL H. EVANS 
Peckville, Pa. 
The First National Bank of Scranton 
Scranton, Pa. 
MRS. ESTHER H. HERM 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Tradesmens National Bank and 
Trust Company 
miss CAR 
Pittsburgh, 


Melion Nai Bank & Trust Co. 
Bellevue, Pa. 


MRS. J. J. KRONENB 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Suburban’ Savtegs and Loan Association 
THOMAS PECHIN 
Pottstown, Pa. 
The National tron Bank 


MRS. MARY MARKS 
Quakertown, Pa. 
The Quakertown National Bank 


CARL M. WEYLAND 
Quakertown, Pa. 
Quakertown Trust Company 


PAUL W. YODER 
Robesonia, Pa. 
The Wernersville National Bank 
and Trust Co., Wernersville, Pa. 


FRANCIS A. ROBACKER 
St. Mary's, Pa. 
Farmers & Merchants Bank 


MR. & MRS. F. G. McLAUGHLIN 
Smethport, Pa. 
Hamlin Bank & Trust Co. 


RAYMOND SHAHEEN 


JOSEPH E 
Sunbury, 
The First ‘National Bank 


STEWART F. FLOOD 
Swarthmore, Pa. 
Swarthmore National Bank and 
Trust Company 


L. RODMAN WURSTER 
Williamsport, Pa 
wi Bank 


EMMA M. RODENBACH 
Wind Gap, Pa. 
The Easton Nationa! Bank, Easton, Pa. 


MRS. PRISCILLA SEAWARD 
Lonsdale, R. 1 
Pawtucket |! petition for Savings 
Pawtucket, 


ANTHONY JUDGE, JR. 
Oaklawn, R. 1. 
Industrial Trust Company 
Providence, R. I. 


MARIBELLE CORMACK 
Providence, R. |. 
Industrial Trust Company 


MARIAN SMITH 

Riverside, R. |. 
Industrial Trust Company 
Providence, R. |. 


institution for Savings 
Pawtucket, R. I. 


KATE V. LAWSON 
Charleston, S. C. 
Carolina Savings Bank 


DORIS S. SCOTT 
Greenville, S. C. 
First Federal Savings & Loan 
Association of Greenville 


JESS E. STRADER 
Aberdeen, S. Dak. 
First National Bank 


enn. 
Orne First National Bank in Bristol 


MRS. SAM W. HATCHER 


Knoxville, Tenn. 
Hamilton National Bank 


MRS. CHARLES PIPKIN 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
The Park National Bank 


ASHFORD TODD, JR. 
Lookout Mountain, Tenn. 
American National Bank & Trust Co. 
of Chattanooga, Tenn. 


M. ZEITLIN 
Memphis, Tenn. 
National Bank of Commerce in Memphis 


H. CECIL ACUFF 
Morristown, Tenn. 
The Bank of Commerce 


MRS. MARY COSBY QUINN 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Fidelity Federal Savings and 
Loan Association 


MRS. G. C. STRICKLAND 
Orange, Texas 
The Orange Nationa! Bank 


JOHN G. ROBERTS 
Arlington, Va. 


Clarendon Trust Company 
W. L. McALL’STER 
Charlottesville, V: 

The Peoples National Bank 


RUTH L. GUMM 
Christiansburg, Va. 
The Bank of Christiansburg 


MRS. MADGE C. HAVERSTICK 
Eagle Rock, Va. 
Eagle Rock Bank Inc. 


MRS. BLANCHE CLARKE H 
ttrick, Va. wee 


The Citizens National Bank of Pete 
Petersburg, Va. 
JOHN W. FERGUSON, JR. 
Va. 
nchburg Federal Savings and 
oan Association 


— HUNTER WELLS HICKS 
Va. 
Peoples National Bank 
of tad ional Bank and Trust Co. 


SAMUEL A. JOHNSON, JR. 
Narrows, Va. 


First National Bank of Narrows 


REV. C. F. BLACKWELL 
Newport News, Va. 
Citizens Marine Jefferson Bank 


MRS. CHAMBERS 
Norfolk, Va. 


National Bank of Commerce of rf 
Norfolk, Va. 


ANNA H. BYOINaSRARD 
Norfolk, 


The Seaboard Citiz 
oF itizens National Bank 


MABEL M. GIBSON 
Oakton, Va. 
The Vienna Trust Co., Vienna, Va. 
MISS DORA COLLINS 
West Graham, Va. 
Bank of Graham, Bluefield, Va. 
MRS. ROSE nan BUTLER 
Winchester, V. 
Farmers and Merchants National Bank 
MRS. JULIA T. ROSENBERGER 
Winches Vv 
The Commercial and Savings Bank 
R. L. STICKEL 
Winchester, Va. 
Farmers and Merchants National Bank 
HERBERT T. BEATTY 
Seattie, Wash 
The National Bank of Commerce of Seattle 
MRS. M. L. JACKSON 
Spokane, Wash. 
Lincoin First Federal Savings & 
Loan Association 
MRS. FAYE GREEN 
Vancouver, Wash. 
The National Bank of Commerce of Seattle 
VERGIE GILLESPIE 
Charleston, W. V. 
The Kanawha Vailey Bank 


MRS. KNUTE JOHNSON 
Amery, Wis 
Union State Bank 


MRS. CLIFFORD S. OLSEN 
Eau Claire, Wi 
The First N mal Bank of 
Chippewa Falls, Wis. 


MRS. S. L. 


State Bank 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Glenbeulah. 
Citizens State ‘Denk, Plymouth, Wis. 


EDWARD RITTER 
Hales Corners, Wi 
American State ink, Milwaukee, Wis. 


CHARLOTTE S. HEIMICK 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Whitefish Bay State Bank 


GERTIE R. HOUDEK 
Muscoda, Wis. 
Boscobel! State Bank 


MRS. LE ROY WETTSTEIN 
New Holstein, Wis. 
Peoples State Bank 
MATT VALITCHKA 
Oconto, Wi 
First National Bank 
HARVEY E. HOLLER 
Racine, Wis. 
The First National Bank and Trust Co. 
of Racine 
MRS. JEAN M. TAHTINEN 
The First National 
je Firs ational Bank of th 
of Superior 
MERLIN LUECK 
Wausau, Wis. 
Citizens State Bank 


Allis, Wis. 
Milwaukee County Bank 
NORMA E. 
Anchorage, A 
The Union 


TAKEO MAEKAWA 
Honolulu, T. H. 
Bishop National Bank of Hawaii at Honolulu 


Anchorage 


at Honolulu 
Kahului, Maui, Hawaii 


EDDIE RINGLEY 
Appalachia, Va. 
First Nationa! Bank 
— — 
Po South Williamsport, Pa. 
MRS. JOHN P. SCHMIDT 
Paia. Maui, Hawaii 
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Efficient Services in Colombia 


Oldest established and largest 
bank in Colombia 


49 BRANCHES 


Special attention to collections 


Accurate and dependable 
credit information service 


Total Assets: 


MORE THAN $269 MILLION PESOS 


Colombian Imports from United States: 
1946: US. $ 195.000.000 
1947: US. $ 216.000.0060 
1948: US. $ 197.600.000 


1949: US. $ 175.875.095 
MARTIN DEL CORRAL, 


Ecuador 


PRESIDENT 


BANCO DE BOGOTA 


ESTABLISHED 1870 


BOGOTA, COLOMBIA S.A. 


LIST OF ADVERTISERS 


Abbott Laboratories ° 

Aetna Life Affiliated Companies 

Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company. . 

Allison Coupon Company, Ine. 

America Fore Insurance Group 

American Appraisal Company 

American Express Company .........- Cover IV 

American Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany 

American National * Bank andl Trust Com- 
pany of Chicago 

American National Bank, Indianapolis 

American Radiator & Standard Sanitary 
Corporation 

American Security and 
Washington, D. C. 

Anglo-California National Bank, Sen Fran- 
cisco 

Associated General Contractors of America, 


Company, 


Banco Comercial Antioqueno 

Banco de Bogota oe 

Bank of America N. T. & S. A., San Francisco 74 
Bank of California National Association. oo 338 
Bank of Montreal -- 121 
Bank of New South Wales..........22++- 24 
Bankers Development Corporation 

Bankers Trust Company, New York 


Burroughs Adding Machine Company .96, 97, 117 


California Bank, Los Angeles 
Canadian Bank of Commerce 
Central Hanover Bank and Trust Company. . 
Central National Bank of Cleveland 
Central-Penn National Bank, Philadelphia. . 
Chase National Bank of the City of New York 21 
Christmas Club, A Corporation. ...131, 132, 133 
Chrysler Corporation (Airtemp Division)... 31 
Citizens National Trust & Savings Bank of 

Los Angeles .. 
Commerce Clearing House, Ine. ...... 
Commerce Trust Company, Kansas City... 
Commercial Union Assurance 
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Deluxe Check Printers, Inc. 
Domore Chair Company .. 
Downey Company, C. L. 


Ebasco Services, Incorporated 
Edison, Inc., Thomas A. 


Farmers and Merchants National Bank of Los 
Angeles 

Ferguson, Inc., 

Fifth Third Union Trust Company, Cincinnati 

First Boston Corporation 

First National Bank of Chicago 

First National Bank of Memphis 

First National Bank in St. Louis 

Florida, State of 

Fulton National Bank, Atlanta 


General American Life Insurance Company. 
General Electric Company 
Goodrich & Company, B. F. 
vision) 
Gray Manufacturing Company, The (Audo- 
graph) 
Guardsman Safe Company 


Hammermill Paper Company 
Home Insurance Company 


Inserting and Mailing Machine Company... . 
International Business Machines Corporation 
Investors Diversified Services, Inc. 


La Monte & Son, George 

Lanston, Aubrey G., and Company 

Life Insurance Company of Georgia 

Lendon and Lancashire Insurance Company 


Manufacturers National Bank, Detroit 

Manufacturers Trust Company of New York 

Marsh & McLennan, Inc. 

Massey-Harris Company 

McBee Company, The 

Mercantile-Commerce Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, St. Louis 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane. . 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
Minneapolis-Meline Power Implement Co. .. 


National Cash Register Company 

National City Bank of New York 

National Shawmut Bank of Boston 

National Union Fire Insurance Company... . 
Neenah Paper Company 

New York Terminal Warehouse Company . 
New York Times, The... 


Oliver Corporation, The 


Peoples First National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 

Polk & Co., R. L. 

Public National Bank & ‘Trust. Company of 
New York 


Ralston Purina Company .. 

Reeordak Corporation (Subsidiary of East- 
man Kodak Co.) 

Remington Rand, Inc. 

Republic National Bank, Dallas 

Royal Bank of Canada 


Safeway Stores, Inc. .. ° 

Seudder Fund Distributors, Inc. 
Stevens, & Clark) 

Shamrock Hotel 

Sikes Company, Inc., The 

Smith & Corona Typewriters, Inc., L. 

Standard Paper Goods Manufacturing Com- 
pany 

Sugarman Co., J. J. 


Tubular Specialty Manufacturing Co 
Typhoon Air Conditioning Company, Inc. . . 


Union Pacific Railroad 
United States Guarantee Company 


Valley National Bank, Phoenix . 


Westinghouse Electric Corporation 
. Cover Ill 


Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company. .12, 124 
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Sivly-Pivst 
ANNUAL STATEMENT 


DECEMBER 31, 1950 


ASSETS 
United States Government Bonds . . . $19,714,453 
Preferred and Guaranteed Stocks. . . 3,266,344 
Common Stocks. . . . .... . 8,990,685 
Premiums Receivable not over 3 months due . . . 41,514,280 


‘Torat ApMITTED ASSETS . . . . $39,926.097 


LIABILITIES 

Unearned Premiums... ... . $9,870,145 
Outstanding Losses and Claims . . . . - « « 4,584,076 
Taxes, Expenses and Commissions . . . . . . . 2,043,754 
Funds Held under Reinsurance Treaties. . . . . . = 1,239,815 
Non-Admitted Reinsurance . . . . . . . . . ~~ 41,435,572 

Toray LiaBILitieEs, EXCEPT CaPiITAL . . $19,173,362 
Unrealized Appreciation of Investments . . . . 3,759,766 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS . . . . $20,752,735 


Investments carried at $1,293,117 are deposited with government authorities as required by law. 


DIRECTORS 


HENDON CHUBB, Chubb & Son 
A. M. ANDERSON, Chairman of Executive Committee, EMORY S. LAND, President, 
J. P. Morgan & Co., Incorporated Air Transport Association of America 
PRESCOTT S. BUSH, Brown Brothers Harriman & Co. NATHAN MOBLEY, Chubb & Son 
CURTIS E. CALDER, Chairman of Board, . JUNIUS L. POW ELL, Chubb & Son 
Electric Bond and Share Company REEVE SCHLEY 
PERCY CHUBB 2nd, Chubb & Son 
CARROL M. SHANKS, President, 

CLINTON H. CRANE, Chairman of Board, ~~ : 

St. Joseph Lead Company The Prudential Insurance Company of America 
JOHN ‘I. JONES ARCHIE M. STEVENSON, Bigham, Englar, Jones & Houston 


UNITED STATES GUARANTEE COMPANY 


CHUBB & SON, Managers 


Fidelity Surety Casualty 


Aviation Insurance through Associated Aviation Underwriters 


April 1951 
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EDITORIAL 


THE CONDITION OF BUSINESS 


The Outlook. Anyone coming to Washington these 
days to observe the emergency first-hand must be pre- 
pared to do a little research. 

Spring in the Capital is usually delightful and justly 
famous. This year it is back again on schedule just 
like before Korea, which is reassuring. What is not 
reassuring is that Washington itself, in outward ap- 
pearance at least, is too much like it was a year ago. 
The emergency is still just around the corner. There 
is some evidence of urgency but not enough. 

Business has just finished the most active quarter 
in its history. For some months the theory has been 
that production for civilian requirements would be 
gradually cut back and the gap filled with defense orders 
in a way designed to cause the least possible disturb- 
ance to the economy in general. 

Now the question in search of an answer is: How 
are we doing? Is the defense program progressing 
according to plan and what plan? 


Progress 


The Government-as-usual aspect of the Capital is a 
little bit deceptive. Real progress, and a lot of it, has 
been achieved. 

The trouble is that crime, corruption, mistakes, anni- 
mosities, disappointments, and confusion monopolize the 
spotlight to the exclusion of solid accomplishments. 

It is a simple matter to discover what is wrong with 
the defense program so why not break the monotony 
for a moment and see what is right with it. 

For the present fiscal year through January the 
armed services had let contracts for $16.4-billion of 
defense goods, out of an aggregate of $31.8-billion which 
Congress had made available. This excludes pay and 
subsistence. A little over $14-billion of this was for 
heavy and hard goods such as tanks, aircraft, ships, 
guns, and ammunition. The rest was for petroleum, 
clothing, and “light” items. 

These heavy goods will be slow coming off the pro- 
duction lines and will probably not appear in any vol- 
ume during the balance of this fiscal year ending June 
30. 

February figures are not available at this writing but 
would probably add up to about $5-billion more. Well 
before the June 30 deadline it is probable that the entire 
procurement authorizations for our own and foreign 
arms will be on contract. 


Progress in Allocations 


The phase of the program having to do with scarce 
materials has also made good progress. The National 
Production Authority has moved to curtail civilian con- 
sumption in time to make available raw materials when 
needed. No war production appears to have suffered 
from any lack of raw materials. 

Practically every important basic metal is now con- 
trolled in one degree or another, particularly steel, 
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aluminum, copper, tin, zinc, cobalt, molybdenum, and 
rubber. These controls range from complete allocation, 
where nothing can be used except with the approval of 
the authorities, as in the case of cobalt, tin, and molyb- 
denum, to percentage cut-backs for civilian use, as in 
the case of copper, steel, aluminum, and zinc. They also 
include ‘end use” regulations, prohibiting the civilian 
use of these metals for ‘“‘nonessentials,” like copper for — 
ash trays and other metals for such frivolous items ag’ 
cocktail shakers. 

Furthermore, the National Production Authority is 
getting up a “controlled materials plan” whereby the ~ 
flow of these basic materials from first production to 
end use will be under the regulation of the Government. 

Certain nonessential uses of rubber have been pro- 
hibited and less-essential uses cut back. On the other © 
hand, the basic needs of the civilian economy for rubber 
are expected to be met fully. For example, there is no 
shortage of rubber in sight for tires. 


Expansion of Production 


Officials also have moved rapidly to bring about 
greater production of these basic materials. Plans are 
so far along that officials expect basic steel production 
to total 120,000,000 tons annually by the end of 1952. 
This would be an expansion of more than 20 percent 
since before Korea. 

Contracts of one kind or another are in process which 
should bring about the production of a billion pounds ~ 
additionally of aluminum in about two years, compared ~ 
with an aluminum production capacity of about 1,250,- 
000 tons before Korea. 

With rubber, the synthetic production capacity of the 
nation by about the end of April will total 755,000 tons 7 
of general purpose rubber, compared with about 250,000 : 
tons before Korea and 75,000 of butyl or special pur- 
pose rubber. 

With rubber, steel, and aluminum, ample raw mate- 
rials are available or accessible from foreign sources, 
and require only production facilities. 

As to copper, zinc, tin, molybdenum, and several other 
basic metals, arrangements must be made for both pro- 
duction and refining facilities, as well as for foreign 
sources of raw materials. 


Prices and Wages 


Price and wage controls have contributed greatly to ~ 
Washington’s reputation for well organized confusion. — 
Price controls so far amount only to a kind of marked- 
up limitation on distributors. The “control” is a top om ~ 
a distributor’s profit. If the cost to him rises, he adds 
it to the price. 

Inasmuch as none of the fundamental causes of in- : 
flation have been attacked with much vigor, it is difficult ~ 
to see how the present price control can do much more 
than retard somewhat a rise in the cost of living. 
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